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PREFACE. 



The muhiplicaliou of books is tlie cause of 
much complaiDt, and it must be coaceded that tlie 
incoavenience is not trivial to those who are, or 
suppose themselves, under an obligation to pay 
some atteutioD to tlie current literature of the day. 
When however the matter is duly considered, it 
will be found that this inconvenience, like most 
others, is not an unmixed evil, but 'productive 
of many advantages. It is not a conclusive ob- 
jecdoQ to a new book, that there are better ones 
already in existence that remain uureaO. 'I'tac 
elements of human nature and human society re- 
main the same, but their forms and combination)* 
are changing at every moment, and nothing can 
be more difierent than the appearances and efiects 
produced by the same original principles of human 
nature as exhibited in different countries, or at 
di&renl periods of time in the same country. 

^'TeinporaratitaiitDr, et dob mutaniur in illh." 
1* 



VI PREFACE. 

As times and manners change, it must be evi- 
dent that attempts to describe them must be as con- 
stantly renewed and diversified. We are aware 
that apprehensions are entertained by many intel- 
ligent persons, that the stores of wisdom and 
knowledge which have been collected by our pre- 
decessors, will be neglected and forgotten through 
an insatiable appetite for novelty : but we think 
that such apprehensions are often carried too far. 
The acquisitions of knowledge, wisdom, or even 
wit, once made, are rarely lost except by some of 
those great changes which, for the time, subvert 
the foundations of society. The original fountains 
may be remote and unknown ; but the river laves 
our fields, and passes by to difiuse its treasures 
among other regions ; and even if its waters are 
lost to our sight by evaporation, they descend again 
in showers to embellish and fructify the earth in a 
thousand forms. Just so it is with intellectual 
treasures. Very few persons now read the works 
of Aristotle, and not many those of Bacon : but 
the wisdom which they first taught, or perhaps 
collected, is now spread far and wide by numerous 
modes of diffusion, and is incorporated into the 
minds of thousands who know nothing of its ori- 
gin : and we may even remark that one cannot 
turn over the pages of a modern jest book, ior the 




files of a village nevflp^ter, without meedog em- , 
bodied in narratives of die iucidenu of the day, 
the eweuce of the same jokes which nearly two 
thousand years ago Cicero related for the amuse- 
raent of bis patrician friends. 

We have suggested these reflections with the 
doable view of recoociliog the lovers of former 
excellence to the invariable course of things, 
which ever did, and ever must, offer the present 
to our view in great magnitude and strong relief, 
and gather over the past the constantly increasing 
clouds of obscurity. There have been in ages 
past, and we trust there will be in future, indivi- 
duals witose productions in spite of all changes 
of time and language, will command attention and 
respect; but the coarse of things nevertheless has. 
been, that as society has advanced, each generation 
has drawn more and more upon its own immediate 
resources for jitellectnal amusement and instruc- 
tion. 

If any doubt the propriety of these remarks as 
being applicable to the general course of know- 
ledge and literature, they may yet be disposed to 
admit their justice so far as they relate to ficti- 
tious narrative. It is tlte peculiar province of that 
department to denote the passing character and 
manners of the present time and place. There is 
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but one individual (whom it would be affectation 
to call unknown) who has had eminent success 
in the delineations of former periods, or what is 
called historical romance. "The folly of the 
moment" must be caught " as it flies." 

The attractions of novelty are too numerous 
and too evident to require argument or detail for 
their elucidation. Every one knows that new 
books, and especially new novels, will be sought 
for and read while those of more ancient date are 
disregarded. Many read them only because 
they are new, and to such they do not come in 
competition with any other description of reading, 
but are merely suffered to seize on a vacant hour 
which might otherwise be less pfofitably em- 
ployed. 

We have dwelt at so much length and with so 
much complacency on the advantages and merits 
of novelty, because we are sure that our production 
will have that recommendation, and we are not 
sure that it will have any other — it certainly will 
be the last new novel. 

There are however some other considerations 
which have contributed to overcome our reluc- 
tance to appear before the public. The love and 
habit of reading have become so extensive in this 
country, and the tastes and wants of readers so 




various, that we cannot bat indulge the hope thai 
there will be found some who will derive amuse- 
ment if not instruction Stom our humble efforts. 
We will, at leiul, venture to claim the negative 
merit often ascribed to simple* — that if they cut 
do no good, they will do no harm. 

A few words will be suffideut to indicate the 
design of these volumes. We have not composed 
a tale professedly or chieSy of a religious nature, 
as if left to the bias of our own inclination, we 
might possibly have done. We do not think that 
such attempts have heretofore been eminently 
successful } or that narrative sermons are of a 
nature to be particularly interesting. Still we are 
conscious that the religious principle, with all its ^ 
attendant doubts, hopes, fears, enthusiasm, and 
hypocrisy, is a mighty agent in moulding human 
character, and it may therefore, with propriety, 
find a place in a work whose object it is to 
delineate that character. It is a principle of ac- 
tion more permanent and more universal than the 
affection which unites the sexes ; and in the ficti- 
tious representations of human life, there can be no, 
reason why the greater should be excluded by the 
less. On these impr^sions we have acted. We 
do not anticipate splendid success, but we are sure 
that we cannot be deprived of the consolation of 
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having intended well. It will be an ample reward 
if we can believe that we have been able by our 
trivial labours to co-operate in any degree with 
the efforts of the good and great, '^ to give ardour 
to virtue, and confidence to truth." Our anxiety 
is only for the great truths of our common reli- 
gion, not for any of its subdivisions. 

The sketch which has been introduced of the 
society of Shakers was drawn from personal ob- 
servation. It would have been withheld if we 
could have supposed that it would wound the feel- 
ings even of a single individual of that obscure 
sect. But against this there is a sufficient securi- 
ty. The representation is deemed just, and it is 
hoped would not be thought offensive ; and, be- 
sides, there is little danger that these light volumes 
will ever find their way into a sanctuary from 
whose pale the frivolous amusements and profane 
literature of the ^^ world's people" are carefully 
excluded. 

Whenever the course of our narrative has thrown 
opportunities to our way, we have attempted some 
sketches of the character and manners of the peo- 
ple of this country. We have done this with all 
faithfulness of purpose. If we have failed, we trust 
the fsdlure will be ascribed, as it ought — ^to defect 
of capacity. We live in a country which is be- 
yond parallel, firee, happy, and abundant. As 
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8Dch we would deicribe it — but no Arcadia, for 
we have fouad none. 

We have indeed little sympathy with that nar- 
row-minded patriotJEm which claims bonoun that 
are not yet merited. Oar republicanism is found- 
ed on a broad and general principle, which is op- 
posed to all coronations. We cannot, therefore 
unite IQ hailing onr country the " Queen of the 
earth :" and our religion is too cadiolic to permit 
us to claim for her the exclusive title of " Child 
of the skies :" but we have a deep and heart-felt 
pride — thank heaven a just pride — in the increas- 
ing intelligence, the improving virtue, and the 
rising greatness of our country. There is some- 
thing which more excites the imagination and in- 
terests the affections in expanding energy and 
rapid improvement, than even in perfection itself, 
were that attainable on this earth ; and therefore 
we will ask, what country there is, or has been, 
whose progress towards greatness has been in any 
degree correspondent with our own f Our change 
is so rapid that the future presses on our vision, 
and we enjoy it now. We heed not the sneer that 
our countrymen are " prophetic boasters." The 
future lives in the present. What we are, we owe 
to our ancestors, and what our posterity will be, 
they will owe to us. 

New-Tork, Juae, 1834. 




REDWOOD* 



CHAPTER 1. 



On the last day of Jnne, in the year , « 

small vessel, which traversed weekly the waters of 
Lake Champl&in, was seen slowly entering one of 
die most beautifal bays of that most beautiful lake. 
A travelling carriage with handsome equipments, 
a coachman in livery and an outrider, were drawn 
up on the shore, awaiting the approach of llw 
vessel. On the deck stood a group of traveller! 
for whom the equipape was destined : a beautiful 
young woman, and her attendant a female slave, 
were surveying it with pleased and equal eage^ 
ness, while the father of the yoting lady seemed 
quite absorbed in the contemplation of a scene 
which poetry and painting have marked for their 
own. Not a breeze stirred the waters ; their mirror 
surface was quite nnbroken, save where the little 
vessel traced its dimpled pathway. A cluster of 
islands lay in beantifut fraternity opposite the 
harbour, covered with a rich growth of wood, and 
looking young, and firesb, and bright, as if they 
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had just sprung from the element on which they 
seemed to repose. The western shore presented 
every variety of form ; wooded headlands jutting 
boldly into the lake, and richly cultivated grounds 
sloping gently to its margin. As the traveller's 
delighted eye explored still farther, it rested on the 
mountains that rise in four successive chains, one 
dbove the other, the last in the far distance dimly 
defining and bounding the horizon. A cloud at 
this moment veiled the face of the sun, and its 
rich beams streamed aslant upon the mountain 
tops, and poured showers of gold and purple light 
into the deep recesses of the valleys. Mr. Red- 
wood, a true admu*er of nature's lovely forms, 
turned his unsated gaze to the village they were 
approaching, which was indicated by a neat church 
spire that peered over the hill, on the height and 
declivities of which were planted several new and 
neat habitations. "Oh Caroline, my child, ex- 
claimed the father, was there ever any thing more 
beautiful !" 

" Never, certainly to my eye, replied the daugh- 
ter ; but I think a carriage far less handsome than 
ours would look beautiful, after those little vile 
cal' ches, and viler ponies, with which we made 
our entree into Montreal. Oh, papa," continued the 
young lady, too intent on present pleasure and past 
mortification to notice the shade of disappointment 
that had chased away the animation of her father's 
face 5 " Oh, papa, I never shall forget our odious 
Jittle Canadian driver^ half Indian^ half French, 




the row tueked into hit bnttott-bole, the lignal of 
me DadoQ, and the wampum belt of the other ; and 
then his mongrel dialect. Oh that ' mane done,* 
with which he excmdated his pony and us at the 
■ame momeot, doei it not yet ring in your ears ?** 

" I cannot say that my recoUections are quite 
as lively as yoors, Caroline," rejoined Mr. Red* 
wood. 

" Yon are sueh an old traveller, papa, and be- 
sides yon are always thinking of something else } 
bat it is quite a diffin-eot affair with me. My 
heavens i yon had no imagination of my misery 
£rom the momeat I entered die caliche at la Chinet 
antil I was safely sheltered in my room at die 
hotel : yoa sat rolling your eyes around the green 
fields as if they were all drawing-rooms, and every 
dew-drop a diamond, while I would gladly have 
drowned myself in the St. Lawrence !" 

"Really, my dear," replied the father, his tone 
bordering on contempt, " I did not suspect yon 
of any such mad designs on your own sweet per* 
SOD — ^yoa seemed very quiet." 

*' Quiet, yes indeed, quiet enough ; how conld 
I help myself f but you mnst own, papa, that it 
was excessively mortifying to make our entrance 
into die city in such style. Grandmama says that 
people of fortune should never lay aside the in- 
rignia of their rank." 

" Your pwidmother's jomble of fortune and 
rank have a strong savor of republican ignorance. 
J would advise yon, Miss Redwood, not to adopt 
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her wise axioms as rules for the comduct of 5^our 
life. And you really allowed yourself to suffer 
mortification on account of entering the little city 
of Montreal, in the best mode the country pro^ 
tides for travellers— a place too, where not a 
creature knew you from any otber^nember of the 
buman family f " 

^' Ah, there sir, yon are quite mistaken ; folr 
Captain Fenwick had written to all the officers of 
his corps our iilhention of going to Montreal, and 
be told me that he had described me so particular** 
ly to his friend Captain Fitzgerald, that he wa9 
sure he would know me at a single glance of his 
eye." 

" Then we are indebted to Captain Fenwick for 
the honour of Fitzgerald's civilities f I fancied 
our acquaintance with him had been accidental." 
The penetrating look with which Mr. Redwood 
finished his sentence, gaye it an interrogative 
meaning, and his daughter feeling herself bound 
to reply, said, rather sullenly, " Our introduction 
was purely accidental: you saw it, sir, and I 
thought at ^he time, seemed quite grateful that the 
timely aid of "tEe Captain's arm ^ved me from 
being run over." 

" I was and am grateful, my child, for the aid 
which the gallant Captain's arm afforded you ; 
though it may be, that stoic as I am, I measured 
my gratitude rather by the danger than the alarm. 
The frightened animal, as well as I remember^ 
turned into another street, instead of passing by 
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tbe way we were going ; bat tfaia it neittier bere 
Bor there ; I merely expressed an innocent sarprise, 
diat there thonld have been grounds for yoor ac- 
qoaintance with Captun Fitzgerald which yon 
nevw intimated to me." 

~ " Lord, papa, it is ao awkward to talk to yon 
■boot sncb matters ; I am sore I had no odier 
objection to telling yon diat Fitzgerald knew all 
aboDt as before be saw ns." 

" All abont you. Mils Redwood ; for I am qnlte 
a cipher in the eyes of such men as the Captain, 
baving no other value than what results from being 
your adjunct. Fitsgerald was then apprised that 
yon are a belle, and will foe an heiress." 

" Probably. And if I do possess the advantage 
<tf those distinctions, I am sure I ought to be much 
indebted to Captain Fenwick for making them 
known, that I may enjoy them abroad as well as 
. at home." Mr. Redwood thou^t tbe distinctions 
which procured for bis daughter a host of such 
admirers as Fitegerald of very doubtful advan- 
tage, and would {»rhaps have said so, but the ves- 
sel at this moment touched the wharf, and the 
bustle of disembarking put an end to the conversa- 
tion. The travellers having arranged themselves 
in the carriage, Mr. Redwood ordered die coach- 
man to drive to the village uvern, where he said 
it was bis intention to pass tbe night. A short 
drive carried them to the door of the village inn. 
The landlord was witting on a bench before the 
door, alternately reading a newspaper, and h»- 
2« 
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nagmmg badf a doKs l uii e iq> oft Ae 
pditical topics dbat Aoi aghaied 
own patriotic pdbics woe 
bj the bcariags of hit sgD-boaid ; oBoaeadeof 
irfridi was roddy Actchcd dhe wii ca d c i of Bafw 
goyne, and oo the other, an American eagle with 
Us takms triiuiq>hand]r planted on a BiWah Bott» 
It cannot be pretended that die duH of die aftirt 
had been adequate to revetfing his deagn to dM 
obsenratiott af thepasnng travdkr; orratherthe 
design of ** Major Jonathan Doolittk," whose 
name stood in bold relief on one side, trader the 
shadow of the qnread wing of the eagle ; and on 
die other nnder die delineadon of the victory^ 
which, according to die major's own opinion, he 
had been a distingnisbed instrument in achieving. 
Bat any deficiency in the skiU of the artist was 
abandandy supplied by the valuable comment of 
die major, whose memory or ima^ation filled 
up the imperfect outline with every particular of 
the glorious victory* The carriage drew up to 
the door of the valiant publican, and in answer to 
Mr. Redwood's inquiry for tfae landlord, the major 
replied without doffing his hat or changing his 
attitudci *^ I am he, sir, in the room of a better.'* 
Mr. Redwood then inquired, if he could obtain ac- 
commodation for the night. The major replied 
exchanging; with his compatriots a knowing winkj 
^ that he rather guessed not : he did not lay out to 
entertain people firom the old countries; his women 
folks thought they took too much waiting on.^ 



iEaroline whiapered an vatKaty to her fadier, to 
vder the coachman to drive on ; bat Mr. Redwood, 
withoat heeding her, said, "yon mistake tu,inead, 
we are your own coontry people, just returning 
firom a visit to the Briti^ provinces, and as we 
have our own servants, and shall not need mncb 
waiting on, yon wit! not perhaps object to rec«v> 
ing us." The major's reluctance was somewhat 
abated by this infonnation, and would probably 
have been quite overcome, bnt for his denre of 
ke^ung up his conseqaeoce in the eyes of the 
hy-standers, by showing off bis inherent dislike 
of an unquestionable gentleman. He uud, diey 
were calculating to have a tnuning the next day, 
and the women folks had Just put the house to 
rights, and he rather gnessed, tbey would not 
choose to have it disturbed, but it was according 
as they could agree ; " and if," he added, for the 
£rst time rising and advancing towards Mr. Red- 
wood, " if the gentleman could make it an object 
to them to take so much trouble, he would go in 
and inquire.** 

This last interested stipulation of the majw 
filled up the measure of Mr. Redwood's disgust ; 
and turning abruptly from him to a good-natured 
looking man, who, at that moment riding past 
them on horseback, had checked the career of his 
horse to gaze at the travellers, he inquired the dis- 
tance to the next village. "That," replied tfae- 
man, ** is according to which road you take." 

" Is there any chtHce between the roads i^ 



^^ It's rather my belief there is ; anyhow, there 
is many opinions held about them. Squire Upton 
said, it was shortest by his bouse, if you cut off 
die bend by deacon Garson's ; and General Martin 
maintained, it was shortest round the long quarter, 
so they got ontthe surveyor and chained it." ''And 
which road," interrupted Mr. Redwood, '' proved 
the shortest ?" 

'' Oh there was no proof about it ; the road is a 
bone of contention yet. The surveyor was called 
off to hold a Justice's court before he had finished 
the squire's road, and — " 

" Which do you believe the shortest ?" exclaim- 
ed Mr. Redwood, impatiently cutting short the 
history of the important controversy. 

" Oh I," replied the man, laughing, " and every 
body else but the squire, calculates it to be the 
shortest way round the long quarter, and the pros- 
pects are altogether preferable that way, and that 
is something of an object as you seem to be stran- 
gers in these parts." 

" Oh Lor4" exclaimed Caroline, " it will soon 
be too daifk for any prospect but that of breaking 
all our necks !" 

<< Do you think," pursued Mr. Redwood, " that 
we shall be able to arrive before dark ?" 

" That's according as your horses are." 

<' The horses are good and fleet." 

** Well then, sir, it will depend something on the 
driver ; but if yon will take my advice, you will 
stop by the way. It is aot far from night ', there 




is 8 pntty pekaidt clond rinng ; it » a stretxhy 
road to Eaton, and it will be Bometfaing risky for 
yon to try to get there by dsyligbt. But, rir, if 
yoo find younelf crowded for time, and will stc^ 
at myfaooie, we will do oar best to make you 
•omfbrtable for die nigfat. If yon will pat np 
with tilings being in a plain femmvlike way, yon 
shall be kindly welcome." 

Mr. Redwood dianked the good man heartily 
for the proffer of his hospitali^, but declined it^ 
saying, be doubted not they should be able to 
reach die next village before tbe storm. He tiien 
directed his coachman to drive on n^idly ; and 
exchanging a farewell nod widi bis informant, who 
rode on briskly before him, he sunk back into his 
seat, and relapsed into silence and abstraction. 

Meanwhile, Caroline sat listening in trepidation 
to tbe hoarse, Uiongh yet distant threatenings of 
the thunder, and watching with a restless eye the 
fearful clouds that rolled darkly, i^hime over 
volume, in their ascent to mid heaven. " Tot 
gracions sake put your bead out of the coa^ 
lilly," said she to her servant, " and look if there 
is any sign of the village." Lilly could Just dis- 
cern the spire of a church that stood on a distant 
hill. *'0n a hill of course," replied Caroline; 
" one would think these yankees bad contrived 
their churches for telegraphs. I am delighted at 
any rate, that there is -a landmark in dgbt. For 
heaven's sake, papa," she added, impetuously tom- 



in^ to her father, " do rouse yourself, and took sti 
those clouds." ' 

" 1 have been looking, my child, for the last 
half hour, watching the fading away of the hright 
lints from the edges of that beautiful mass of 
clouds, and tliinking them a fit emblem of human 
life. Thus we gaze upon the brilliant vapour, 
and are dazzled with its changeful hues, till the 
itorm bursts in fury on our heads. Hark, Caro- 
line, how the wind sighs through the branches of 
the trees : does it not seem as if nature thus ex- 
pressed her dread of the violence that is about to 
be done to her beautiful face ?" 

" Oh, what does master mean," inquired Lilly $ 
*' does he think our faces will be struck with th* 
lightning ?" 

" Heaven only knows what your master means. 
Do, papa, tell Ralph lo drive faster, the darkness 
is horrible." 

Mr. Redlrood soon felt that his daughter's ter- 
rors were not groundless. The clonds had gather- 
ed a portentous blackness, strong gales of wind 
were rushing over the lake, the rain already poured 
in torrents, and there were only such intervals be- 
tween the lightning as served to contrast the vivid 
flashes with the thick darkness; the thunder burst 
in loud explosions over their heads, and its fearful 
peals were prolonged and reverberated by the 
surrounding hills. The horses became restive, 
and the coachman called lo his master for per- 
mission to stop at the neit habitation. This was 
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MadQy granted, and the coachman reined hii 
' horses into a road that led off the highway, over a 
tittle knoll to a farm hoiue which stood on a small 
amnence at die right. Some rocks, a few feet in 
beighl, served as an embankmait to the road on 
the left. The coachman cracked bis whip, and 
the facvses were pressing on at their utmost speed, 
when a thondeF-bolt struck an enormous dead 
tree a little in advance of them, fired its driest 
branches, descended the trunk of the tree, and 
tearing to splinters the parts it touched, laid the 
roots bare, and passed off across the road. The 
horses terrified by the excessive vividness of the 
figfatning, or the flaming tree, or perhaps both, 
iprang to the left, and before the coachman, scarce- 
ly less terrified than they, had made an effort to 
control their movements, they had dashed over the 
rocks, and forced the carriage after them. The 
horses sprang through a. clump of young walnuts 
that grew at the base of the rocks. Most happily 
the carriage was too wide for the passage, and the 
ailes of the wheels were can^t by the trees : the 
sudden check given to the velocity of the moUon 
of the carriage, broke the traces, and die released 
horses bounded away, leaving it and its inmates 
in perfect safe^. 

The moment Mr. Redwood perceived the horses 
wonld inevitably descend the rocks, he had in- 
stinctively opened the carriage door and sprung 
out : he fell against the trunk of a tree, and when 
be attempted to rise to move to hit dtngbter's re- 
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fief, he felt himself disabled, and sunk back insensi- 
ble. Fortunately the coachman, quite unharmed, 
lew to the aid of the mistress and maid who were 
both shrieking in the carriage. ^*Oh, stop the 
horses, stop the horses !" cried Caroline. 

^^ The horses, Miss Caroline, are gone.^ '' Grone, 
but oh, Raphy, won't they come back again?" 

Upon Ralph's repeated assurances that there 
was not the slightest danger of, or from such a 
circumstance, Caroline alighted, and found to 
her surprise, life and limb unscathed. When she 
had quite satisfactorily ascertained this fact, she 
turned to look for her father, but when she saw 
him stretched on the grass the image of death, she 
shrunk back appalled. At this moment she heard 
some persons approaching to their assistance ; they 
were from the neighbouring farm houses, and had 
been alarmed by her shrieks which they had beard 
even amid the " wild war of earth and heaven.'* 
" Make the best of your way, miss, to the house," 
said one of the men khidly, ^^ we will bring the 
gentleman in our arms." Caroline followed the 
direction, and was met at the door by several 
females, who clustered about her with exf^ressions 
of pity, and offers of assistance. She moved past 
them all, and throwing herself into a chair, vented 
her feelings in loud hysterical sobbings-; while 
Lilly set up a most doleful cry of ^<Oh, what will 
become of us, master is killed, and the horses are 
gone !" The mistress of the house with a voice of 
authority commanded her to be still ^ and at this 
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moment the men entered, bearing In Mr. Redwoodi 
pale as death, but sensible. and 'calm. "Thank 
God you are not hurt, my child," he stud, oo 
seeing Caroline, " and I am better." The door of a 
spare room being now thrown open, the bed un- 
covered, the pillows shaken np, the mistresB of the 
house pointed to the men to deposit thnr bnrthen 
there. Caroline and her servant followed Mr. 
Redwood ; but so much were they both terrified by 
his paleness, and the distordon of his face Irom the 
extreme pain he endured, thai they were incapable 
of oflering him any assistance. Not so the good 
matron and her young hand-maidens. It seemed 
to be their vocadon to act ; and so efficient were 
they in their prompt ministration of camphor and 
cordials, that he was soon in a state fully to under- 
stand his condidon and wants. He said to hit 
daughter that it would be necessary for him to re- 
main where he was for the present, to summon a 
phyrician immediately, to ascertain the injury ha 
had sustained, and to set his arm if the bones were, 
as he apprehended, displaced; against this the 
daughter warmly remonstrated. 

His host, having overheard a part of the de- 
bate, which was conducted in an under tone, said 
he would call Debby. " Debby," he said, " was as 
skilful as the run of doctors ; she was a nal'ral 
bone-setter ; at any rate, if the gentleman was not 
willing to trust himself in her hands, she could tell 
if there were any broken bones." Debby was sum- 
moned, and soou made her appearance, muttering 
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something about the boys, boy-fashion, having left 
out the old mare, and she guessed she felt as much 
pain with her broken leg, as your quality. She, 
however, seemed a little sodened at the sight of Mr. 
Redwood, who was evidently suffering acute pain^ 
and what probably interested Debby more, bearing 
it manfully. " Not," she continued, " that I would 
put a beast's life against a man's ; but she is a good 
creature, and a sarviceable, and it is a shame 
for the boys to neglect her because she grows a 
little old and unsightly." The boys, as she de- 
nominated two full grown young men, who stood 
at the foot of the bed, exchanged smiles, as if they 
were too much inured to this privileged railer, 
to heed her reproaches. Mr. Redwood shrunk 
from her touch as she approached him ; but with-^ 
out noticing his alarm, she thrust her hand into 
an enormous pocket, which hung on one side of 
iier gaunt person, and extricating from its miscel- 
laneous contents, a large pair of scissors, (which 
one would have thought stood as little chance of 
being found as a needle in a hay-mow,), she cut 
open the sleeve of the coat with more care and 
adroitness than could have been expected from 
such an operator, and then unceremonieusly tear* 
ing down the shirt sleeve, she proceeded to the ex- 
amination of the arm, which she pronounced a bad 
business. The shoulder she said was out of joint, 
and a breakage into the bargain : ^* and do you, 
James," said she, turning to one of the young 
men, '^ mount Rover, and go for Doctor Bristol^ 
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and tell him to come as fast as horse-Aesh can 
bring him, for it an't all nature ciin set this arm 
after to night. And James, child," she added, 
"be careful when you take Rover out of the 
stable, not to hit the old mare; for beasts have 
feelings too." 

There had been soch promptness in Miss Deb- 
by's proceedings, and the family was obviously 
so much in the habit of obeying her orders, that 
Mr. Redwood had not as yet been able to inter- 
pose a question ; but as James turned to execute 
Debby's order, he said, " stop, young man ; before 
yoa go I should like to know who this Dr. Bris- 
tol is, and to ascertain his ability to perform r 
delicate operation; and I must know from yoti, 
tny friettd," he continaed, turaing to the master of 
the bouse, (whom he had just recognised to be 
the same person who had so kindly invited 
lum to accept a shelter beneath his roof,) " whether 
you can accommodate my daughter and myself, 
while we may be detained by this unlucky acci- 
dent." 

Mr. and Mrs. Lenox (the farmer and bis wife,) 
were eagerly beginning to proffer their hospitality, 
with the courtesy of genuine kindness, when Debb^' 
interrupted them, with saying, " go along, James, 
this is no time to stand upon compliments, go like 
the wind, a miss is as good as a mile." 

James obeyed; and Mr. Lenox said, I believe 
you may trust Dr. Bristol, sir ; he doctors all the 
country round, and in all curable cases, under 
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Providence, be cures. He studied under Rush, 
and has but few equals in these parts." 

^ No, no," said Debby, " nor in any other parts : 
he is a real likely man, and they anH much thick- 
er any where than swallows in January." " But," 
interposed Mr. Lenox, ''as the gentleman is a 
stranger among us, it is natural, and very right 
that he should be mistrustful." 

" Oh, quite right," replied Debby, " and ration* 
al ; and I like him all the better for it ; none but 
your parfect fools believe in any thing and every 
body. But it is," she continued, with the gout 
of an amateur in the matter, '' it is a real pleasure 
to see Dr. Bristol set bones ; it is beautiful. There 
was Toin RHSsell, fool and mad-cap that he 
was, and bating his being a human creature, oetter 
dead than alive, that fell off from the steeple 
of cur meeting-house ; there was scarce a whole 
bone left in his body ; and when the doctor first 
overhauled him, he looked dumb-foundered, for 
he is tender-hearted for all being a doctor; I 
spirited him up, and he went to work and a quick- 
er, neater piece of work never has been done 
since the days of miracles : the bones went snap, 
crack, like the guns of our militia boys ; not quite 
so loud may-be, but full as reg'lar." 

" God grant," exclaimed Mr. Redwood, (who 
had been writhing under Debby's story,) that your 
doctor may not have lost his gifts, nor his skill." 
" No," replied Debby, " a wise man an't apt to 
lose either." Mr. Redwood felt a natural appre^ 




bension, lest he should not be able to obtun tli« 
aid of this physician, whose skill seemed to have 
inspired such confidence, and he inquired of Mr. 
Lenox, if he tbonght it probable the messenger 
would find bim at home. "Almost certain," re- 
plied Mr. Lenox, "he was here yesterday to pay 
bis last visit to a yonng man who has been a long 
time sick, poor feilow : he died last evening." " A 
consolatory proof of yoor doctor's skill," murmur- 
ed Mr. Redwood. 

Half a dozen inoaths were opened at once to 
explain the doctor's failure. " Deborah's shrill 
tones prevailed over every other voice ; " our days 
are all numbered, man," she said, " and to all there 
comes a sickness that neither doctors nor doctors- 
trade can cure ; and besides, as to in'ard diseni'es, 
there's none but your pretensioners that profess to 
understand them at all times." 

"And poor Edward," interposed Mr. Lenox, 
**died, I believe, of that which you may well call an 
inward disease, for which there is no help in this 
world, a broken heart." " As much that as any 
thing," said Debby ; " at least that mig;ht be called 
the 'casion of it all ; and it is far easier," she con- 
tinued, looking at Mr. Redwood, " mending broken 
bones than broken hearts." 

" And far easier breaking bones than hearts," 
replied Mr. Redwood. 

" That," said the Indefatigable Deborah, " de- 
pends something upon what the heart is made of. 
Some hearts are tough as a bull's hide; you might 
3* 
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at well break a rock with sun-beams as break them 

ft 

with such troubles as snapped the cord of poor 
Eddy, a weakly narvous feeling creature." Mr. 
Redwood was suffering too severely to indulge any 
cariosity in relation to Eddy. AH parties became 
silent, and remained so until the arrival of the phy- 
sician, save the occasional interruption of a groan 
from the stranger, or an expression of sympathy 
from some one of the group that surrounded his 
bed. We may profitably fill this interval with a 
description of the various persons that the occasion 
had assembled. And first, as roost conspicuous, the 
stranger, mutilated as he was, appeared a finely 
formed and graceful man, with a certain air of 
gentility and high-breeding, which even an un- 
practised eye may detect in the most unfavourable 
circumstances. He was rather above the ordina- 
ry height, and extremely thin. His high forehead^ 
fi*om which the hair had receded ; the hair itself^ 

*' Jet black sare where some touch of g^ray 
Had ta^en the youthful hue away ;^ 

and the deep furrow in his cheeks, indicated that 
sorrow, in some of its Proteus shapes, had acce* 
lerated the work of time'; that the fruit which youth 
had promised, had been blasted — ^not ripened. His 
face was a history ; but there were few that pos- 
sessed the key by which the settled gloom of his 
pallid brow, and the melancholy of his fine hazle 
eye might have been interpreted. The figure of De- 
borah supporting the elegant traveller, looked like 
the rough-hewn stone begide the exquisitely polish^ 
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ed sutne on which the Kolptor hat eipended all 
his art. 

Miss Debby's person, mind, and history, were 
altogether Gingalar. Her height was rather above 
the grenadier standard, as she exceeded by one 
inch six feet ; her stature and her weather-beaten 
skin would have led one to suspect that her iemi- 
nioe drees was a vun attempt at disguise, had not 
her voice, which possessed the shrillness which is 
the peculiar attribute of a woman's, testified to 
Afiss Debhy's right to malie pretensions which at 
the first glance seemed monstroos ; her quick 
gray eye, shaded by huge, bushy eye-brows, indi- 
cated sagacity and thought ; time, or accident, 
had made such ravages on her teeth, that bnt a 
very few remained, end they stood like hardy vete- 
rans who have by dint of soperior strength sur- 
vived their contemporaries. 

As Debby would not voluntarily encumber her- 
self with any toilette duties that could in decency 
be dispetued with, she had never put any covering 
«D her hair, which time had now considerably 
grisled ; but she wore it confined in one long braid, 
and so closely bound with a black ribbon, that 
it did not require, in her judgment, more than 
a weekly adjustment. The only relict of worldly 
or womanly vanity which Debby displayed, was 
a string of gold beads, which, according to a tra- 
dition that hi^ been carefully transmitted to the 
younger members of the family, had been given 
to their Aunt Debby some thirty years before by 
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a veteran soldier, who, at the close of our revolu- 
tionary war, was captivated by the martial air of 
this then young Amazon. 

But Debby was so imbued with the independent 
Spirit of the times, that she would not then consent 
to the surrender of any of her rights : and there 
was no tradition in the family that her maidenly 
pride had suffered a second solicitation* The care- 
ful preservation of the beads, and a certain kind- 
liness and protecting air towards all mankind, in- 
dicated ever after a grateful recollection of her 
lover. On the whole, there was in Deborah's face^ 
rough and ungainly as it was, an expression of be- 
nevolence that humanized its hard features, and af- 
fected one like the sun-beams on a frosty Novem- 
ber day. She was an elder sister of Mr. Lenox ; 
had always resided with his family; and was treated 
with deference by all its amiable members. 

Mr. Lenox, as master of the family, was entitled 
to precedence in our description; but in this in- 
stance, as in many others, a prominent character has 
controlled the arrangement of accidental circum- 
stances. He belonged to the mass of New- 
England farmers, was industrious and frugal, 
sober and temperate, and enjoyed the reward of 
those staple virtues, good health and a compe- 
tency. He was rather distinguished for the passive 
than the active virtues, patient and contented ; he 
either enjoyed with tranquillity, or resigned with- 
out repining. His wife (we believe not a singular 
ease in matrimonial history,) was his superior: 




'iDtelligeDt, well-informed, eaterpriuDg, and effi- 
cient, sfae was accouDted by all her neighbours 
■an ambitioui woman. The lofty may smile with 
coatempt, that the equivocal virtue, which it 
appropriated to the Cssars and the Napoleons, 
should be so much as mentioned in the low vales of 
humble life. But the reasonable will not dispute 
that Mrs. Lenox made ambition viitoc, when they 
learn that all ber aspirations after distincdon were 
limited to the appropriate duties of ber ttatioa. 
Her husband and sons wore the finest ctotfa that 

was manufaclared in the county of . Mrs. 

Lenox's uble was covered with the faandfomeit 
and the whitest diaper. Her butter and cheese 
commanded the higher price in tbe market. 
SeuucS these borne-bred virtues, she possessed the 
almost universal passion of ber country for intel- 
lectual pleaBores. She read with avidity herseUi 
' and eagerly seised every opportunity for the im- 
provement of ber children. She had manied 
very young, and was still b the prime of life. 
Tbe elder members «f her family were already 
educated (md established in the world ; and she 
had the prospect of enjoying what Franklin 
reckons among the benefits of our early marriages, 
*' an afternoon and evening of cheeriul leisure." 
Her eldest son, witli very little aid from his pa- 
rents, had, by his own virtuous exertions, obtained 
a collegiate and theological education, and was 
established a popular clergyman in one of tbe 
southern cities. Her second son had emigrated to 
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Ohio, and had already transmitted to his parents 
a drawing and description of a prosperous little 
town, where, five years before his axe had first 
announced man's right to dominion over the forest. 
Two sons remained at home to labour on the 
paternal farm ; and four girls, from ten to eighteen, 
diligent, good-humoured, and intelligent, com- 
pleted the circle of the domestic felicities of this 
happy family. Both Mr. and Mrs. Lenox had 
the wise and dutiful habit, which, in almost any 
condition, might generate contentment, of lookuig 
at their own possessions, to awaken their gratitude, 
rather than by comparing the superior advantages 
of others with their . meaner possessions, to dash 
their own cup with the veAOin of discontent and 
envy, a few drops of which will poison the sweeteM 
draught ever prepared by a paternal Providence. 

On the kindness of this family Mr. Redwood and 
his daughter were cast for the present ; and proud 
and powerful in the possession of rank and fortune, 
Miss Redwood was obliged to learn the humiliat- 
ing truth, that no human creature can command 
independence. Mr. Redwood had been all his life 
a traveller, and was a man of the world. He 
comprehended at once the embarrassments of his 
situation, and gracefully accommodated himself to 
the inconveniences of it, and in such a way, as to 
conciliate the favour of the good-hearted people 
about him. How far his daughter imitated his 
wise example, the following pages will shows 



BeroBE the retum of James Lenox mth the 
physician, Mr. Redwood bad made an arrange- 
meot with Mr. Leoox, who consented to consider 
the strangers as boarders while Mr. Redwood's 
accident should detain bim at the place we shall 
call Eton. Some little bustle in the entry ar^ 
nonnced the arrival of the phyBician, and be enter- 
ed the apartment followed by Caroline, who with 
more alarm thui riieiiad testified before, advanced 
hastily, to her father, and said in a tone which 
though a little depressed, was still loud enough to 
be overheard by all the by-standers — "My dear 
&ther, you surely will not snfier yourself to he 
murdered by a country doctor : pray, pray, re- 
member poor Rose." 

" Your grandmother's lap-<log ? do not be a 
nmpleton, Caroline." 

" I do not see," replied Caroline, sdll in a 
tone of eager expostulation, '* how Rose briiu a 
4og, alters the case. 1 am sure grandmaina 
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thought as much oT her as of any friend she had 
in the world. May not," she added, turning to 
the physician, "may not my father wait till a 
surgeon can be obtained from Boston or New- 
York ?" 

" Undoubtedly he may," replied the doctor, 
smiling. 

" And without danger.'^" inquired Mr. Redwood, 
who seemed to have become infected with his 
daughter's apprehensions. 

" Possibly without danger," replied the physi- 
cian, " though I should apprehend not without great 
additional suffering.'^ 

" Better to suffer than to die," urged Caroline. 

" I trust your father is not reduced to that al- 
ternative," replied the physician. ** Such acci- 
4^nts are inconvenient, but seldom fatal. Shall I, 
sir," he added, turning to Mr. Redwood, "proceed 
to the examination of your arm.*^" 

The modest demeanor and\nanly promptness of 
the doctor inspired his patient with confidence; and 
ashamed of having for a moment yielded to the 
weakness of his daughter, he said, "proceed, sir, 
certainly. Forgive my daughter's scruples^ — she 
is alarmed and inexperienced.'^ 

" She is a dumb fool," muttered Debby ; and 
laying her arm on Caroline's, with a force to com- 
pel obedience, she pushed her out of the room, 
and then with an absolute command, dispersing all 
bu^^jikose whose assistance was required, she pre^ 




pared to obey the orders of doctor Bristo], to 
whom she evidently deferred aa to a master opt' 
rator. The phyucion in his turn treated her as 
a confidential agent ; and so quietly, skilfiilly, and 
expeditiously did be perform the operation, that 
be fuUy Bubstantiated in the Judgment of his grate- 
ful patient, all the praise that had been lavished 
on him. Mr. Redwood bore the operation with 
stoical firmness, but after it was over bis strength 
seemed much exhausted. 

His physician ordered that he should be kepi 
perfecUy quiet, and that no one should have ac- 
cess to the room but those whose services were ne- 
cessary. He inquired of Mr. Redwood if hv 
preferred that his daughter should stay with hiin. 
Mr. Redwood, sighing deeply, replied, that his 
danghter was too much unaccustomed to scenes of 
this kind to be of any use to him ; and tbe phy- 
sician proceeded to make arrangements with Mrs. 
Lenox and Deborah. The result of their deli- 
berations was, thatDeborah should keep this night's 
vigil at the bed of the sick man. 

These important arrangements being made, 
doctor Bristol undertook to inform Miss Red- 
wood of her father's amended condition. She 
received the intelligence with less animation than 
might have been reasonably anticipated from the 
apprehensions she had expressed. "She was glad," 
she said, " it was all over, for she was tired to death 
and wished to go to her room." 

Vol. I. 4 
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"Yes," said her officious domestic, *^ you are 
tired, Miss Gary, you look very sick ; as pale as 
a ghost." 

" Oh Lilly," exclaimed Caroline, "that is im- 
possible, for I never lose my colour, you know;" and 
she ran briskly to*a looking-glass, which, shrouded 
in gauze, and bedecked with festoons of ground- 
pine, adorned Mrs. Lenox's neat parlour. The mir- 
ror was imperfect, audit sent back as distorted a re- 
semblance of the disappointed beauty, as if spleen 
and envy had reflected the image. " Oh Lord ! 
Lord !" she exclsdmed, " it would be the death of 
me to see myself again in that odious glass." 

" I hope not," said doctor Bristol. " We have 
specifics for such diseases in this retirement, where 
there are few to admire, and none to flatter." 

" Are all your specifics, caustics, doctor ?" 

" Oh no !" replied the doctor, smiling very 
pleasantly, (for it cannot be denied that his instinc- 
tive indignation at Miss Redwood's insensibility was 
softened by her matchless beauty ;) " no, we pre- 
scribe caustics for inveterate diseases only : for 
the young and susceptible we have gentler reme- 
dies." 

" And your cure for vanity is " 

" Abstinence— or, a low diet often subdues the 
violence of the symptoms — the disease is of the 
chronic order, seldom cured. But do not im- 
agine that I have the presumption to prescribe for 
yon, Miss Redwood, ignorant as I am even of the 
existence of the malady." 




"YoQF presenptioD, rar, would at any rate be 
quite Goperfluous," replied Caroline, airangiog 
while she spoke with evident satisfaction, her dark 
glossy curls before the mirror of her dressing-case, 
which Lilly (irith the true insdnct of a lady's mud,) 
bad placed before her mistress ; " vanity will die 
of starvation in this solitude." 

*' Oh my dear young lady, yon are ignorant 
of tbe disease," rejoined the doctor; *' there is no 
element in which it camiot live, and thrive, and 
find food convenient for it. I am not much skilled 
in the history of classic gentry ; but if I remem- 
ber right, it was not the flatteries of a court or 
a multitude, that cost poor Narcissus his life, 
but a rustic truth-telliDg woodland stream: de- 
pend on it, Miss Redwood, the danger is within; 
and ' inward diseases,* as my friend Debby calk 
them, are apt to baffle the most skilful." 

"That being so, sir," retorted Miss Redwood, 
" it may be well to reserve your skill for obviouf 
diseases and real dangers." She then proceeded 
to inquire with considerable interest, into the par- 
ticnlars of her father's injury ; and concluded by 
asking how long they should be detained at Eton. 

" ft is imposdble to say," replied the doctor : 
" five or six weeks; perhaps longer. Your father's 
recovery must depend somewhat on his previous 
health and stock of spirits." 

" Oh, then it is a desperate case, for he has been 
on the verge of the consumption for these two 
years ; and as to his spirits, heavea only knowf 
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when he had any. He has been as dull as death 
ever since I remember him." 

« Very unfavourable," replied the doctor, sha- 
king his head; ''but a parent's melancholy must be 
obstinate indeed to resist the cheering efforts of a 
child ; and I trust, Miss Redwood, your resolution 
and patience will be equal to the present demand 
on them." 

'' It is a demand I cannot answer, sir. I night 
as well call spirits from the vasty deep, as summon 
mine at pleasure. Grandmamma always ssdd cheer- 
fulness was a virtue that belonged to common peo- 
ple — quite necessary for them. I am never me- 
ancholy, however. Melancholy only suits the old 
and unfortunate; and if I must remain here, I will 
try not to hang myself." 

'' A virtuous resolution, truly." 

'' Doctor," exclaimed Caroline, after a few mo- 
ments pause, ''is there nothing going on here; 
nothing to keep one alive?" 

"Yes," replied the doctor, drily, " from this 
very house there is to be a funeral to-morrow." 

" Quite a diveiting circumstance," rejoined Ca- 
roline. " Pray, sir, who is it that is to be buried ? 
No one of any consequence of course." 

" Groodness is the only consequence that we ac- 
knowledge," replied the doctor, gravely; " and 
our young friend's escutcheon has no blot upon it." 

Caroline seemed mortified, and did not pursue 
her inquiries, and the physician took his leave after 
having repeated his orders that the invalid should 
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be kept as quiet as possible till his return in thf 
monuDg. 

Miss Redwood was shown into a small but very 
neat apartment, in which were tiro beds ; one oftbem 
had just been arranged for her accommodation. 
"This bed is for me, is it?*' she inquired, turning to a 
little ^rl who was her conductor, and at the same 
moment negligently throwing down her hat on u 
neatly qailted spread, as white as snow. 

" Yes, miss, that is yours," replied the child. 
■ " And the other is my servant's .'" 

" Oh no, miss, that is Ellen's t" 

■'Well, yon little thing, what is your name r' 

" Lucy,'* replied the child, dropping a courtesy 

" Well^ Lucy, ask your mother to order a bed 
made for my servant here." 

" I can ask her," replied the child ; " but," she ad- 
ded in a lower tone as she was lea^'ing the room. 
" I guess she won't find it convenient to put that 
black girl into Ellen's room." 

Lucy, however, notwithstanding her prediction, 
returned in a fev moments to say that Miss Red- 
wood's request was granted ; " and you may thank 
Ellen for it," she added, " for mother would not 
hear to it till Ellen begged her." " Well, well, 
child, you may go now — it is all very well. I shall 
take care to compensate your mother, and this 
Ellen too, for any favours they may grant me. 
Lilly," she added, turning to her servant, *' un- 
dress me, and make over that bed, it is not likely 
these people know how to make a bed. Pin down 
4» 
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the undershect all -around as grandmamma has 
hers ; I feel fidgelty to-night, and a wrinkle would 
disturb me — ^heigho ! how long is it since we left 
Montreal, Lilly ?" 

" Two days, Miss Gary." 

" Two days ! what an age it seems : two days 
since I parted from the divine Fitzgerald, and it 
will be twice that number of weeks before I see 
another civilized being. That old jade that told my 
fortune, coming down the lake, was not so much out 
when she said I should meet with losses and cros- 
ses ; but who could have dreamed of such a cross 
as this ? And then to think that the Craytons will 
get to Boston before us ; and Maria will contrive 
to show off her french dresses first. Ohj it is too 
provoking ! For heaven's sake, Lilly, stow away 
my trunk out of my sight, it will make me wretch- 
ed to see those beautiful dresses of Le Moine's, all 
lying idle, gettingyellow, and old-fashioned." Thus 
Miss Redwood continued to run on, half to her , 
servant, and half to herself, till she lost in sleep 
the consciousness of her disappointments. 




CHAPTER ni. 



'liter lorlu unl bliek cbdpI<iI« 
^vnxitrgrftlt nlvrt'icliiDt 
iu Dttj dlOiar, but ■XsctlDD 
JubUi Id wblta ud bluk tha nni." 



Hfiiotr Redwood was a native of Virginia, that 
State of the Union where the patiician rank has es- 
caped ia the greatest degree, the levelling principle 
of republicaniBiD. His father was a rich planter : 
adhering pertinaciously to the custom of his prede- 
cessors, he determined that his eldest son should 
inherit his large landed property. To Henry h<' 
gave a good edncation, and designed that he 
should resort to the usual expedient of nnportioned 
gentility, compensating by his marriage for the 
defects of bis inheritance. He was early destined to 
be the husband of Maria Manning, the only daugh- 
ter of Mr. Redwood's sister, a rich widow who re- 
sided in Charleston, South-Carolina. 

Henry Redwood had oripnally a highly gilded 
mind, and strong affections ; under happy influences 
be might have become the benefactor of his coun- 
try, iu ornament and blessing ; or he might iu 
domestic life have illustrated the virtues that are ap- 
propriate to its quiet paths. His ftither trained hL"; 
eldest son in his own habits, which were those of 
an english country squire. Henry was left to fol- 
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low the bent of his own inclinations, and posses- 
sing a less robust constitution than his brother, 
and a contemplative tiirn of mind, he preferred se* 
dentary to active pursuits. He early manifested * 
a decided taste for literature 5 he felt the beauty, 
and confessed the power of the moral sublime ; he 
loved the virtues that illustrate the pages of the 
moralist, and he sympathised with the examples of 
heroism which the poet and the historian have 
rescued from the ashes of past ages. 

But unhappily he saw few resemblances in life 
to these fair portraits. His father's character was 
of the coarsest texture ; his life when not devoted 
to the gaming table, the excitements of the race- 
ground, or the stimulating pleasures of the chase, 
was wasted in the most perfect indolence at home : 
his mother had been a beauty, and possessed 
many of the gentle qualities of her sex, but, 
unresisting and timid in her nature, she had fallen 
into such habits of unqualified submission to her 
husband, that she had no longer courage to assert 
the rights of virtue, or power to impress them on 
her children. Young Redwood had one friend, 
the son of a neighbouring planter, whom he call- 
ed his good genius, and his elevated character 
and rare purity entitled him to this distinction. 
The influence of his virtues and affection might, 
perhaps, have preserved Henry from the errors of 
bis after life, but their opportunities of intercourse 
were rare and brief, in consequence of a political 
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animosity between their parents, and before Henr}* 
bid recriyed impresnons deep enough to mature 
into principle the strong inspirations of feeling, he 
was aaat to college ; th««, by one of those nn- 
lacky chances that sometimes give a colour to the 
destiny of life, he was led, first to an acqutuntance, 
and subsequently to an intimacy, with an nnprin- 
apled man, by the name of Alsop. This man 
possessed plausible talents and insinuating man- 
ners ; but his mind had been contaminated by the 
infidelity fashionable at that period, and his vanity 
was stimulated by the hope of adding to his little 
band of converts a yonng man of Redwood's ac- 
knowledged genius. 

The unfeeling and audacious wit of Voltaire, 
(be subtle arguments of Hume, and all that reck- 
less and busy in&delity h»a imagined and invented, 
were arrayed by this skiliiil champion against the 
accidental faith of Henry Redwood : for that ffuth 
may surely be called accidental which knows no 
reason for it eustence, but is the result of being 
bom in a christian community, and of an occa- 
sional attendance at church. The triumph was an 
easy one. Redwood's vision, like that of other 
anbelievers, was dastled by the ignus fatuus that hi:: 
own vanity had kindled ; and like them, he flattered 
himself, that he was making great discoveries, 
because he bad turned from the road which was 
travelled by the vulgar tiirong. 

In the free and even licentioas speculations of 
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the clofet, young Redwood, was not sarpmsied by 
any of his new intimates ; but he had a parity and 
refinement of taste, which, thoo^ it would not 
have opposed an effisctnal barrier to strong temp- 
tation, deterred him firom associating himsdf 
with them in their gross and profligate pleasnrer. 
He was sometimes disgusted, but never shocked 
by their profligacy. He maintained that what- 
ever a man called good, was good to him ; and 
that, released from the thraldom of fearing a 
visionary future, he was at liberty to disengage 
himself firom the galling fetters which virtue and 
religion impose, and to expatiate without appre- 
hension or compunction in a re^on of perfect 
liberty. A little reflection, and a very short experi- 
ence taught him, that these principles would dis- 
solve society, and then like some other philoso- 
phers, he adopted expediency for his rule of right 
He found it to be impossible so suddenly to eman- 
cipate men from the slavery of prejudice ; " some 
hundred years must pass away before the down- 
fall of the prevailing systems of superstition." The 
enlightened must submit, while the ignorant are 
the msyority ; and a man's conduct must be gra- 
duated by the standard of the community in which 
he lived. 

Opinion was the rule, and ignorance the pre- 
siding deity, in this new creed. Still, Henry 
Redwood's reason was not quite obscured, nor 
his heart quite depraved. He often turned from 
the heartless pages of infidelity to the inspirationf' 
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of virtue, and found that while the first controll- 
ed his judgment, the latter could alone sway his 
afiections. A virtuous action would send an in- 
voluntary glow to his cheek, and make him wi^ 
he had never doubted the reality of the principle 
that produced it. 

Redwood was ambitious ; and after having won 
the first literary hoaoors of his college, he re- 
turned to his family elated with success, and 
proud of his superiority. He agun met the finend 
of his youth, Edmund Westall, who, during 
their separation had become a married man ; and 
in whose family Redwood found irresistible at- 
tractions. Westall was a few years older than 
Redwood ; and there was an authority in his ex- 
ample that could not well be evaded, and a per- 
sua«on in his goodness that touched Redwood's 
heart. He felt it like an exorcism that conjured 
out of him every evil spirit. 

But the state of his own mind will be best 
shown by a letter which he wrote at this time to 
bis infidel friend. 

" Some months have elapsed, dear Alst^, since 
we parted, and parted with a truly jovenile pro- 
mise to keep up an unremitting epistolary inter- 
course. And this I believe is the first essay made 
by nther of ua; a fair illustration of the common 
proportion which performance bears to such pro- 
nuses. You, no doubt, have been roving fivtn 
pleasure to pleasure, with an untuing impulse, and 
your appetite, like the horse-leech, has still cried, 
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^ givei give.' If one of your vagrant thoughts 
has strayed after me, you have doubtless fancied me 
immured in my study, pursuing my free inquiries, 
abandoning the falling systems of vulgar invention, 
and soaring far over the misty atmosphere of im* 
posture and credulity. Or, perhaps, you deem 
that I have adopted your sapient advice, have re- 
turned to my home a dutiful child, gracefully 
worn the chains of filial obedience, made my best 
bow to papa, and with a, ^ just as you please, sir,' 
fallen, secundum artem, desperately in love with 
my beautiful, and beautifully rich cousin ; have 
rather taken than asked her willing hand, and 
thus opened for myself the path of ambition, or 
the golden gates that lead to the regions of plea- 
:>ure, and which none but fortune's hand can open. 
But, alas ! the most reasonable hopes are disap- 
pointed by our fantastic destiny. We are the 
sport of chance ; and as you confess no other 
^^ity, you are boimd not to deride any of the 
whimsical dilemmas into which his votaries are - 
.• : led. Alsop, you have often commended the bold- 
ness of my mind, while you laughed at a certahi 
involuntary homage I paid to the beautiful pic- 
tures of goodness, which some dreaming enthusi- 
asts have presented to us, or to the moral beauty 
which among all the varieties of accidental com- 
bination, is sometimes exhibited in real life. 

^' Have I prepared you to hear the confession 
that I am at this present moment the blind and 
ivillmg dupe of goodness, (I mean what the moral- 
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ists csll goodness,) embodied in a form that migfai 
soAen a stoic, convert an infidel, or perform any 
other miracle. 

" You have heard me make honourable menlion 
of my friend Westall. He is by some years my 
- elder, three or four at least. I think I never re- 
lated the circmnstances of oor introduction to each 
other; I am quite certain I did not, for you 
would have laughed at them; they may now 
serve to elucidate to you my friend's character, 
and to account for our early and reciprocal 
interest. 

" My father had among his servants a native 
.\frican ; one of those men whom nature has eu- 
dowed with a giant frame, and correspondent 
qualities of mind. At the time my father pur- 
chased him, be was separated from his wife and 
two children, girls ; the only hoy my father pur- 
chased with him, whether because he thou^t the 
presence of the child would help to keep the fattier in 
heart, or from a transient feeling of compassion 
for the poor wretch, I know not. The wife had 
sofiered' deplorably from the voyage, and was 
knocked down with her two girls to a Georgian 
for a trifle. You do not know my father : suffice 
it to say, that selfishness and habit have made him 
quite insensible to the sufferings of these poor 
devils, whom he classes with other brutes bom for 
our service. But there was something extraordi- 
nary in the strong affections and unconquerable 
temper of this man. His wiie and little ones were 

Vol. I. 5 
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torn from his strong grasp, and when resistance 
was hopeless, and he turned from them, the large 
muscles of his neck swelled almost to bursting, and 
he set up a desperate howl, that made every heart 
quake or melt. Some one of the throng around 
him, put his boy into his arms ; the sight of him 
changed the current of his feelings ; he soon be- 
came silent, and, a few moments after, his tears fell 
thick and heavy on the child. My father brought 
him home. He performed his appointed tasks 
well, but he was retired and sulky, and the smallest 
services that were imposed on his child seemed to 
exasperate his spirit. It was not many months 
after he came into our possession, that our overseer, 
a cruel worthless dog, beat the child who had un- 
warily offended him, unmercifully. The father 
interposed and rescued the child at the expense of 
some cutting lashes on his own back, which he 
seemed to regard no more than the idle wind. 
The very night after, the child disappeared, and 
it was believed the unhappy father had put an end 
to the boy's life. The fact was never ascertained, 
though no one doubted it ; for as you will readily 
believe, my father was not very zealous to establish 
a truth which would have deprived him of one of 
his most valuable slaves. These circumstances 
transpired before I was old enough to remember 
them ; but when I first heard the report of them 
among our domestic annals, I felt an involuntary 
respect for this man, who, with a spirit more noble 
than Cato's, cut the cord that bound his son to 
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captivity, and manfully continued to endure tlie 
galling of hb owe chains. Was not this a glorious 
iUustratioa of the truth of our old friend SenecaV 
remark, that * sometimes to live is magnanimity ?' 

" Time passed on, but Africk (for that was the 
name my father had given bim,) remained un- 
altered. I Utink I see him now, going to his 
diuly task, always apart from the herd, and quite 
alone ; his firm and slow step, the curling of bi^ 
lip, which would have better become a monarch 
than a slave, and his fixed downcast eye. 

" His mind, which hke adamant had resisted the 
influence of time, was at last subdued by fanati- 
cism, which, you know, like some chemical powers, 
will dissolve substances that no mechanical force 
can impress. My fatber (a little alarmed himself 
as I suspect by an eloquent harangue,) permitted 
a zealous methodisl or moravian, I am not certain 
which, but a member of one of these tribes of 
amiable madmen, to address his people. A great 
sensation, was produced, and among the rest. 
Africk eagerly seized every opportunity of com- 
munication with the preacher. -He had never 
before sought human communion or sympathy. 
He soon became a convert ; his fierce maimer was 
changed to gentleness ; he no longer avoided his 
fellows; and though still resen-ed and silent, it 
seemed to me that his religion brought him back 
to the human family, and by uniting him to the 
common Father of all, restored ^i^e broken links 
of fraternity. 
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'' Whether his faith had an enfeebling influence 
on Iiis body as well as his mind, I know not } but 
his health fell into decay. The overseer com* 
plained that he kept long vigils after his daily la* 
hour ; that he spent the nights which were m$ide to 
prepare him for his labour, in prayers that exhausted 
his spirits and his strength. My father inquired 
of Bueldey if he had used the whip ; tlie wretch 
replied, that he never entered a complaint till that 
remedy had failed. It did no more good, he said, 
to whip him, than to beat the air ; he bore it with- 
out complaint, and without shrinking. My father 
then recommended an abatement of Africk's dail}* 
food. 

"That, Buckley said, he had tried till the rascal- 
was so weak he could scarcely stand. I was pre- 
sent at this conference, and my nature rebelled 
against the intolerable oppression the poor wretch 
was suj9fering* I interposed, and entreated my fa- 
ther to adopt kind treatment. 

" He swore at my boyish impertinence, as he 
called it ; but it was not, however, without ef- 
fect, for he recommend to Buckley milder usage. 
But the fellow's habits of cruelty were too firm- 
ly fixed for any essential change. It was not long 
after, that Africk interposed to rescue a female 
slave from the horrible lash of this tyrant : his 
fury, averted from the woman, fell with redoubled 
violence on Africk, till, no longer stimulated by 
resistance, he turned away fi^om his silent victim, 
and left him to crawl (for he could not walk) to 
his little cabin. The following morning he was 
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musing ; the plaDtation was searched in vain, and 
I was despatched by my fether in quest of him, 
as he deemed it probable that some of the negroe» 
of our neighbours might have faarfaoured and con- 
cealed bim ; these sort of courtesies being not un- 
frequNit among our slaves. 

" I went, but nith the determination never to re- 
veal, if I discovered his concealment, and to af- 
ford him every aid in my power, for my youthfiil 
imagination had been powerfully excited by his he- 
roism and bis sufferings, and neither philosophy 
nor experience had yet steeled my heart against 
the spectacle of human misery. Would to God 
they never had ! 

'* I began my expedition on foot, t>eing just then 
inspired with a passion to emulate the feats ot some 
European pedestrians, of whom I had beard. I 
cannot remember a period of my life when some 
such whim did not ast rule the hour. I bad en- 
tered on Mr. Westall's grounds, and in order to 
cross by a stnught line to the cabins of tbe negroes, 
I left the circuitous road, and turned into some 
low ground, covered with pines. It soon became 
marshy, and almost ipipassable, but I had proceed- 
ed too far for retreat or extrication, and I conti- 
nued to pod) forward through the snarled bushes 
and interwoven branches of the trees ; the dayli^ 
and my strength were almost exliausted, tmi my 
paUence entirely, when I perceived the ground 
harden to my Wad, and presung eagerly /orward, 
I issued from the wood into aa open space, a few 
5» 
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roods in circumference, around which the trees 
grew so thick, that they formed an aknost impene- 
trable wall, a natural defence for this sequestered 
retreat. To my amazement I saw before me, and 
just on the skirt of the wood, a rudely construct- 
ed hut ; two of its sides were formed by slabs rest- 
ing on the ground at one end, meeting at the top, 
and supported by poles inserted into two notched 
posts ; the third side was filled by brush cut from 
the adjoining wood, and piled loosely together^ 
the fourth, towards which I advanced, was quite 
open to the weather. 

" Alsop, I had proceeded thus far in my narrative, 
when I threw down my pen ; my fancy had restor- 
ed me to tliis scene of my youth ; I had insensibl3' 
reverted to the influences that then governed my 
mind, and I felt that I was exposing the offices of 
the temple to the derision of the unbeliever. I pro- 
test against your laugh, and your more intolerable 
ridicule : I know all these things are the illusions 
of youth and ignorance, but I sometimes think 
them better, certainly far happier, than the reali- 
ties I have since adopted. Still vacillating, you 
say, between philosophy and superstition ! amiable 
superstition ! I have described this spot with some 
particularity. It is, with all its accompaniments, 
indelibly stamped on my memory. As I said, I ad- 
vanced towards the habitation, and unperceived by 
its occupants, I had leisure to observe and to listen 
to them, Africk was lying extRided on some 
straw with which the ground (for there was tif^ 
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door) bad been strewn for this slight accommoda- 
tion ; his bead was supported by an old negro wo- 
man ; with one hand he grasped the hand of my 
friend, with the other he held firmly a saphie, 
which was suspended around his neck ; his short 
and spasmodic breathing indicated the last feeble 
struggle with death. 

" Edmund Westall knelt beside him, and might 
have been mistaken for a bri^t vision from 
another and a higher sphere, so beaaliful was the 
combination of fiuth, hope, and charity, as the en- 
thusiast paints them, in his fiur and innocent face. 
The last rays of the setUng san entering an aper- 
ture in the wall, fell athwart his brow, burnish- 
ed bis light brown hair, and rested there, a bright 
halo, which seemed the seal of his celestial ministry. 
My ear caught the broken sentence of the d^ng 
man. 

" * No no,' be said, ' Mr. Edmund, I had no 
peace. I wonid have given my life for one mo- 
ment of freedom. I looked for revenge. I 
thought of my wife and my titde ones; and 1 
could have poured out the blood of white men. 
till it should run like the big waters over which 
- they brought us. But the voice of God pierced 
to my heart; and I was an altered man. And 
when I prayed that blessed prayer, that I mi{^t 
be forgiven even as I forgave others, the fire in 
my heart was qi^nched, and die terrible stonn that 
had raged here (and he pressed Edmund's hand 
OD his naked breast) was laid ; and there was peace, 
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Mr. Edmund ; God's peace. I was a slave, and 
I was wretched, but the stmg was taken away. 
Do not pray for me, nor for mine. I have been 
on my knees for my helpless ones, night after 
mght, and all night long, and my prayer is heard. 
But pray for your father's land, and your father's 
children. Pray to be saved from the curse that is 
coming. Oh ! (he exclaimed,) and his voice be- 
came stronger, and its deep tones seemed to bear 
to our ears the sure words of prophecy ; oh, I 
bear the cry of revenge ; I hear the wailings of 
your wives and your little ones ; and I see your 
fair lands drenched with their blood. Pray to God 
to save you in that day, for it will surely come.^ 
His voice was spent ; his eyes closed, as I believed 
for ever, and I sprang towards the bed. I then per- 
ceived that it was a momentary exhaustion ; he still 
grasped Edmund's hand, and I noticed the feeble 
beatings of his heart. The old woman signed to 
me to withdraw from before him ; and I silently 
took my station beside her. After a few moments, 
be again languidly opened his eyes and said, in a 
scarcely audible voice, 'I thought I was in my own 
land ; and I heard the rustling of our leaves, and 
the voices of my kindred, and I was feeding my 
little ones with their kouskous as when the de- 
stroyers came. My spirit will pass easier, if I 
hear the voice of your prayer, blessed young 
man. Pray for my master; for Buckley.' He 
paused; and Edmund, in a low tender voice, 
began hU supplication. At the close of each pe« 
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titioB, AlHck raurroured amen ; and at Edmund'^ 
fervent intercession for his oppressors, he open- 
ed his eyes, clasped bis hands, and in the intensit}- 
of his feeling, half rose from the straw. The effort 
exhausted him ; be sunk back on the breast of the 
old woman, and expired. She released herself 
frombim,andtbeD5tretcfaingher arms towards Hea- 
ven, as if in acknowledgment to Him who bad bro- 
ken the bonds of AJrick's captivity, she clapped 
her hands and shouted, ' he is free ! be is free V 
Edmund and I laid our faces togetlier on the 
straw beside the poor negro, and wept as yonth is 
wont to do. 

" Forgive me, Alsop,I have told you a very long, 
and it may be a very dull storj-, though I think 
not ; for nothiag is dull to you that is connected 
with the philosophy of the human mind. You will 
riiUcule me for ever having deemed of impor- 
tance the particulars of a vulgar being, extinct af- 
ter a few years of life, and that for tlie most part, 
passed in abject slavery ; but like a true philo* 
sopher, you will with me eagerly explore the pasi 
for the causes that have influenced my character 
and governed my destiny. And yet, ' poor play- 
thuigs of unpitying iate,' why should we be so 
anxious to penetrate the mysteries of a being which 
may cease for ever to-morrow? The epicureans 
were m<ire consistent than we are ; and we may learn 
from the author of a futb that we deride, the truest 
wisdom for us ; 'let us eat and drink, for to-mor- 
row we die.' 
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''This scene has haunted my imagination; the me- 
mory of it has sometimes seemed to me like a voice 
from Heaven ; for a long while it kept alive a dy- 
ing spark of faith. I cherished it as a testimony, 
that God had not left the creatures he had formed 
to wander without him in the world : I fancied 
there was a supernatural ministry to the spirit of 
this much-injured man, that had converted his just 
and unrelenting hatred to forgiveness — ^his pride 
to submissiveness — and there seemed a witness to 
the mercy of Heaven in the gentle and tender 
countenance of my friend. 

" Yes, Alsop, I confess it — the memory of this 
scene has sometimes been an impassable baiiier to 
your infidel and most ingenious arguments. 

" You know one of the boldest, as well as most 
charming of female skeptics, said, ' in the silence 
of the closet, or the dryness of discussion, I can 
agree with the atheist or the materialist, as to the 
insolubility of certain questions ; but when in the 
country, or contemplating nature, my soul, full of 
emotion, soars aloft to the vivifying principle tliat 
animates, them to the almighty intellect that per- 
vades them, and to the goodness that makes the 
scene so delightful to my senses !' 

" Thus it is with me : nature, and the beautiful 
traits of nature we sometimes see in man, appeal 
irresistibly to my feelings, and force their way to 
my convictions. 

" My purpose was, frankly to tell you my present 
embarrassments ; but I have been led into too scr 
rious a train of feeling to proceed any farther, and 




certainly to let yoa into the arcana of my preeent 
perplexities. ' 

"I expliuned to Edmund my intentions in regard' 
to Africk. We fomid that we had participated in a 
strong feeling of compa^gion towards him, and 
this sympathy at once created a hond of union be- 
tween US. This hiding-place bad been contrived 
by Westall's people for a refuge for the runaways 
from the neighbouring plantations ; not at all for 
their own benefit, for the conduct of the Westalls 
to their slaves was noted for its benevolent and pa- 
ternal character. The retreat was kept secret 
from Mr. Westall, (the father ;) for the negroes 
rightly concluded that he would have been com- 
pelled in honour to surreoder, as the property of 
his neighbours, the refugees who took shelter there. 
The son had been conducted to die place by the 
old woman, who was his nurse, who knew she might 
safely confide the secret to his custody, and who 
could not believe that any case .was so desperate 
that he could not bring some alUv^tion to it. We 
agreed that Africk's body should be conveyed du- 
ring the night to the cabin of one of the negroes, 
and should in the morning be restored to my father. 
" Before we parted from the remains of the re- 
leased slave, we examined the saphie, which to his 
last breath, he bad so pertinaciously grasped. You 
must know these sapbies, are boxes made of horn, 
shell, or some other durable material ; they con- 
tain some charm, usually a sentence from the Ko' 
ran, which serves as an amulet to keep off evil 
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spirits. Africk had changed the object of his su- 
perstition, and the infidel charm had been expelled 
to give place to the following sentence, written at 
his request by Westall : * Forgive me my tres- 
passes, even as I forgive those who trespass against 
me.' 

'^ At Edmund's instigation, I made this the 
occasion of benefit to the other negroes. I applied 
to my father in their behalf, and found my way 
to his understanding by the sure and well-trod- 
den path of selfishness. I convinced him that 
Buckley's cruelty had shortened Africk's life, 
and that the tyrant's harsh treatment of the slaves 
prevented half the profit that might otherwise be 
derived from their labgur. My father, exaspe- 
rated by his recent loss, readily yielded to my 
arguments. Buckley was dismissed, and an effi- 
cient and tolerably humane overseer employed in 
his place. I possessed then, Alsop, some enthusi- 
asm in the cause of benevolence, and could have 
envied, and possibly might have emulated the fame 
of a Howard. But notwithstanding this strange 
confession, you need not now despair of your dis- 
ciple and friend. H. Redwood." 

This epistle very naturally excited some alarm 
in Alsop for the security of his dominion over the 
mind of his young disciple. He wrote to him re- 
peatedly, and received but few, and those brief 
replies, till about the expiration of a year, when an 
answer to an earnest solicitation to Redwood to 




accompany him to Europe, whither he was going 
in a public service, and to his setting forth in the 
most tempting manner, the advantages that he 
ofiered, he received the following letter : 

"DkabAlsop, 
" I am grateful for yoar interest, and convinced 
by yoar arguments that I ought no longer to dose 
away my brief existence in this retirement. I 
have obtained my father's consmt to the arrange- 
ment you propo«ef and what is still more indis- 
pensable, an ample supply in connderation of a 
promise I have given to him, that 1 will solicit the 
band of my coasin immediately after my return. 

" AIsop, I find it necessary to recollect all the 
arguments in favoar of virtue and vice being only 
conventional terms, artificial contrivances for man's 
convenience ; for conscience, conscience, ' that 
blushing sbame-faced spirit that mutinies in a 
nan's bosom,* tells me that if it is not so, I am tlie 
veriest wretch alive. I am married to a young 
creature without fortune, without connexions; in- 
nocent, and heantiful, and religious ; an odd union, 
is it not f I have not intimated my free opinions 
to her, for why should I disturb her superstition .' 
it is quite becoming to a woman, harmoaizes well 
«4th the weakness of her sex, and is perhaps ne- 
cessary to it. No one but the priest (and he is 
trust-worthy) knows our secret. My pride, my 
ambiUoa, rebel against the humble condition of 
life to which this rash indulgence of boyish passion 
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condemns me. If my faiher knew it, he would 
spurn Die ; for my marriage disappoints his favour- 
ite project, and my poor girl would provoke lits 
most inveterate prejudices ; and my mother, my 
timid mother, would never forgive me for presum- 
ing to offend my father : there is no tolerable 
alternative ; the fact must be concealed for the 
present. Who knows but one of the tides, which, 
' taken at the flood lead on to fortune,' may await 
me ? any thing is better than to lose this bright 
opportunity of pleasure and advantage. Poor 
Westall is dead, and died with unbroken confi- 
dence in my virtue. Is goodness always thus 
credulous ? He has committed liis only son, a boy 
of four years, to my guardianship. I will not betray 
Ijis trust, so help me God. 

"Yours, 8ic. H. R." 

Redwood had determined to keep his intended ' 
departure a secret, to save himself from the remon- 
strances and entreaties which he naturally expect- 
ed from his abused wife. He had no intention 
permanently to desert her : she was residing in the 
family of a Mr. Emlyn, as teacher to his children, 
and might remain there for one, or even two years if 
necessary ; and in the meantime, an unforeseen 
accession of fortune, political advancement, or any 
of the thousand chances that happen to fortune's 
favourites, might relieve her husband from big 
present embarrassments, and enable him to invest 
her with her rights without too great a personaJ 
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- sacrifice. By such and nmilsr considerationB he 
endeavoiu«tl to lootbe bis conscieace iuto acquies- 
cence ; but neither these, nor the sophistries of bis 
5-iend, availed him to silence the voice of nature 
within him, that incessantly reproached him with 
the wrong he was about to infiict on a young, 
and innocent, and helpless bdng. 

On the night bef(H« his departnre, he sum* 
moned resolution to visit her, intending to im- 
part to her his deugns, and to soothe her with such 
promises and argomenu as he could marshal to 
his aid. He found her alone in the little parlour 
which had been kindly assigned to her. She 
started at his entrance, and was hurrying a sheet 
of paper on which she was writing, into the desk 
at which she sat. '* Treason, treason," said he, 
detaining the paper, and at the same time kissing 
her pale cheek. " Then it is treason against my 
own heart," she replied, "for that is but too faith- 
ful to you." Redwood was conscience-stricken, 
and to shelter his embarrassment, he affected to 
read the letter he had seized : it was blotted with 
his wife's tears. " No, do not read it," said she, 
laying her hand on it, " it is only a little scolding ; 
you know I have so few of the privileges of a wife, 
that 1 cannot but use those that are not denied 
me." Redwood's eyes were still fixed on the let- 
ter, of which, however, he had 'not read a single 
word. She continued, " I am so lonely, that I get 
low-spirited, and sometimes I think you do not 
love me." 
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" Not love you, Mary ?" exclaimed Redwood, 
in whose breast there was not at this moment any 
feeling so strong as his tenderness for^the lovely 
being before him. 

"Yes, Henry," she replied, with more cou- 
rage than she had ever before shown, " and have I 
not much reason to think so f I am sure I could 
not make any one sufler as you make me ; I could 
not live and let such a curse rest upon your bl«S6- 
ings." " A curse, Mary, what do you mean ?" re- 
plied her husband. 

" Oh, is it not a curse," said she, " to feel the 
misery of guilt and the punishment of folly ; to be 
suspected of crime ; to feel the blood freezing in 
my veins, from the fear of detection ; to see, or 
fancy that I see, the smiles of derision and con- 
tempt on the faces of the very slaves of the plan- 
tation, as I pass by them ; and to blush and feel 
humbled, when, at the mention of your name, my 
eye meets the stolen glances of the children ? Oh 
Henry, I am a woman, and I cannot bear such sus- 
picions ; I am a wife, and I ought not to bear 
tbem." 

Redwood was affected by his wife's appeal; 
but there was in it an assertion of rights that mor- 
tified his pride and surprised him ; surprised him» 
because Mary had always showed herself a timid 
being, with unquestioning dependence on his will, 
and submissive conformity to his wishes. He de- 
fended himself as well as he was able : be pleaded 
las dependence on his father — his dread to ex^cUe 
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his tyramiical pasgions ; be remindecl lier that ihe 
had coDseDted to theii' clandestine mamBge and 
intercourse. 

" But," she replied, " I was yoang and ioeipe* 
rienced, and quite alone ; and I thought, Henry, 
you could not ask me to do any thing it was not 
right to do ; and you promised, before God, to love 
and cherish me, and I was quite ture I never shoaU 
eufier any. evil that you could shield me from." 

" And you shall not, Mary," he replied ; " only 
have a little patience." 

" Ah, Henry, patience is the resource of the 
miserable ; and I," she added, turning on him a 
look full of the confiding spirit of aflectioo, " I 
ought not he miserable." 

" But what can I do ?" said he impatiently. 

" Withhold no longer the name to which you 
have given me a right ; save me from cruel suspi- 
cions and remarks, and I will endure silently and 
patiently any other evil ; I will live separate from 
you, if your father requires it, or you wish it ; I 
will never see you again ; any thing will be better 
than to endure the torment of shame, for from this 
torment the consciousness of innocence has not 
preserved me." 

Redwood felt the justice of his wife's cause, and 
he might have yielded to the best impulses of bis 
nature, but be thought he had gone too far with 
Alsop to recede ; he mentally resolved to shorten 
his absence as much as possible, and to return to 
make his wife happy. Having appeased his con^ 
6» 
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by this compromUe, he appealed to her 
compaEsion ; he represented, with tenfold aggra- 
vation, the embarrassments in which he was in- 
volved, and he soothed iier with professions of ten- 
derness. Gentle and aflectionate, she soon re- 
lapsed into trustful acquiescence, and, with a self- 
devotion not singular in a woman, she resolved 
and promised to abide his pleasure. Before they 
parted, there was an allusion made to a flirtation 
Redwood had had with his cousin Maria Manning, 
and to some tender letters she had written to him 
since his marriage, to win him back from what she 
supposed to be his indifference. These letters had 
frequently been the subject of raillery between the 
lovers. Mary had never seen tliem; and Red- 
wood, in no humour now to deny any thing which 
he could grant without too great a sacrifice, pro- 
mised he would send her the letters the next morn- 
ing. He then parted from her, but not without 
betraying real anguish, which his tender-hearted 
wife blamed herself for having inflicted on him. 

The next morning a pacquet was brought to her. 
It contained a brief farewell from her husband, the 
most plausible apology he could frame fur his de- 
parture, and a sum of money larger tlion he could 
well afford to spare from the allowance he had re- 
ceived from his father, but by which, as he said, 
he meant to enable her to withdraw (if she should 
prefer to do so during his absence) from the situa- 
tion she then held. In the hurry of his depai-ture. 
Redwood had sent, instead of tlie promised pM- 
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qoet, bii coiTe<p«ld«ice with Aliop. What a re- 
velation it contained for this deserted wiie ! She 
had reposed in bim the nnqualified and ntunigect- 
ing confidence of yonth ; she had believed him to 
be just what he seeoied — the natural concloiiou of 
inexperience. How terrible are the reverses of 
(pinion, when those most tenderly l«ved are tibe 
subjecu of them ] It seemed to Mary Redwood, 
that she had fallen into an abyss of hopeless nuse- 
ry. She read over and over again these fatd 
letters, till her head tnmed, and her heart snak 
with the strange confusion of horrible ideas which 
they commnnicated. The lan^age of the worlds 
of philosophy, (falsely bo called) of infidelity, wu 
an onknown tongne to her ; a sQ-ange jargon, 
which introduced into her mind but one definite 
idea, and that a deep conviction that her husband 
was cormpt, more eormpt in principle than in 
conduct ; and his conduct the natnral and necessa- 
ry result of his principles. Ignorant as she was 
nC the world, and all iu intolerance and ardficiaL 
distinctions, she had never dreamed that her lowly 
fortune and rank opposed a barrier to her ac- 
knowledgment. 

The love of women is sometimes ranked with 
incurable diseases. Mary Redwood's, at least, 
was not so ; perhaps her husband seemed to her 
to lose his identity from the moment that she dis- 
covered his real sentiments ; however that may 
be, the discovery cut the cord that bound her ta 
him ; and the repose and happiness of trastful af- 
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fectkHi, and temiiuae dqpendence, and dbe confr. 
deuce of yovthfid ezpectatioii, gave place to deep 
desoondeocy, and to all the a^pdtby of compiece 
alienation* It was impossible for her to conceal 
a change so suddenly wrought in her feelings, and 
the good people with whom she was living, be- 
lieved young Redwood's departure for Europe to 
be the cause of it. 

They had for a long dme been apprised c^ his 
iecret visits, and suspicious of hb designs ; but 
the purity and gentleness of Mary's manners re- 
buked suspicion, and they hesitated to commnnl- 
eate their observations to her : besides, they were 
engaged with their own concerns, and the transient 
love aflair (as they deemed it,^ of an obscure 
young girli seemed to them of no great moment. 
They felt some regret, when, after the lapse of a 
few daysi she announced her wish to relinquish the 
care of their children, assigning as a reason the 
evident decline of her health, and she did not leave 
them without generous tokens of their gratitude 
for her fidelity. Al^ the time of her departure, her 
friend, Mrs. Westall, was absent on a visit to a 
distant plantation; this she esteemed fortunate, for 
she wished to escape any observation that would 
have been stimulated by affection. 

She resolved never to reveal the secret of her 
marriage; and thanking God that her parents 
were removed from this world, and that none re- 
mained to be deeply affected with her misfortunes, 
i»he determined to seek out some retreat where she 




mi^t be sheltered from notice. Ai the curiage 
drove away that conveyed her from the door of 
Mr. Emlyo, Mrs. Emlyn turned from the window 
where she had stood gani^ after her, and saM to 
her basbaDd, " is it not strange that Vary sboald 
not have felt more at parting inth the cbUdren ? 
she did net seem to notice their careuei, and poor 
things, they cried as if their little hearts would 
break ) she is kind-hearted too." " And did bM yoQ 
mind, mother," asked one of the little girls, "that 
when I offered that pretty kbell-box Mr. Redwood 
gave me for a keepsake, she shivered as if she bad 
the agoe, and dropped it on the floor f" 

" Ab," said Mr. Emlyn, looking significaotly 
at his wifii, " it is easy mongb to see whoe tba 
shoe pincbei. I tell yon my desu-, that feUow bai 
nearly broken the girl's beart. It is just so witb 
all yonr tribe ; * all for low, or the world w«ll 
lost.' But she will come to her senses. 'Sat 
lu ailce da ten^s la tcistesse s'eiiTole.* " 
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Redwood Joined his friend, and they embarked ' 
together for Europe, furnished with every facility 
for an introduction lo good society which Ameri- 
cans could then procure. They visited Paris, and 
gained admission to its highest literary circles : 
to society the most dangerous, and the most 
captivating, men and women, who, from having 
been born thralls to the despotic dogmas and 
pompous ritual of the romish church, had identified 
the corruptions of Christianity with its truth, and J 
rejecting the galling yoke, had loosened all ne- j 
cessary and salutary restraints. There was i 
them much to be admired by a virtuous person, 
much to excite the sympathy of the representative 
of a young republic, for they had an unafiected . 
zeal for the happiness of their species, and a gena<R^ 
Ine hatred of every mode of tyranny. They haa^ 
loo, an amenity and exquisite refinement of man- ' 
ners, which they owed to the vital spirit that 
Christianity had infused into civiliEed life, and 
which remained afler the spirit had departed ; 
the body from which the soul has fled, retains,-! 
while life is still recent, its tait proportions, am 
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beautiful e^KHion ; or, as a plant wbich die 
pasBrng gale has uprooted, Is still decorated with 
the flowers that owed their birth to the parent 
earth. In these circles. Redwood's devotion to 
intellectaal power (the ruling pasuon of his youth) 
revived, and he resigned himself to the chamu of 
society, to.those pleasures which one who was their 
victim, has, with a few vivid touches, described 
" la parole n'y est pas senletnent comme ailleun 
an moyeo de se communiqnev ses id- es, tes senti- 
ments, et ses affaires mais c'est un instmm^it 
doot on aime a jouer et qui ranirae les espriti, 
comme la musique ches quelque penples, et lea 
liqueurs fortes chez quelques antres."* And in 
tiiese circles. Redwood felt that Paris "ctait le 
lien du monde oH I'on pouvoit le nu«iix se passer 
^ bonheur."-]- 

While be remained in the frencb coital* 
there was no suspension of excitement, not an 
boar for reflection, scarcely a solitary moment for 
the impertinent whispering of conscience. Hi) 
wife, the young and innocent creature who had 
surrendered to him the whole treasure of her afiec- 
tiens, abandoned, solitary, uck, and heart-broken, 
was scarcely remembered, or if remembered, was 

* Courenatton ii not there u eltetrbere, rimply a medioin 
Jar the commumcatioa of ideas asd ieDtiinent>, and the 
transaction of butiiiess ; but it is an initrument on which 
tbef delight ta play, and ivhich excites their spirita, )ik« 
music amcug Borne nations, and strong liqnors among- others. 

f Paris was that place in the whole wsrid where one m^ht 
but diapease vrHit baj^iness. 
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always associated with tlie dark cloud with which 
9lie had shaded his future fortunes. But aHer hs 
had left Paris, in the further prosecution of hU 
travelsjlhere were times when she was remembered; 
the powerB of conscieace, spelt-bound by the noise 
and glare of society, were awakened by the voice of 
the Divinity issuing from the eloquent places of na- 
ture. The pure streams, the placid lakes, the 
green hills, and the " fixed mountains looking 
tranquillity," seemed to reproach him with his de- 
sertion of nature's fairer work ; for all tlie works- 
of nature are linked together by an invisible, an 
"electric chain." Redwood hurried from place 
to place ; he tried the power of novelty, of activity; 
he gazed on those objects that have been (he 
marvel, and the delight of the world ; and when the 
first excitement was over, he felt that he could not 
resist the great moral law which has indissolubly 
joined virtue and happiness. 

On bis arrival at Rome he found letters await- 
ing him there. To avoid the hazard of discove- 
ry, he had determined that all intercourse between 
himself and his wife should be suspended during 
his absence, and had purposely omitted to furnish 
her with his address — his anxiety to receive some 
intelligence from her, had however, become so 
strong thai he would now have willingly incurred 
any risk for that gratification. On turning over his 
letters, he noticed one in a hand writing which he 
recognised to be that of the clergyman who had 
married him to Mary Erwine; he hastily lore it 




open. There was within it a letter iron hU wife, 
and a few lines from the clergyman stated that 
be had rec^ved that letter enclosed in another, 
and post-marked Philadelphia : be wai requested 
to forward it by the first conveyance, and to 
inform faim to whom it wai addressed, that the 
writer had died two days after cloung the letter. 

Alsop entered Redwood's apartment a moment 
aAer he bad read the letter, and while be wat yet 
nearly stanned with the sudden blow : Alsop look- 
ed at the unsealed letter which had fallen on the 
fioor, and then took the open one from the unre- 
sisting hand of his Mend, who while be hid his 
convulsed face with bis hands, exclaimed, "oh, I 
have killed her, Alsop — I have killed her !" 

*' No, no," replied Alsop, comprehending at a 
glance the import of the intelligence, "nature sen- 
tenced her ; you may have hastened the execution 
—but that's all. What do you mean by this dri- 
velling, Redwood? Is it thus yon receive one of 
ftte's happiest strokes? By my senl, man, I have 
been a sworn knight to my lady Fortune for these 
twenty years, following her through good and evil 
report, and for all my devoted services, I have ne- 
ver obtained one such favour." 

There was an audacity in this levity which 
qnickened to keen resentment the awakened feel- 
ings of Redwood. He spumed Alsop from him, 
and resigned himself to the tide of misery that over- 
whelmed his fortitude. As soon as he conld com- 
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mand ^uffident courage, he opened his wife^s letter 
—it was cold and brief^ without a request or re- 
proach ; and simply informed him that after his de- 
parture she had sought a retirement where she 
might prepare herself for that better world, towards 
winch her heavenly Father in his tender mercy 
was evidently leadmg her : she had found one ; 
and had received under the humble roof where she 
should soon close her eyes for ever, every kindness 
that humanity could render. Should any regrets 
induce Redwood to make inquiries about her, die 
informed him they would be vain and useless — 
vain, for she had taken every precaution to keep 
the place of her retreat secret — and useless, for 
she should then be where no human being could 
confer happiness, or inflict misery on her. Some 
portions of the letter betrayed strong emotions, but 
appai'ently it did not result from the relations which 
had subsisted between herself and him, to whom 
she wrote. It was an elevated state pf feeling with 
which no personal considerations seemed to mingle, 
in which she regarded what had passed, not as 
ofiences against herself, but as portending misery 
to Redwood. The letter concluded thus — " you 
will not," she said, " need the assurance of my 
forgiveness ; believe me I have no sterner feeling 
than pity for you. I have sought, and till my heart 
is stilled in death, I shall seek for you his mercy 
who came to heal the sick, to seek the lost, and to 
restore the wanderer. Farewell, Redwood, God 
grant the prayer of your dying wife." 




'And is this all,* tbongbt Redwood, 'that re- 
mains to me of the tenderness of yoatbfiil love ; of 
that innocent, generous affection, that questioned 
not, suspected not? ob, I have most oully be- 
trayed her trust ! we are severed for ever — yes, for 
. ever — for surely if there is a heaven, she has en- 
tered it ; and I — I have no place— 40 faope there. 
I could have borne reproaches, invectives, any 
thing I could have borne better than this calm tone 
which pronoances the sentence of death — eternal 
death to oar union.* 

There is perhaps no keener suffering to a ge- 
nerous mind, than the consciousness of having in- 
flicted a wrong which cannot be repaired. Red- 
wood's first hasty resolution was to make the poor 
amends in his power, to return to his country, 
proclaim his marriage with Mary Erwine, and en- 
dare the infamy his desertion deserved. No sacri- 
fice appeared to him too great to appease the cla- 
mours of his conscience, no self-morliG tion too 
severe, if he ought thereby pay a tribute to her 
memory, whose life he had embittered and cut ofi* in 
its early prime. 

But at^er the first access of grief and contrition 
gaveplace to calm andaatoral considerations, he saw 
that however just might be Ais conduct, stillit must 
be quite useless to the injured being whom he could 
no longer serve nor harm. She was an orphan, 
without any near connesions to inquire after, or to 
be afflicted by her destiny : why then should he 
publish his own infamy, which could never be mi- 
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(igated in the eye of the world by the knowledge 
of the vurtuous mtention and severe remorse, which, 
as Redwood hoped, in some measure softened its 
deepest colouring f These were certainly reason- 
able considerations; and though every one most 
wish that Redwood had followed the simple dictate 
of right, no one who knows how very cogent ar- 
guments appear on that side to which the inclina- 
tions lean, will be surprised that his virtuous reso- 
lutions should have died away and his good emo- 
tions have subsided ; but they did not subside with- 
out permanent effects. The wave retreated, but its 
ravages remained ; and Henry Redwood carried 
through life a fast-rooted misery, a sense of injus- 
tice recklessly committed; a feeling of degrada* 
don that led him to- turn from all that is fair and 
good as a sick eye shuts out the light of heaven. 

Redwood avoided the poisonous society of AI- 
sop. He left Rome after wandering for a little time 
about its magnificent ruins ; the melancholy tone of 
his mind suiting well with their gloomy grandeur* 
From Italy he repaired to England, and after ram- 
bling over our parent land, and admiring without 
enjoying its beauties, he returned to his native 
country. 

Quite indifferent to his own domestic fate, he 
yielded a ready compliance to the importunate 
wishes of his father and mother, and solicited and 
easily obtained the hand of his cousin Maria Man- 
ning, a spoilt child and flattered beauty. Her 
girlish preference of her handsome cousin had been 
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Stimulated by the difficulty of achieving tite con- 
quest of his aSectiouB; and if her vuuty had been 
piqued by his long apparent indifiereace and pro- 
tracted absence, it was quite soothed by the pro- 
fessedly unqualified admiration of one who bad gas- 
ed on foreign beauties, and had been received with 
favour in the drcles of rank and fashion in coun- 
tties more polished than onr own. The ceremony 
of Redwood's marriage was celebrated with all 
due pomp and circumstance. A troc^ of gratified 
friends attended him to the altar, whitber he led 
his beautiful bride, the idol of fashion and the fa- 
vourite of fortune : one person alone in all the as- 
sembly rightly interpreted his faltering voice, rest- 
less movemeota, and changing colour, and the fix- 
ed gaze that proved his thoughts intent on the vi- 
sions of his imagination. It was the same church 
to which at twilight and in secrecy he had led the 
trustful girl whose artless tenderness, simple and 
^i ritual beauty, and unsuspecting confidence, 
haunted him at tliis moment. The same clergy- 
man officiated who had then recorded his plighted 
faith. Neither the dogmas of a selfish philosophy,, 
nor the training of the world had indurated Red- 
wood's heart. At the moment the service conclud- 
ed, he sta^ered from the side of his bride, and 
canght hold of the railing around the altar. The 
clergyman whispered, " you betray yourself, Mr, 
Redwood." His father bustling up to him, called 
him in (he same breath, "a lucky dog and an odd 
fish -^^ and his young friends crowding aiwuDd him, . 
7* 
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oiingled with their coDgratulation well-timed rail- 
lery of )iis timidity. Recovering his self-posses- 
sion, he parried their attacks skilfully, and apolo- 
gized to his wife with the adroit courtesy of a well 
bred man ; and she, witli the happy facility of ha- 
bitual vanity, not knowing what his emotion meant, 
believed it meant something Hatteiing to herself. 

Redwood now entered on the career of politics. 
His wife was the bright cynosure of the fashiona- 
ble world ; and both were the envy of tliose who 
form their childish judgments by externals, forget- 
ting that the most brilliant hues aie reflected by 
empty vapours. Mrs. Redwood survived her 
Qiarriage but a few years, and left at her death 
one child, Caroline, whom she consigned to her 
mother. The child was accordingly transferred to 
the careofMrs.Olney; and conveyed to Charleston, 
S. Carolina, the residence of that lady, who evinced 
her grief for the death of her daughter, by lavish- 
ing on the child a twofold measure of tlie iiidul- 
gencies and flatteries that had spoiled tlie mother. 

Mrs. Olney's notions of education were not pe- 
culiar. In her view, the few accomplishments quite 
indispensable to a young lady, were dancing, music, 
and french. To attain them, she used all the 
arts of persuasion and bribery : she procured w 
french governess who was a munumenl of patience ; 
she employed a succession of teacliers, that much 
endur'uig order, who bore with all long suiTering, 
tlie young lady's indolence, caprices, and tyramiy 
\l the age of seven, tlie grandmother's vanily iu> 
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longer brooking del»y, the child was produced tt 
bi^androutest where her singular beantyattracted 
every eye, and her dexteroiu, gracdiil nianage- 
ment of her Uule person, already disciplined to 
the rules of Vestris, called forth loud apphuies. 
The child and grandmother were alike bewilder- 
ed with the incense that was offered to the infant 
belle, and future heiress ; and alike nnconscions of 
the sidelong looks of contempt and whispered 
sneers which their pride and folly provoked. At 
fourteen. Miss Redwood, according to the universal 
phrase to express the debut of a young lady, was 
" brought out," that is, entered the lists as a can- 
didate for the admiration of fashion, and the pre- 
tensions of lovers. At ei^teen, the period which 
has been selected to introduce her to our readers ; 
she was the idol of the fashionable world, and as 
completely ait fait in all its arts and mysteries, as 
a veteran belle of five and twenty. 

Mr. Redwood had received the noblest gifts ol' 
bis Creator: a mind that' naturally aspired to 
heaven, and sensibilities that inclined him to all 
that was pure, and good, and lovely. The world- 
ly advantages he possessed would have been the 
means of happiness to a vulgar, or even an ordi- 
nary character ; but they had no control over a 
spirit that could not endure to be limited to the 
objects of selfish gratification, to bound its desires 
and pursuits within the earthy prison-house. After 
a few years, he wearied of the toil and strife of 
political life, resigned its honours, and embarked 
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for Europe, from whence, after having worn out 
two or three years in a vain effort to escape from 
the demons of restlessness and ennui, he returned 
to bis own country to seek happiness, where none 
but the good find it, at home. He was surprised 
with the ripened beauty of his daughter, but most 
severely mortified to find her just what he ought to 
have expected from the influences to which he had 
abandoned her. He had never felt so strong an 
affection for the child as would seem to have been 
natural. His indifference to her mother, the dr* 
cumstances that preceded his marriage, and per^ 
haps the child's resemblance to the parent, ac- 
counted in part for this want of affection ; and the 
carelessness that was the result of it was to be ex- 
pected from one governed more by casual mt- 
pulses than principle. 

Mr. Redwood hoped it was not too late to re- 
pair his fault. He perceived that his daughter pos- 
sessed spirit and talents not quite extinguished by 
her mode of education and life; and for the pur- 
pose of breaking off all unfavourable associations, 
and removing her from the influence of her doating 
grandmother, he resolved on a tour through the 
northern states. 

Mr. Redwood hoped too that this jaunt might 
lead to the accomplishment of a project which he 
had long secretly cherished ; a union between his 
daughter and Charles Westall, the son of his earli- 
est friend. He had transferred to the son the 
strong affection he bore to his father; and though 
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be bad not seen him nnce his clutdhood, he had 
from report, and from an occauonal correspond- 
ence, conceived the hi^est opinion of his cha- 
racter. Time and philoiopby had failed to subdue 
Mr. Redwood's ardent temperament : he still press- 
ed on with eagerness to the accomplishment of his 
wishes, flattering himself all de while that be had 
ceased to be the dnpe of the promises which the 
future makes to the insperienced and the hopefbl. 
Mr. Redwood and his daughter bad made the 
lashionahle tour, that is to say, bad visited the 
lakes, Niagara, and the Canadas, and bad turned 
their course towards Boston, when the wifortanate 
accident wiiich has been mentioned put a stop to 
their progress, and deposited them for a while at 
the house of a respectabU- New-England farmer. 
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CHAPTER V. 



*' Sh« came— she is gone—we have met — 
And meet perhaps neTer again*** 

Cofvper. 



As the day closed, on which Mr. Redwood's 
journey had been so suddenly suspended, the fuU^' 
orbed moon rose above the summit of the highest 
hills that border the eastern shore of Champlain. 
Not a vestige of the storm remained, not a cloud 
stained the clear vault of heaven, and the scene 
looked the more beautiful as contrasted with its 
recent turbulence. The vapour, was condensed 
on the low grounds, and instead of impeding the 
rays of the "bright queen of heaven," looked as 
if she had sheltered some favourite spots with a 
silvery mantle ; and the broad lake, glad to be re- 
lieved from the stem shadows that shrouded it, 
smiled and dimpled in the rich flood of light that 
fell on its bosom, and reflected in its clear mirror 
the pasture-hills, covered with social herds, that 
descended to its margin; and the water-loving wil- 
low, the chesnut with its horizontal branches and 
pendent blossoms, and the litde trig-birch that 
shadowed its brim. The location of the farm- 
houses planted here and there on the surrounding 
hills was marked by the tall Lombardy poplar, 
which through our country-towns is every where 




tbe sigo (^ a faatntation. The mooD-beuna play- 
ed on the white dwelling of Mr. Lenox, which had 
an aiT of prosperity and refinement above any of 
its nngfabours, from the ample, well fenced fields 
around it, a coltmy of barns behind it, and a neat 
little court yard containing peach and cherry trees, 
and rosebnshes, and vines ikilfiiUy guided around 
the windows, and all enclosed by a cnrioutly 
wrought fence, on which tbe village arclutect had 
exhausted all the cunning of bis trade. Hr. Lenox's 
family had retired to their several apartments, ex- 
cepting those who were appointed to keep their 
vigils with the sick stranger. He had complained 
of the closeness of the air, and Deborah had open- 
ed doors that communicated by a narrow passage 
with another apartment. She had then stationed 
herself near the door, where, after a few moments, 
ber loud breatbug announced that she was in a 
profound sleep. Mr. Redwood observed a female 
sitting in the passage and obscured by its shadows, 
who seemed to be stationed there to act as a 
prompter to Deborah, for whenever he was restless, 
she awoke the sleeper. In the opposite room be 
perc^ved tbe body of the young man he had heard 
spoken of, the head was placed directly under a 
window through which the full-moon shone so 
brightly that every object was almost as distinctly 
seen as by tbe light of day. At another time, or 
in health, Mr. Redwood would have been quite 
unmoved by such a spectacle, for death has no 
heart-stiring associations to him who deems that 
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the ^^ spirit shall vanish into soft air, and we shall 
be hereafter as though we had never been," but 
there are few minds that are independent of the con- 
dition of the animal ; and Mr. Redwood, weaken- 
ed by his sufferings, and his imagination stimulat- 
ed by a large dose of laudanum that had excited 
instead of composing him, felt himself yielding to 
the power of busy and bitter fancies. The light 
graceful figure of the young female as she gently 
moved to awaken the amazon seemed to touch 
some secret spring of his imagination, and once, 
as he fell into a dreamy state, the wife of his 
youth was near him, but cold and silent, as the 
dead form he had just closed his eyes upon, and 
when he started and awoke and saw the young 
female standing like a statue in the door-way, be 
identified her with his vision and exclaimed, *^ for 
God's sake, speak to me." Deborah was awakened 
by the sound, and her coarse voice inquiring what 
he wanted, restored him at once to realities. She 
gave him at his request a composing draught, and 
again resumed her station, and saying she believed 
she had been almost asleep, she resumed instantly 
her harsh nasal sounds; the only sounds that broke 
the stillness of the night, save the falling of the 
swollen drops of water as they rolled from leaf to 
leaf on the branches of the trees about the window. 
By degrees Mr. Redwood became composed, 
and was just yielding himself to nature's best 
medicine, when his - attention was aroused by the 
sound of light footsteps approaching the house. 




He heard the latch of an outer door gently raised, 
(for here fastenings were considered a superfluity,) 
and a young girl glided into the opposite room. 
Mr. Redwood saw that she passed, ohserved, but 
not molested by his attendant. His attention was 
now thoroughly excited. She lingered for a mo- 
ment, apparently from irresolution or timidity, and 
then throwing aside a shawl in which she bad muf- 
fled herself, she knelt beside the body of the young 
man, and removing the covering from his face, she 
gazed intently upon it ; the light fell on ber own, 
still beautifu1,ttiough distorted and almost convulsed 
with the tumult of her feelings. Ader remaining 
for a few moments motionless, she laid her burning 
forehead on the cold breast of the yoimg man, and 
sobbed passionately. The young lady who bad 
been a passive spectator of the poor girl's in- 
voluntary grief, now advanced to shut the door, 
apparently with the purpose of sheltering her 
from the observation of the stranger, but he, per- 
ceiving her intention, and unable to repress his 
curiosity, called to entreat her to permit it to re- 
main open. The loud sobs of the girl awakened 
the grandmother of the deceased, who, reluctant 
to separate herself for a moment from the body of 
her grandson, had insisted on performing herself 
the customary duty of watching with the dead ; 
but overcome witli her grief and infirmities, she 
had fallen asleep. She recognised immediately in 
the afflicted girl, the object of her child's youthful . 
and constant afTectinns ; whose girlish coquetries 
and caprices had been the first ca\i^A q^ x'nax. '■'■ \or 
Vol. I. e 
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ward disease," which Deborah had pronounced the 
occasion of his death. She advanced to her with 
trembling steps, and laying her hand on the ^rPs 
head, and stroking back her beautiful hair, ^^ poor 
silly child," she said in a pitiful tone, " you have 
come too late : once his heart would have leaped 
at a word from you, but he does not hear you 
now. He loved you, Anne, and for that I cannot 
help loving you ;" and she stooped ^d kissed the 
girl, who was awed into silence by her unexpected 
appearance, and her calm tone. " A grief have 
you been to him, Anne ; but the Lord changed his 
mourning into joy, for when friend and loVer 
forsook him, then he turned to the sure friend. 
Oh," she continued, "he was my last earthly 
hope, the staff of my age ; he was good, always 
good, but—*" and the tears poured down her pale 
wrinkled face, " but it was his adversities that made 
him wise unto salvation. Sorrow upon sorrow, 
cloud upon cloud, and he from the first such a 
feeling creature." Mrs. Allen's lamentation was 
interrupted by the hysterical sobbings of the 
penitent girl» "My poor child," she said, in a 
compassionate tone, " do not break your heart ; 
sore mourning is it indeed for a wrong done to th^ 
dead, but it was not you, Anne, that killed him ; 
no, that was just the beginning of it ; then came 
his parent's losses, his father's death, and his 
mother's ; but all these were dnst on the balance ; 
time to eternity compared with the backsliding of 
Emily ; his root widiered when this branch was 
lopped off. Ob, my dear boy, how often have I 
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lieard you say yoa would die for her if thereby 
yon could bring her back from her idolatry." 
Here the aged mourner was again intem^rted, 
and all were startled by the rumbling of an ap- 
proaching waggon ; the young lady, quick as 
thought, flew to the window. " They are here," 
she exclaimed, and then turning to the old woman, 
" I entreat you, dear, dear Mrs. Allen," she said, 
" to leave the room ; indeed you are not able to 
see them to-night." 

" Oh Ellen, I care not for myself, say not a 
word ; this may be the Lord's set time to call 
home die wanderer ; I will not shrink from the 
trial, if it was my last breath, I would spend it in 
setting her sin before her." 

" But not now, Mrs. Allen, surely not now ; 
this is not the time to harrow up the poor ^rl*s 
feelings ; consider for one moment she has yet to 
learn Edward's death ; she is exhausted with her 
journey, spare her, spare yourself to-night." 

" Ellen, you know not what you ask," replied 
the old woman, who seemed to gather strength and 
energy to obey what she regarded as a call of 
duty. " Are we not, she asked, to pluck out the 
right eye, to pluck off the right arm, if thereby 
we may save the soul ? Ellen, I will speak to 
her ; and if she is not dead to natural affection, the 
light of that pale still face will send my words 
home to her heart." 

In vain Ellen argued and entreated. Mrs. Allea 
teemed persuaded, or as she expressed herself, she 
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felt that now, if ever, was the set time for the de- 
liverance of the child from captivity. 

Debby, roused at the near approach of the wag- 
gen, and again said, ^^ she did not know but she 
had been dosing;" and, listening to the bustle in 
the opposite apartment, "what does all this mean?" 
said she ; " I thought Ellen was fit to be trusted, 
is there no discretion in a young head ?" 

Mr. Redwood assured her, that the young lady 
had not failed in her duty in the least; that the 
door had been continued open at his request, " Oh 
well, well, it is all very well : it is a good rule 
never to cross the sick in their notions." While 
making this sage observation, she advanced to 
the window. " For the land's sake," she exclaim- 
ed, " what has tempted Susan Allen to come witli 
Emily ! It will go nigh to break the old woman's 
heart to see her. Ah, there will be no good come 
of it, for there is that old grim master-devil, broth- 
er Reuben." 

" In the name of heaven," exclaimed Mr. Red- 
wood, " who is Emily ? and who is Susan ? am I 
dreaming, or what does it all mean .'^" 

" No man, you are not dreaming, but I guess in 
your right mind. Emily Allen is a young girl, 
twin-sister to Eddy there in the other room ; she 
has been befooled by the shaking quakers, at least 
by her Aunt Susan, that has been one these thirty 
years ; and Susan is a half crazy woman and half 
saint ; and there is the old woman that is mother 
to Susan and grandmother to Emily, that is taking 




on about them as if they were sold to the evil one. 
But, sir, we are disobeying Doctor Briators 
orders, and that an't honouring the physician with 
the honour that is due to hiin :" and thus ccmclu- 
ding, she proceeded to close the door that led 
through the passage. Mr. Redwood had been be- 
guiled of the tedious sleepless hours, by the curious 
spectacle of natural feeling, undisguised by any 
of the artificial modes of society, and he was now 
determined to see the new characters that were 
entermg on the scene. He entreated Deborah, 
to permit the door to remain open, and she, aAer 
examining his pnlse, and looking at his eye to de- 
tect any incipient wildness, decided that it would 
not be indiscreet to gratify blm. 

To convey to our readers a clear idea of this 
scene, we shall describe it as it really occurred, 
and not as it appeared to Mr. Redwood,'who by ' 
the dim light, and at the distance he was laid 
from the parties, was compelled to be satisfied 
with a very imperfect observation. 

Ellen opened the outer door for the two females, 
who entered dressed in the shaker uniform, only 
remarkable for its severe simplicity and elaborate 
■eatness. Both wore striped blue and while cotton 
gowns, with square muslin handkerchiefs pinned 
formally over the bosom, their hair combed back, 
and covered with muslin caps with straight 
borders, and white as the driven snow. Susan, the 
elder, was between forty and fiAy years of age : 
8* 
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she was tall and erect ; and though rather slender 
In proportion to her height, well-formed. There 
was an expression of command in all her move- 
ments that seemed natural to her, and sate graceful- 
ly upon her. Her face had the same character of 
habitual independence and native dignity : the 
hues of youth had faded, but a connoisseur would 
have pronounced her at a single glance to have 
been handsome. Her features were large, and all 
finely formed ; her eye, there, where the " spirit 
has its throne of light," beamed with intelligence 
and tenderne^5s. It was softened by a rich dark 
eye-lash, and of that equivocal hue, between gray 
and haxle, which seems best adapted to show every 
change of feeling ; but vain is this description of 
colour and shape. It was the expression of strong 
and rebuked passions, of tender and repressed af- 
fections, of disciplined serenity, and a soft melan- 
choly', that seemed like the shadow of past suffer- 
ings, which altogether constituted the power and 
interest of her remarkable face. 

The younger female was short and slightly 
formed. Her features were small ; her blue eyes, 
light hair, and fair complexion, would have ren- 
dered her face insipid, but that it w as rescued by 
an expression of purity and innocence, and a cer- 
tain appealing tender look, that suited well her 
quiet and amiable character. 

As they entered, Ellen threw her arms around 
the younger sister, exclaiming in a tone of the ten- 
derest concern, "dear Emily) why did you not 
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come sooner ?" Emily trembled like an aspen leaf, 
and ber heart beat as if it would have leapt from 
her bosom, but she made no reply. The elder 
sister grasped Ellen's hand, " Is it even so f" she 
said : she rightly interpreted Ellen's silence and 
sadness : " I foresaw," she continued, " that our 
coming would be worse than in vain :" thee turn- 
ing to her young companion, she said, " put thy 
hand on thy mouth, and be still, my child. The 
Mighty One bath done it, strive not against Him, 
for he giveth not account of any of bis matters." 

A loud groan was heard in (he apartment of the 
dead. Susan Allen started, and exclaimed, " is my 
motherhere? then,motherAnttebewithnie!" She 
paused for a moment, and added in a calm tone, 
" fear not, Emily, my child, in your weakness 
strength shall be made perfect ; we shall not be 
left without the testimony." Her words were 
quick, and her voice raised, as if she felt that she 
was contending against rebellious nature. She 
entered the room with a slow and firm step. 
Emily followed her, but it seemed not without 
faltering, for Ellen had passed her arm around her, 
and appeared to sustain half ber weight. Her 
face was as pale as marble, and as still. 

" Pray speak to them, Mrs. Allen," whispered 
Ellen : " yes, speak to them," said Debby, in a 
voice of authority ; " what signifies it ! they are 
your own children, and there is no denying it." 

" They were my children, but they have gone 
out from me, and are not of me," replied the old 
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woman, in a voice scarcely audible. "I 
alone ; they are uprooted ; I am as an old oak, 
whose leaf has withered ; judgment has come out 
against me." 

" She is going clean distracted," whispered 
Bebby to Ellen, " yon can do any thing with her ; 
make ber hear to reason while she has any left, 
and get her to go out of the room with you." 

" No, no," said the old woman, who bad over- 
heard Debby's whisper, " have no fear for me, my 
spirits are a little fluttered, and my soul is in 
travail for these wanderers, to get them back to 
tny rest, and under my wing ; but the Lord's own 
peace is in my heart, and none can trouble that. 
Oh," she continued, bursting into tears, as she 
turned her eyes from Emily to fix them on Susan, 
" was it not enough that you were led captive by 
Satan, enough for you to put on his livery, but 
you must tempt this child to follow you in your 
idolatries ?" Strong sensibility is perhaps never 
extinguished ; but Susan's was so subdued, thai 
obedient to the motion of her will, it had soon re- 
turned to flow in its customary channels. She 
replied to her mother's appeal in her usual de- 
liberate manner. "The child is not my captive, 
mother, she has obeyed the gospel," and. added 
she, looking at Emily with affectionate compla- 
cency, " ehe has already travelled very far out of 
an evil nature, and the believers are looking to see 
her Btand in the foremost light, so clear is the 
testimony of ber life against all sin." Susan had 




all habitual influeuce over Emily; she felt that sbe 
commanded the springs that governed the mind of 
ber timid disciple. Emily felt it too, and was glad 
to be saved from the efforts of self-dependence. 
She approached Susan, who had seated herself by 
die bed-side, when her grandmother look her by 
the hand, and drawing her towards ber, she said 
in a voice scarcely audible, for sorrow infirmity 
and despair almost deprived her of utterance, 
" Oh, Emily my child, my only child, ha£ she 
bewitched you ?" She drew the unresisting girl 
towards the body of her brother, — " there, look on 
him, Emily, though dead, he yet speaketh to you, 
and if nature is not quite dead in you, you will 
hear him, he calls to you to break to pieces your 
idols, and to come out from the abominations of 
tlie land whither ye have been carried away 
captive." Emily sighed heavily and wept, but 
s^d nothing. Susan moved to the other side of 
her, and seeming to lose the spirit of controversy 
in some gentle remembrance, she said, " Edward 
was a good youth, and lived up to the light be had. 
There is one point where all roads meet ; one 
thing certain, mother," she added, an intelligent 
smile brightening her fine face, " we shall all be 
judged according to the light we have : some have 
a small, and some a great privilege." 

" She has hit the nail on the bead for once," 
whispered Debby to Ellen : *' and now Ellen, be- 
fore they get into another snarl, do separate tbem." 

Ellen's heart was full ; she felt for all the par- 
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ties a very tender, and an almost equal interest; 
and though she would have rejoiced in Enuly's 
renunciation of her errors, she did not probably 
regard the sincere adoption of them with the 
terror and despair which the grandmother felt. 

*' My dear friendsi*^ she smd, gently taking the 
hands of the mother and daughter, and joining 
them, '' there is that in the face of your good Ed- 
ward that bears an admonition to all our hearts, 
and teaches us all to remember how often we are 
commanded to love cme another, and to be at 
peace one with another. It was the beloved sfK>8tle 
who saidi * He that doeth good is of God s* may 
not then those who try to do his will, leave 
the rest to- his mercy.'' There was the eagerness 
and the authority of truth and goodness in Elkn's 
voice, and manner, and words ; the spirit of love 
and of reconciliation ; and the troubled waters would 
have been laid at rest, for the raised eye of the old 
lady showed that true devotion was working at her 
heart ; and Susan looked on her acquiescingly and 
approvingly ; and Emilys face shone with an ex- 
pression of gratitude that her lips could not utter : 
but at this moment the outer door again opened, 
and Reuben Harrington, that one of ** the bredn 
ftn,'' whom Debby had characterised as iht 
*^ masmr-deWl,?* entered. 

He seemed to have arrived at Aat age, which 
die poet has charactnriied as the period of self- 
indulgenee; and certainly he bore no marks of 
having disobeyed the instincts of nature by any 
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uioitificatioas of the flesh. He was of a middting 
stature, iDclining to corpulency ; with a languine 
complexion, a low forehead deeply shaded with 
bushy black hair, that abtolutely refused to con- 
form to the sleekness of his order ; a keen gray 
eye, which had a peculiarly cunning expression 
from a trick be had early acquired, and of which 
be could never rid himGelf, of tipping a knowing 
wink ; a short thick nose turning upward ; a wide 
mouth, with the comers sanctimoniously drawn 
down, and a prominent fat chin following the direc- 
tion of his nose. In short, he presented a combi- 
nation and a form to awaken the suspicions of tiie 
most credulous, and confirm the strongest prejudi- 
ces against a fraternity that would advance such a 
brother to its highest honours — or, to use their 
own phrase, to the -Jead. Reuben advanced to 
the bedside quite unceremoniously, and seemed to 
survey the dead and the living with as much iodi^ 
ference as if he did not belong to their species. J^o 
one spoke to him, nor did he speak, till his atten- 
tion was arrested by poor Anne, who had shrunk 
away from the side of the bed, and sat on a low 
chair at its foot enveloped in her shawl, and sob- 
bing aloud, apparently unconscious that any one 
saw or heard her. " Who is that young woman," 
inquired Harrington of Debby, " that is making 
such an unseemly ado, is she kin to the youth i" 

" No !" uttered in her harshest voice, was all the 
reply Debby vouchsafed. 

" Some tie of a carnal nature, ba ?" pursued 
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HaiTington. " No such thing," said Debby, " Ed- 
dy was her sweetheart." 

"Yea, yea, that is just what I meant, woman. 
Well," he continued, with a long drawn gut- 
teral groan, " the children of this world must 
bake as they have brewed ; they are in the trans- 
gression, and they must drink the bitter draught 
their own folly has mixed." After this consolatory 
harangue, he turned from the bedside, and be- 
gan, not humming, but shouting with the utmost 
power of his voice, a shaker tune, at all times suffi- 
ciently dissonant, and that now in this apartment 
of death and sorrow, sounded like the howl of an 
infernal : to this music he shuffled and whirled in 
the manner which his sect call dancing and labour 
worship. 

" Stop your dumb pow-wow !" cried Debby, 
seizing him by the arm with a force that might 
have made a stouter heart than Reuben's rejoice 
in the protection of the convenient principle of non- 
resistance. 

" Nay, ye world's woman, let me alone," said 
he, extricating himself from her grasp, and com- 
posing his neck-cloth, which Deborah's rough 
handling had somewhat ruffled ; " know me for^a 
peaceable man, that wars not with earthly powers." 

"True," replied Debby, "your war is with 
heavenly powers ; but while the Lord is pleased to 
spare the strength of my right arm, I'll keep you 
peaceable. Peaceable indeed! one would have 
thought all Bedlam had been let loose on us — 
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peaceable! your yells almost scared the old lady's 
soul out of her body." 

Pbor Mrs. Allen, to whom Reuben's sin^ng had 
sounded like a shout of victory &om the infernal 
host, DOW really seemed in danger of such a catas- 
trophe. She could scarcely raise her heavy eye- 
lids, and the low moaning sounds tbat eGCi^>ed 
her betrayed the infirmity of age, and the grief 
that words cannot express. Ellen renewed her en- 
treaties that she would retire to her own room. 
No longer capable of resistance, she silently ac- 
quiesced, and Ellen conducted her to her bed, and 
watched over her, till she perceived that her weari- ' 
ed nature bad sunk to repose. She then left ha, 
and was sofdy closing die door, when sheSnet 
Oebbyin the passage. " Now child," said Deborah, 
" it is time that for once you should think a little 
of yourself; go to bed and take a good nap; 
there is no occasion for your going back to that 
room ; it is quiet enough there now ; poor little 
Anne stole away when nobody saw her, and I got 
the old man out, and gave him some victuals, and 
he is making a hearty meal." 

" Where are Susan and Emily ?" inquired Ellen, 
" they must need rest more than I do." 

" Yes, poor souls, they need it enough, but they 
will not take it ; they are only waiting for Reuben 
10 go away again." 

" Away — ^before the funeral ?" ^, 

"Yes, and I think Susan has the ri^t of jt : 
she says ' the dead need them not, and tfaey are oo 
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comfort to tlie living.' And, to tell you the truth," 
she added, in a lower tone, ^^I suspect she is 
afraid to trust Emily here any longer. You know 
she and our James always had a notion for each 
other, and I guess Susan has found it out too, for 
though she is not much used to the world, she is 
a cute woman by natur', and sees as far into a 
millstone, as a'most any body. I marked her 
looking at Emily when James came into the room, 
for you must know he came in just after you went 
out, and Emily's face that was as white as curds 
before, turned red to the very roots of her hair ; 
and when James offered her his hand, she did not 
take it to be sure, for that is quite contrary to all 
shaker rules and regulations ; but she did not 
look the least affronted." 

<< I cannot think," said Ellen, shaking her head 
doubtfully, ''that Emily has any attachment to 
James. If she had, why did she join the shakers f " 
"Why! ah, that's more than I can telL It 
passes the skill of a rational creature to give the 
whys and the wherefores of the motions of you 
young girls. I would as soon undertake to give 
a reason for the shiftings of the wind. But I am 
as sure that Emily Allen would rather stay with 
James, than to go back to the shakers, as that I 
know a southerly breeze from a northwester." 
" But, Miss Deborah," asked Ellen, apparently still 
incredulous, " was there any thing said that would 
warrant your conclusion .?" 

" Yes, a. good deal was said, but vecy low, and 
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I scarcely heard any thing. Bot I did, however, 
hear James say, ' Ob, Emily, how can yoa betr 
to think of all poor Edward felt for yoa, and of 
your old grandmother, for it will certainly kill ber, 
and go back again to those people ?' mind yoa, he 
did not say a word about himself, but be lo<d£ed 
enough, and I am sure Elmily understood him, for 
girls are quick enough at taking such ideas, and I 
saw the tears gush from her eyes," and she Mud, 
" it is a great cross, James, bat I must bear it." 
Susan saw as much as I did, for she seemed as 
uneasy as a bird when a boy is robbing her nest. 
And she got up and told Emily in her calm way, 
to go with her to the kitchen fire. And Emily 
followed ber, and she will follow her borne, Aough 
with a heavy heart in ber bosom." 

" But," said Ellen, " Emily shall not go against 
her inclination." 

" Ab, there is the rub," replied Debby ; " Susan 
has that in her that she can make people a mind 
to do what they would bate to do for any body 
else. I don't know what it is, she is not a stem 
woman, but it is a kind of nat'ral autliority, as if 
she was a born-queen." 

" She is very good, certainly," said Ellen, as if 
trying to discover the secret of Susan's power. 

" There it is," replied Debby, " there is no 
getting such a grapple upon young folks' hearts, 
without goodness. But come, Ellen, there is no 
use in our standing here paraphrasmg the matter, 
Ho you go to bed, and I'll wait till this old vuIturR 
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has done eating, and see them off, and then go back 
to the traveller's room ; the laudanum has put 
him to sleep at last, and that is the best thing for 
him." 

Ellen assured Deborah, tliat she would com- 
ply with her wishes, after having made one effort to 
detain Emily. Deborah commended her zeal, 
but was quite hopeless of success. EUen said, 
that if she could not persuade her to remain with 
tliem now, she might suggest some considerations 
tliat might weigh with her afterwards. Debby 
tliought '^ that looked rational ; but there was bo 
calculating with certainty upon such a feeble 
piece ; if Emily's head had been as strong as her 
heart, she would never have been led away by 
such fooleries." 

Sanguine hope is the privilege of the yoHBg ; 
and Ellen began her expostulations with her 
ardour unimpaired by Debby 's suggestions. She 
appealed to Emily's reason, and to her feelings 
for a long time, without producing any sensible 
effect. Both Susan and Emily sate in a fixed 
posture, with their eyes rivetted on the floor. At 
last, the poor girl, unable any longer to smother 
the voice of nature, sobbed out, " what shall I do ? 
what ought I to do ?" 

" Resist to the death," exclaimed Susan, in a 
voice of authority. " It is a strong temptation, 
child, but there is a way of escape. Come, 
Reuben," she added, turning to Harrington, " we 
cannot tarry here in safety any longer." 




"I am ready Jo depart," he repKed, "for my 
decaying nature is greatly refreshed by this carnal 
food. I feared before I took it, that, as the angel 
said to the prophet Elijah, my journey had been 
too great for me." 

" That is a small matter," sud Susan ; and then 
added in a lower tone, " Reuben, the child's sotil 
is at stake:*' and she followed him to the door, 
apparently to hasten bis preparations. Ellen avail- 
ed herself of this moment to ask Emily, at the 
same time placing her hand on the latch of the 
door that led into the apartment of the deceased, 
" if she would not once more look upon her 
brother." 

" Oh, yes," said she, and for the first time in- 
stinctively obeying the impulse of her feelings, she 
darted through the door : Ellen closed it after her 
without following ; believing that at this moment, 
it was best to leave her to the unassisted workings 
of her natural affections. But Susan, as soon as 
she returned from laying her injunctions on Reib- 
ben, dreading what Ellen most wished, went to 
the door, and said, as calmly as she was^ able, for 
her fears were increased by seeing James Lenox 
standing beside Emily, and eagerly addressing 
her, "Come, my child,. we wait for you, be not 
like a silly dove without heart ; take up your cross 
again, a fiill cross though it may be, and tum^our 
back upon die world." Emily, after a short strug- 
gle, obeyed, bat with evident reluctance. It was 
muiifest that the cords which bound her wttt te- 
9* 
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laxed, though not broken. Young Lenox follow- 
ed her to the door, and unobserved even by Susan's 
watchful eye, he thrust a paper into her hand, 
which, without examining or offering to return it, 
she slipped into her bosom. A person of ordinary 
sagacity might have predicted, that from this mo- 
ment the charm of the elder sister's power was 
dissolved, and that though accident and habit, and 
the natural submission of weakness, intellectual or 
physical, to power, might detain the youthful dis- 
ciple in thraldom, it would no longer be the ser- 
vice of a willing heart. Emily took an affection- 
ate leave of Ellen ; and Sus^n, after having simply 
said, " Farewell," turned and added, " you meant 
well, Ellen — I know you meant well ; but you have 
the voice of a charmer, and how should I be justi- 
fied if I suffered this young child to be seduced 
from her obedience to the gospel ?" 

" Promise me, at least," said Ellen, " that you 
will not constrain Emily to remain among you ; 
promise me that you will suffer her to see and hear 
from her friends." 

" mien," replied Susan, in a tone of solemnity 
bordering on displeasure, '^we have neither dun- 
geons, bolts, nor chains. We care not for the poor 
service of the perishing body ; but we would bring 
all into the obedience of the spirit ; and," she con- 
cluded, looking at Emily with tearful eyes, ** we 
would keep them there, if watching and praying 
can keep them : we have no other means." 

*^ You promise thien) what I ask f" 
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"1 tell you, Ellen," she replied, " I aeed not 
promise. Emily is as free as I am — as yon txt.'' 

" God grant that sbe may be," said Ellen, in a 
suppressed voice ; and perceiving that she could 
gain nothing farther from the impracticable enthu- 
siast, she r^inquished her haad, which in her 
eagerness she had taken, and once more bidding 
faiewell, they parted. The waggon drove away, 
and Ellen went to her own apartment, of which 
she n-ould have been glad now to have been the 
sole tenant. She had been too much disturbed by 
the suffering of those she loved, to be able to com- 
pose herself to sleep ; and she sate down by an 
eastern window, to ponder on the various feelings 
of the heterogeneous group of mourners that Ed- 
ward's death had brought together. 

' Oh,' thought she, as she gazed at the Jar stars in 
their " quiet and orderly courses,'* and then at the 
clear still lake in whose depths their beautiful images 
seemed to sleep : ' why is it that all nature above us, 
and around is barm<my, while we are left to such 
conflicts. The material world is performing the will 
of its Creator ; the glorious sun is ever on its way, 
shining on the just and the unjust; the obedient 
planets roll on in their appointed paths ; the clouds 
distil their nourishing waters, and the winds are 
his messengers as they pass, stirring the leaves, 
and waging the ripening harvest.' Ellen's reflec- 
tions might have led her to a solution of the mys- 
tery, satisfactory to herself at least, but their 
chain was broken by an eiclamation from Misp 
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Redwood, who waking suddenly, exclaimed, 
<< good heavens, Miss what's your name, are you 
up already? do be good enough to go to bed 
again — ^I can never sleep when any one is hazing 
about my room ; and close the blind if you please, 
the light disturbs me.'' 

Ellen smiled, but not thinking it important to 
explain the cause of her being up at an hour that 
Miss Redwood deemed so unseasonable, she let 
fall a neatly woven rush curtain, which sufficiently 
excluded the intrusion of the approaching day ; 
and, la}ring herself on her bed, she was soon in a 
sleep that Miss Redwood might have envied. 




CHAPTER V!. 



l>ocTOB Bbistol called, on his patient the 
succeeding day ; he found him feverish, and petu- 
lant in spite of his habitual politeness ; he com- 
plained that the opiate had not been powerful 
enough. He anticipated a long delay ; he was 
used to disappointment, and for himself could bear 
it } but he dreaded to encounter his daughter's 
impatience. Doctor Bristol understood too well 
the arts of his vocation, he was too sagacious a 
practitioner, not to have observed that a skilful 
application (o the mind is often a surer remedy 
than any favourite or fashionable drug. He ac- 
counted satisfactorily to Mr. Redwood for the 
increase of fever ; he detected and brought to 
light many favourable symptoms ; spoke of a ball 
wliich was to be given in the village, and intimated 
that some of the most respectable inhabitants would 
wait on Miss Redwood, and deem themselves 
honoured by her presence. He produced some 
late newspapers wfaicb he had procured at the 
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post-office; the last foreign reviews ; and succeed* 
ed in producing as sudden a change of symptoms 
as an empiric would have promised. 

Mr. Redwood described the extraordinary scene 
he had witnessed during the night ; asked many 
questions, and with particular interest in relation 
to the young lady whose face and demeanour had 
impressed him as belonging to an elevated sphere. 
Doctor Bristol assured him, that his sagacity was 
not at fault, for Miss Bruce (the young lady in 
question) was not a member of the Lenox family, 
but a stranger at Eton, and a friend of the Aliens. 
Mr. Redwood said that the various modes of reli- 
gious superstition always interested him ; he was 
amused with seeing how willing man was to be the 
dupe of his own inventions ; and intimating, that in 
the eye of experience and enlightened observation, 
all the forms of religious faith were equally ab- 
surd ; shackles which men imposed, or wore, from 
tyranny or imbecility, he concluded by insinuating 
a compliment upon the free-thinking which was 
so common among the enlightened of the doctor's 
profession. Doctor Bristol, without assuming the 
attitude of combat, or seeming entirely to com- 
prehend the drift of Mr. Redwood's remarks, ob- 
served, that there were, in his fraternity, some 
distinguished exceptions to the charge which had 
been laid against them. Every one acknowledged 
the authority of Boerhaave's name, '^ and our own 
Rush," he said, (speaking with honourable pride of 
his master,) " is among the most humane and en- 




ligbteDed of philosophers, and the most bumble of 
cbristians." &&. Redwood perceived that he had 
not proceeded with his usual tact ; that be had* 
presumed too' far upon what be considered the 
necessary result of Doctor Bristol's general iotelU- 
ence. He avoided any farther remarks which 
might have a tendency to disclose his own senti- 
ments, and confined himself to comments on the 
persons he had observed the preceding m|^t. 
He said be hardly knew whether the ojHuions of 
those people seemed to him most ridicnltHis or 
shocking. ' ' Truly, he knew not which most to pity; 
(he poor old woman who fancied a ully girl most 
lose all chance of salvation, because forsvoth, she 
had forsaken the world, and io good faith joined a 
gloomy and self-denying order ; or her child, the 
shaking quaker who had immolated every right 
and natural afiection to an imaginary duty ; who 
had forsaken all that made life a blessing, to follow 
an ignorant fanatic, or an impudent imposter." 
The doctor acknowledged that such mistakes 
were lamentable ; the result of limited knowledge, 
or accidental prejudices. Still, he thought, that 
while we lamented the errors to which we were 
liable, we might rejoice that the light we enjoyed 
was light from heaven, though its clearness must 
depend somewhat on the purity of the atmosphere 
into whicb it was introduced ; the mists of igno- 
rance migfat dim, but did not extinguish its pure 
ray. If an immortal hope led these pestle to 
some unnecessary sacrifices, it stimulated tbem to 
those that were necessary ; for he believed there 



l08 ^riB^Bn fBith, however dis- 

.M -^ '"^'ZJ^^on of the original model, 

«-^ ^'^'^oi^^^'' ^ ^"'^ moraUty. 

i»-hich did f* ^^y^^cd Mr. Redwood to observe 

Tbe ^^^gs about him ; the wise and excel- 
tlic f ^*^.^y'an« which had sprung from the reli- 
'f^'^^tlje pilgrims; the intelligence and morality 
h^t pervaded the mass of the people, which 
might be said to emanate from the principle of 
equality^ derived from the christian code. He spoke 
of the religious zeal and the active benevolence 
iFbich pervades our society, which, not neglecting 
the means of moral regeneration at home, sends its 
missionaries to the fearful climate of the cast ; to 
the barbarians of the south, and to the savages of 
our own dangerous wilderness. These noble 
efforts were not, as in older countries, supported 
by the pious zeal of a few of the bountiful, or the 
gifts of the penitent rich, who by a kind of spiritual 
commutation, expected to purchase, by their brilliant 
charities, the remission of their sins ; but, for the 
most part, they were the fruit of the virtuous self- 
denials and exertions of the laborious classes of 
the community. 

Mr. Redwood listened with more patience than 
could have been expected from one who had phi- 
losophic prejudices; more inveterate perhaps, 
than those which spring from the conceit of igno- 
rance, because they are fortified by the pride of 
knowledge, and assume the form of independent opi- 
nions which is so flattering to our self-love. There 




was something too in doctor Bristol's manner 
that recommended every sentiment he uttered ; it 
was so calm, so dispassionate, there was so much 
of the serenity oftruth in it. There were no ex- 
travagant statements ; he did not insist that anoth- 
er should believe, hecanse he felt the truth of such 
and snch propositions ; he did not enter into a 
formal argument, but intimated the grounds on 
which his own opinions had been formed, and 
permitted Mr. Redwood to draw his own CMi- 
clusions, hoping they would he sach, as seemed 
to him uatural and inevitable. 

Mr. Redwood made minnte inquiries in relation 
to the Lenox family. He expressed bis surprise 
and regret, that they had not thought proper to 
interfere and detaio by force, if necessary, the 
foolish little girl, who be predicted would soon be 
sick of her folly. He was pleased to hear that 
the doctor, as well as himself, regarded Deborah 
as an amusing original ; and he again intimated 
some cnrio^ty in relation to Afiss Bruce, which 
the doctor either could not, or did not choose to 
gratify. He did not allow the doctor to leave 
him til] he had requested him to make his visits as 
long and as ti^quent as possible, nor till he had 
expressed, in the most flattering terms, his entire 
confidence in the doctor's professional ability. 

Miss Redwood entered her father's room as 
doctor Bristol left it, to make her dutiM inquiries, 
which were perhaps nearly as much a matter oT 
form as the professional ^sit of the physician. 

Vol. I. 10 
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was no variety of the christian faith, however dis- 
torted from the perfection of the original model, 
which did not insist on a pure morality. 

The doctor invited Mr. Redwood to observe 
the state of things about him ; the wise and excel- 
lent institutions which had sprung from the reli- 
gion of the pilgrims ; the intelligence and morality 
that pervaded the mass of the people, which 
might be said to emanate from the principle of 
equality, derived from the christian code. He spoke 
of the religious zeal and the active benevolence 
which pervades our society, which, not neglecting 
the means of moral regeneration at home, sends its 
missionaries to the fearful climate of the east ; to 
the barbarians of the south, and to the savages of 
our own dangerous wilderness. These noble 
efforts were not, as in older countries, supported 
by the pious zeal of a few of the bountiful, or the 
gifts of the penitent rich, who by a kind of spiritual 
commutation, expected to purchase, by their brilliant 
charities, the remission of their sins ; but, for the 
most part, they were the fruit of the virtuous self- 
denials and exertions of the laborious classes of 
the community. 

Mr. Redwood listened with more patience than 
could have been expected from one who had phi- 
losophic prejudices; more inveterate perhaps, 
than those which spring from the conceit of igno- 
rance, because they are fortified by the pride of 
knowledge, and assume the form of mdependent opi- 
nions which is so flattering to our self-love. There 
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was something too in doctor Bristol's muiner 
that recommended every sentiment he uttered ; it 
was so calm, so dispassionate, there was so much 
of the serenity oftruth in it. There were no ex- 
travagant statements ; he did not inust that anoth- 
er should believe, because hefdt the truth of such 
and such propositions; he did not enter into a 
formal argument, but intimated the grounds on 
which his own opinions had been formed, and 
permitted Mr. Redwood to draw hU own con- 
clusions, hoping they would be such, as seemed 
to him natural and inevitable. 

Mr. Redwood made minute inquiries in relation 
to the Lenox family. He expressed bis surprise 
and regret, that they had not thought proper to 
interfere and detain by force, if necessary, the 
foolish little girl, who he predicted would soon be 
sick of her folly. He was pleased to hear that 
the doctor, as well as himself, regarded Deborah 
as an amusing original ; and he again intimated 
some curiosity in relation tu Miss Bruce, which 
the doctor either could not, or did not choose to 
gratify. He did not allow the doctor to leave 
him till he had requested him to make his visits as 
long and as frequent as possible, nor till he had 
expressed, in the most flattering terms, his entire 
confidence in the doctor's professional ability. 

Miss Redwood entered her father's room as 
doctor Bristol left it, to make her dutifiil inquiries, 
which were perhaps nearly as macb a matter of 
form as the professional ^ut of the physidan. 

Vol. I. 10 
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After she had gone through the customary routine 
of, " how he had slept ? how he felt himself," fac. 
she said, " if you have no objections, papa, I will 
take a drive this afternoon to the village while 
this funeral is going on here. Ralph tells me, 
the injury done to the carriage yesterday was very 
slight, and that he can have it in order by one 
o'clock, the hour appointed for the funeral." 

"If that is the case, my dear," replied Mr. Red- 
wood, " you will gratify me if you will forego 
your ride, and offer the carriage for the use of 
the poor old woman and 'her young friend : they 
have not probably as convenient a mode of riding, 
and I am told it is customary in New*England for 
the female relatives to follow the body to the 
grave." 

"How barbarous !" exclaimed Miss Redwood; 
" but thank fortune there is no occasion, for Lilly 
tells me, the old woman is too sick to go out, and 
is just to sit up and hear the sermon and all that ; 
and so, papa, if you have no objections I will take 
the carriage, and get out of the way : funerals and 
all that sort of thing, are so dull and disagreeable ; 
I don't see the use of them." 

The poet's doctrine, that " sweet are the uses of 
adversity," was nearly as foreign from the father's 
as the daughter's experience : but he perceived 
that the good-will of the Lenox family would be 
of very material use to them ; and thinking that 
it might be conciliated by the deference to their 
feelings which would be evinced by Miss Red- 
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wood's presence at the funeral sotemnity, he re- 
ciuested her to gratify him by deferring her own 
inclinations. The request had too much authori- 
ty in it to be denied ; and though Miss Redwood 
diought it great folly to take the trouble to win 
favour which might be purchased, she did not in 
the end regret tliat she had complied with her 
father's request, so much was she amased with the 
number and aspect of the crowd which the occa- 
sion assembled. 

The observances of a funeral in a country-town 
in New-England are quite primiUve ; but their 
simplicity is more touching than the most pompons 
ceremonial, for it speaks the language of nature ; 
to natural and universal feeding ; and even to those 
who are not of that soft mould that is easily im- 
pressed by human sympathies, and who have only 
witnessed this last scene in the drama of life in a 
city, the spectacle of a country fnneral must always 
be curious. In town, a funeral procession scarcely 
attracts the eye of the boy, who is carelessly 
trundling his whoop, tyi flying his kite, and the 
busy and the gay bustle past, as if they cared for 
none of these things, and had neither part nor lot 
in them. But in the country, where life is not so 
plentiful ; where each knows his neighbour, the 
events of his life, and the hope he may have had 
in death ; the full import and terrible significance 
uf this event is felt. Some will attend a funeral, 
because they remember a kind word or deed of the 
departed, or, it may be, a kind look that inspired a 
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personal interest ; some, from respect to the living } 
some because it is good to go to the house of 
mourning : the old would not shrink from the 
admonition they hear there, and the old take the 
young because they ought not to shrink from it : 
some like to watch the tears of the moumersi and 
some to note there are no tears. The motives 
that draw any crowd together are almost as 
various as the persons that compose it. On this 
occasion, there was an universal sentiment of com- 
passion for the solitary aged mourner, and of 
respect for the memory of the depai*ted. Miss 
Redwood took her station at one extremity of the 
apartment in which the assembly met. She was 
arrayed with studied elegance ; Lilly stood on 
one side of her chair, and a footman in livery on 
the other : the body of the deceased was on the 
opposite side of the room : next to it sate Mrs. Allen, 
and beside her, and supporting her, Ellen, who, in 
a simple white dress, her face beaming with tender 
sympathy, looked like the embodied spirit of re- 
ligion. Perhaps beauty is never more touching 
than when exclusively occupied with the sufferings 
of others, it is lit up with that divine expression of 
tender compassion, which, to a religious imagina- 
tion, is the peculiar attribute of an angel's face. 
Next Ellen sate Mr. and Mrs. Lenox and their 
numerous family, all clad in mourning ; their sad 
looks suiting well with their badges of grief. The 
two youngest children were placed on a bench at 
their parent's feet, and whenever they could with- 
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draw their eyes from ihe various objects that at- 
tracted them, they would peep into their parent's 
faces, and catching the expressive language of 
sorrow, fall to crying, till some new object diverted 
their attention. Miss Deborah, having no part of 
her own to perform, acted as mistress of ceremo- 
nies. She spoke, perhaps, oflener and louder than 
was necessary, but on the whole, she conducted 
her aifairs with less officii! bustle than is common 
on such occasions. After having made a clear 
space for the clergyman in the centre of (he room, 
and assigned to others their places, allotting the 
arrangement of the procession to a giganUc 
militia Major, who usually filled that office, she 
seated lierself at the foot of the coffin, permitted a 
large gray cat that came purring through ^e 
crowd to take its usual station in her lap, com- 
posed her muscles to a rigid attention, and motion- 
ed to the clergyman to begin his duty. He made 
an affecting exhortation, founded on the 15tlj 
chapter of the Epistle to the Corintliians. A 
funeral hymn was simg, and he then proceeded to 
close the services with a prayer, not iiowever until 
Deborah )iad whispered to him, " the old lady is 
just spent, be short, sir i pray but a breath or two." 
The aged mourner had listened without once 
raising her eyes, without a sigh or a movement.. 
It seemed as if time or grief had dried the fountain 
of her tears, for not one was seen on her furrowed 
cheek. Tlie services over, the Major ordered the.^ 
crowd to fall back to the right and tell, whife thr 
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coffin was carried out. His order was obeyisd, 
(though with somewhat less of military precision 
than it was given,) and the coffin was placed in the 
court-yard under the wide spreading branches of 
an elm tree. He then returned to the door, and 
in the tone of military command, desired 'the 
mourners to advance and look at the corpse, and 
added a notice to the assembly to come forward 
immediately after the mourners had retired, it 
being necessary that all should take their last 
looks now, as the lid of the coffin was to be 
screwed down before the procession moved : a 
burst of grief from the groupe of mourners evinced 
that these commands, given out as the mere forms 
of preparation, were to them the dreadful signal 
of a final separation. Mrs. Allen rose from her 
chair, but even with Ellen's aid was unable to 
move forward till Doctor Bristol, advancing from 
the crowd, gave her the support of his stronger 
arm. She then approached the coffin, and bent 
for the last time over the body of her child ; her 
tears, which had been checked till this moment, 
now flowed freely ; and as she raised her head, she 
perceived they had fallen on Edward's face ; she 
said nothing, but carefully wiped them away. 
" She is right," whispered Doctor Bristol to EUen. 
'^ Edward has nothing more to do with tears : they 
are all wiped away." " Oh, my son," exclaimed 
Mrs. Allen, in a low broken voice, '' would to God 
Emily laid beside you ; then would I thankfully 
lay down my weary body with you." "But." 
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she added, after a moment's pause, in wbich her 
piety Bb'iiggled with her nature, " God's will be 
done." 

" Glad am I to bear those words," sud Oeb- 
by, who stood near enough to catch the feeble 
sounds : " the poor old lady's cup has been brimful 
of trouble so long, that it would not be strange if she 
did think herself something crowded on." 

" Crowded on— what can the woman mean I" 
asked & young man of his companion ; but be- 
fore the inquirer could obtain a reply, he was 
jostled out of his place by others pressing eagerly 
fom'ard to gaie for the last time on the face of the 
deceased. All as they turned away looked on 
IVlrs. Allen, and some perhaps wondered that the 
leafless scaithed trunk should have been passed 
by, and the young sapling cut down in its prime 
and beauty. Mrs. Allen was led back to the 
house, attended by Ellen and Doctor Bristol : 
Ihey passed throu^ the apartment where Mis» 
Redwood Still maintained ber sution, and where 
she continued to gaze upon all that passed before 
tier witli the indifference with which she would 
have regarded the shifting scenes of a wearisome 
play : the M^or approached ber, and with awk* 
ward but well-meant civility, told her she would 
have a good chance now to look at the corpse, 
and, being she was a stranger, he would see ber 
(brough the crowd himself. 

" Oh, thank you," she replied, disdabfully, « 1 
Itave no fancy for looking at dead people, and 
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certainly I shall not look at one dead that 1 never 
saw living." The Major, thus rebuffed, turned 
away, and meeting Debby, he said in a low tone, 
'^ I rather think that young stranger girl has got 
to find out yet that she is mortal." " Why, bless 
my soul ! a body would think her road did not 
lay grave-ward ; but young, and handsome, and 
topping as she is, she mu come to it at last." 
" She is a pretty creature though to look at," he 
added, paying her the tribute of another full stare, 
^' she is almost as handsome as the wax-work 
Rhode-Island beauty.'' 

" Pooh, pooh," replied Debby, " handsome is 
that hahdsome does," and she glanced her eyes 
towards Ellen Bruce ; " that is my rule, it is an 
old one, but it will never wear out." 

*' Miss Debby is right," whispered a pert girl, 
with the insolence of youth ; " quite right to 
stick to every thing that is old." 

" Yes, yes," replied Debby, who unluckily 
overheard her, " quite right, till there is more 
reason to hope that the rising generation will make 
good the places of those who have gone before 
them." 

A call was now given to form the procession » 
Mrs. Allen was conducted by her kind attendants, 
to her own apartment. The rooms were cleared; 
the procession moved away, and the house was 
restored to its usual quiet and order. 
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The week that followed the funeral would have 
been passed by Miss Redwood in perfect Ibtlets- 
ness, had not Miss Bruce excited her curiosity, 
and her curiosity been stimulated by the difficulty 
of its grati6cadon. The following petulant pro- 
duction of her pen, a letter achieved to her gnuid- 
mother aAer repeated and painful efforts, may 
afford a fair view of her reeltngi. It cartainly is 
not a favourable specimen of her talents, for she 
had originally a strongly marked character, but 
abandoned from her infancy to the guidance of a 
doating and silly grandmother, and early initiated 
into fashionable and frivolous society, with un- 
common intellectual capacities, and strong pas* 
iiious, she was permitted to devote herself to every 
thing that was triSing, and in short, condemned to 
a perpetual childhood. But no farther remarks 
shall be intruded on the just inferences which the 
good sense of oar readers will enable them to 
deduce from the document itself. 
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"My dear grandmama, — ^I can fancy your vexa- 
tion when you receive this letter ; for you, and you 
alone, can form an adequate notion of my dis- 
appointments and present misery. As to papa, 
you know he never feels, nor thinks as you and 
I do. 

" No doubt in your imagination I am figuring in 
the drawing-rooms of Boston, displaying those 
beautiful dresses you imported for this ill-starred 
journey ; leading captive my thousands and my 
tens of thousands ; living in an atmosphere of 
lover's sighs, and on the eve of breaking a hun- 
dred hearts by my departure for the springs, 
where we expected that a second harvest of con- 
quest and glory awaited me. " Now look on that 
picture, and on this." Here I am at a vulgar 
farmer's, on the outskirts of a town called Eton ; 
and so changed am I, or ratlier every thing about 
me is so changed, that I can scarcely believe that 
not much more than one little month has elapsed 
since I was parading Broadway with Captsdn 
Fenwick — (by the way, Broadway is a sublime 
place for a real show-off,) — and he said to me> as 
admirer after admirer poured into my train, " you 
see Miss Redwood, that you are the centre of the 
system, — the sun ; and we, your satellites, humbly 
revolve ai*ound you." What would he think, 
what could be say, if he were to see me now ; not 
a creature dazzled by my brightness, though there 
is not a rival star in the heavens ? but a truce to 
lamentations, I will proceed to facts, and then. 
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dear grandmamB, yon will perceive bow nmch I 
deserve and need your pity. I mnst begin my 
relation at St. John's, where the only pleasant 
incident occurred which this leUer will contain. 
You will remember that I wrote yon from Montreal 
the particulars of my first inter^ew with Captain 
Fittgerald, et cetera, et cetera, et cetera ; how 
many delightful g&llantries and flattering speech- 
es are included in these et ceteras ! Speak- 
ing of Fitzgerald, carries me back to Montreal ; 
and I must say, en passant, I was shockingly 
disappointed in the size and appearance of the 
city, which I expected to find as large as New- 
York ; and still more with the military band, for 
yon know, grandmama, yon always told me that 
since the revolution we had never had any military 
music fit to be heard. But, to return to our 
journey. The first person I beheld on arriving at 
St. John's was FiUgeraid ; be had come there, 
as he whispered to me, to see me once more. 
Papa was very cold — almost rude lo him ; but I 
took care that my pleasure- should be sufficiently 
apparent to compensate him for papa's incivility. 
It is so strange of papa, when be knows that 
Fitzgerald is the son of an Earl, and brother to a 
Lord ; and if he is a little gay, as papa says he is, 
dissipation is universal among military men, and 
no fault of theirs of course. I don't see what 
good it does papa not to be reli^ous, if he will 
make such a fuss about trifles. My dear grand- 
mama, you would admire Fitzgerald ; and you 
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may have an opportunity, for he assured me, that 
if he could get up a cough that would fiimish a 
pretext to ask leave of absence, he would pass the 
next winter at Charleston. He hinted at the 
possibility of meeting me at the Springs. I am 
ready to die with vexation when I think of what 
I may lose by our detention in this vile place. 
It is but little more than a week, though it seems 
to me an age, since we met with the shocking acci- 
dent which has caused our delay. Immediately 
on getting into our own carriage, (the sight of 
which was the first thing that revived me after 
parting with Fitzgerald,) we were overtaken by a 
tremendous thunder-storm, which of course almost 
deprived me of my senses ; the lightning struck a 
number of trees, and the prodigious blaze that 
ensued, so terrified the horses, that they leaped 
over a precipice forty or fifty feet high. Fortu- 
nately the carriage was not turned over, owing, I 
believe, though I never understood clearly how it 
was, to its being caught among the branches of 
the trees. I was wild with ft*ight, and poor Lilly 
as white as my handkerchief. As soon as we 
were extricated from dur perilous situation, we 
took refuge in the nearest farm-house, glad; at the 
moment, of any shelter from the storm. We should 
have proceeded the same evening to the village, 
but papa had his arm horribly broken in jump- 
ing from the carriage, and here we were obliged 
to remaui ; and here we have a prospect of passing 
the remainder of papa's life ; for strange to teU, 
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he bas put himself into the hands of a country 
doctor; and what is worse, though he never be- 
lieved in any thing before, he has taken a freak to 
place implicit confidence in this man, whose inter- 
est it is, yon know, to detain him here as long as 
possible. This, papa does not seem to suspect, 
clair-voyant, as he prides bimself on being, and 
aided too by the light of my hints, which yon maybe 
sure I have not spared. What is most extraordina- 
ry and provoking of all is, that papa, who was 
never contented before in his life, appears at 
satisfied as if he had entered elyuum ; and never 
before patient, has suddenly become as patient as 
Job. 

"There is one solution of the mystery which I 
hardly dare to commit to paper, lest some hird of 
the air should carry it to papa. 

" You must know, grandmama, there is a young 
woman here, lady I suppose I must call her, for to 
confess the truth, she has every appearance of 
being one, that has inspired papa with the most 
surprising admiration from die first moment thai 
he saw her. I dare not say he is in love with her : 
1 will not think it. I should go mad if I believed 
it ; but he has the most unaccouatable interest in 
her. Yesterday I said to him, with as much ap- 
parent carelessness as I conld assume, " Lilly tells 
me that tiiis Miss Bruce is shortly to be married." 

" Ah," said he, starting from one of bis fits of 
absence, " to whom ? where did Lilly pick np 
this intelligence ?" " From some of the family ; 

Vol.. I. n 
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the happy man is a son of our host's, a young 
parson." " Impossible !" exclaimed papa. " Im- 
possible, sir," I echoed, " why so ?" the dear old 
gentleman was a little flustered for a moment, and 
then said, '^Miss Bruce is so superior to this 
Lenox family, so intelligent and cultivated ;" ^^ but, 
papa, you are always crying up these Lenoxes for 
such knowing people." " They desierve our 
respect. Miss Redwood: they are excessively 
well-informed," and clever : but, Caroline, you 
must see the disparity between them and Miss 
Bruce ; it is quite apparent : the gracefulness of 
her demeanor, the uncommon delicacy of her 
manners, the very tones of her voice, mark her as 
a being of the highest order." It is a gone case, 
thought I } but hiding my thoughts in the depths 
of my heart, I replied, " she has undoubtedly a 
more genteel air than^these Lenox girls ; but why 
should she be on intimate terms with the family, 
if she has such superior pretensions ?" " I know 
not," he replied, pettishly ; " there is some tie of 
benevolence to the Aliens, I believe ; but of 
course it is a subject which we cannot with any 
propriety investigate." He then told me he was 
fatigued, and would like to be left alone ; and as 
I came out of the room, he requested me to send 
Lilly to him. His reluctance to investigation was 
suddenly vanquished, for as I afterwards learned 
from Lilly, he questioned, and cross-questioned 
her as to the source and amount of her intelligence. 
—Heaven grant it may be true ! 
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" I cannot imagine how papa can feel any 
interest in this Lenox fiiinily : they are conunon 
woridog vulgar farmers. There is one oddity 
among them, whom they call an "old girl ;" a 
hideous monster— a giantess : I suspect a de- 
scendant of the New-England witches ; and I verily 
believe, if the truth was known, she has, spell- 
bound papa. The wretch is really quite fond of 
bira ; for him she wrings the necks of her fottest 
fowls, and I hear her at this moment bawling to 
one of the hoys, to kill the black-eared pig, — for 
bim no doubt. Notwithstanding her devotion to 
papa, she does not pay me the least respect, but 
lavishes all her favour on Ellen Bmce. 1 over- 
heard her this morning saying to Mrs. Lenox, 
that Ellen was as much of a lady, as that Caroliny 
gal, with all her flaunting ruffles and folderols. 
Ellen, she said, had been brought up to business ; 
hut as to that useless piece, she could neither act 
nor transact. She says too, that, rather than 
have a fellow-creter tag round after her, as Lilly 
does after me, she would turn wild indian. 

" Only think, dear grandmatna, of my being 
obliged to bear such rude things said without 
notice or resentment, for papa is very angry if I 
betray in the slightest degree my contempt and 
detestation of these people and their ways : even 
if I ridicule them, be quotes to me a wise old saw 
of Csesar's, or somebody's, that, * He that con- 
demns rusticity is himself a rustic.' In heaven's 
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name, of what use is rank or fortune, if it does uot 
make you independent of such animals ! 

^' In every respect this place is disagreeable to 
me. It fatigues me to death to see tlie family la- 
hour : labour, as you often say, grandmama, was 
made for slaves, and slaves for labour ; but here 
they toil on as if it was a pleasure. They have 
an immense farm, as they call their plantation, and 
but two sei*vants, (one a negro,) or as they call 
them, helps ; and well are they thus named, for 
they do no more work than the rest of the family ; 
and what provokes me more than all, is, that these 
servants read and write, and are taught ai*ithmetic, 
and the Lord knows what all, and Lilly and 
Ralph have this dreadful example before them. 
But the most ridiculous thing is, the fuss these 
people make about learnings as they call all sorts 
of knowledge ; one would think it was the philoso- 
pher's stone, by the pains they take to get it. 
After the girls ^ have done up their work, and put 
every thing to rights,' (this is their jargon) they 
walk twice in a week, a mile and a half to the vil- 
lage to hear a man lecture on botany. I am sure 
you would expire with laughter, to see their boors 
of brothers come from their work in the fields la- 
den with flowers for their sisters to analyse, or pre- 
serve in their herbariums. There is a village 
library, and as much eagerness for the dull histo- 
ries and travels it contains, as you and I ever felt 
to get a new novel into our possession. As to 
novels, there is no such thing as obtaining one, 
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unless it be some of Miss EdgeworthX wfaicb 
scarely deserve the name of novels. If I coalil 
but sleep as we used to in the country, and the 
country, as far as I can see was made for nothing 
else, I could contrive to gel rid of some more of 
my time ; but the air on the lake-shore is so brac- 
ing, that for my life I cannot sleep more than nine 
or ten hours. These people are excessively dvil 
to papa ; but they seem to think they have a right 
to place themselves oa an equality with me, and 
the more haugh^ my manners, the less attention 
they pay to me. Papa reads me long lectures about 
availing myself of this opportunity of studying 
human nature, and observing the different condi- 
tions of human life. Is it not unreasonable to ex- 
pect me to care about such things ! and if I did, 
i should as soon think of taking Robinson Crusoe's 
desert island for a study as this place. All of 
human life that I ever wish to see is limited to the 
drawing-room, the ball-room, and the other haunts 
of the beau moude. I should certainly die of 
ennui, if it were not (bat this Ellen Bruce escites 
liiy curiosity to such a degree : who can she be r 
I suspect that she is a natural child of somebody's, 
for whenever I have asked any quesUons about her 
connexions, she is evidently troubled, and the peo- 
ple of the house affect to be quite ignorant of her 
parentage, and in reply to my inquiries, simply 
say, that she came from a distant part of the coun- 
try : she is here with an old woman by the name 
of Allen, to whom she is devoted : she is an inti- 
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mate friend of Mrs. Lenox, and not a relation of 
either ; and to confess the truth, she is, as papa 
says, of an order quite superior to them. She is 
an orphan, and without fortune: so much the 
Lenoxes have condescended to tell me; without 
fortune, and yet her dress is of the finest materials ; 
not exactly fashionable, as I said to papa : he 
replied, with some truth I must allow, 'but a 
model for fashion, Caroline.* 

" One circumstance has excited my curiosity par- 
ticularly : she rises every morning at the dawn of 
day, and sallies out, and does not return till the 
old woman is ready to rise, which is our breakfast 
hour, (papa's and mine;) and then papa, from 
great consideration for the trouble of the Lenoxe^ 
begs Miss Bruce will do us the favour to sit at our 
table. On these occasions she departs from her 
customary pensive style, her complexion, usually 
of the pale order, is quite brilliant, and her man- 
ner and conversation animated. Papa, very tn* 
7iocently, imputes all this to the benefit of morning 
exercise, and I as innocently on one occasion pro- 
posed to be her companion, an honour she politely 
declined without assigning any reason, though she 
has repeatedly ofiered to show me the pleasant 
walks in the neighbourhood. 

" She expresses the greatest impatience to have 
Mrs. Allen well enough to return to her own re- 
sidence ; but this I think is mere aflectation ; and 
in this guessing^ calculating^ concluding country, 
1 have come to the conclusion, that if heaven does 
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sot speed the old woman's recovery, or (he Lenox 
match, or some other insuperable obstacle, she 
and papa will get up a seDtimental affair of it> 
A sentimental affsur ! papa fifly, and Miss Bruce 
nmeteen or twenty : stranger things have happen- 
ed — you remember my two old fools of lovers 
who were well nigh fifty ; they, it is true, were 
neither sick nor dull like papa; but then Miss Bruce 
has neither fortune nor beauty ; at least I am sare 
you would not call her beautiful — who can she be, 
grandmama? Papa says she has received a first- 
rate education ; but that is according to bis queer 
old-fashioned notions. She plays upon no instru- 
ment, and is not fond of dancing ; of course you 
know she cannot dance well. As to frencb, she 
does not speak it all, though papa says she is quite 
familiar with french and itali&n authors, and she 
and papa talk over Racine and Ariosto and the 
Lord knows what all, at our interesting dejeuners, 
whicli I am resolved to break up as soon as I have 
ascertained the object of the long morning walks 
f that precede them. Write to me, dear gratidma- 
ma, and direct lo this place, and do not fail to let 
me know whether papa has the control of my for- 
tune, so that if 1 should marry contrary to his 
wishes, he could deprive me of it : and pray ask 
Le Moine, whether the blue trimming was intend- 
ed for the white or the brown dress ; Lilly has 
forgotten, and I am quite at a loss about it. By 
the way, if poor Sarah should die as yon expect 
before 1 return, don't mention it in yonr letters, 
for I want a good excuse for aoX ^xWCva^ «», 
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black — which would be horrible ; a^ Maria Cray- 
ton says there is not a mantuamaker in New-Eng-^ 
land that can make a dress fit for a christian to wear, 
and besides you know one can have no variety in 
black. I cannot imagine where Miss Bruce has 
her dresses made ; they are plain enough, but they 
sit exquisitely. Farewell^ dear grandmama, I shall 
give you the earliest notice of any discoveries I 
may make. 

" Postscript. — Thank heaven ! papa has just 
given me leave to write to Mrs. Westall to come 
to Eaton with Charles, so that I have a prospect 
of seeing two civilized beings, who will probably 
think me quite equal to this prodigy, Ellen Bruce : 
and I do not despair of finding a tolerable beau, 
pro tern, in Charles Westall ; though I think be 
will scarcely drive Fitzgerald out of my head and 
heart." 

As curiosity is in its nature infectious, our readers 
may possibly have caught Miss Redwood's desire 
to know something more of Ellen Bruce's history 
than has yet been disclosed to them, and to gratifj' 
this inclination they may be willing to attend to 
a sketch of some other persons, with whose history 
hers is necessarily interwoven. 

Justyn Allen, the father of Emily and Edward, 
was born in Connecticut, whence while a minor he 
emigrated with his father's family to the state of 
New-York. There he and all the rest of the familj^ 
with the exception of his mother, were, for a short 
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t!me, under the dominion of Amie Lee, the foun- 
iet of the shaker society : by the charit^le deem- 
ed au enthusiast^by those of severer judgment, 
an impostor. At her first appearance in this 
country, she made many converts from among the 
respectable class of farmers. Her dominion how- 
ever over the Allen family was of short duration, 
and after a few weeks of wild fanaticism, the father 
and children returned to the half- distracted mother, 
to lament or deride their delusion. Susan Allen, 
the youngest child, alone remained constant to 
her new fidth, which she had been the last to adopt, 
and which had been endeared to her by difficult 
sacrifices. Justin Allen as he was preparing, accord- 
ingto the uniform custom of our unportioned young 
farmers, to seek his fortunes in the west, received 
the intelligence of the death of a bachelor uncle, 
who had resided within forty miles of Boston, in a 
beautiful village, which we shall take the liberty 
to call Lansdown. This uncle had bequeathed to 
Allen a valuable fans and all the appurtenances 
thereunto belongbg. He hastened to lake pos- 
session of it; and to complete his happiness he 
married a well-educated and exemplary young 
woman fixim bU native state. Five years aAer 
their marriage, Mrs. AUen returned from a short 
visit to Connecticut, bringing with her an mfant 
girl, the child, as she said, of a young friend of 
hers whA^ad died within the first year of her mar- 
riage, and had bequeathed the child to her. There 
was no improbability in the atory ; and >s no on* 
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in Lansdown knew Mrs. Allen's early connexions, 
the busy questioning spirit of village curiosity was 
not excited to inquiry or suspicion. Mrs. Allen 
was a woman who walked 'straight forward in the 
direct line of duty — simple in her manners, and 
ingenuous in her conduct; there was nothing 
about her to invite curiosity. It was observed that 
she loved the child tenderly ; but that was natural, 
for besides that she was a most lovely little crea- 
ture, she came to Mrs Allen before she had chil- 
dren of her own to occupy her maternal affections. 
From the time the child, who had received the 
name of Ellen, could comprehend any thing, Mrs. 
Allen had been in the habit of talking to her of 
her mother. But in spite of her efforts it was 
always in a sad tone ; and once the child interrupt- 
ed her to ask, " was not my mother good ?" /* Yes, 
my love, perfectly good." "Well then, is she 
not glad to be in such a place as heaven ?" "Yes, 
I believe so." " You need not look so sorry then, 
when you are talking about her." 

Mrs Allen felt the propriety of the child's re- 
buke ; but besides that it is always grievous to see 
a bud so early torn from its parent stock, there 
were bitter recollections associated with the me- 
mory of Ellen's mother, and especially with her 
death, that clouded Mrs. Allen's brow whenever 
she spoke of her. She did, however, in compli- 
ance with the Isbst injunction of the udEbrtunate 
mother, faithfully endeavour to inspire the child 
with a love for her — to make hope take the place 
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of memory ; and by constantly cberiahlng the ex- 
pectation of a reunion to her mother, die pre- 
served in its strength the filial bond. It is only 
when onr human affections are consecrated by a 
belief in their perpetuity, that they can have their 
perfect influence on the character. Ellen experi- 
enced the holy ministration of which they are ca- 
pable from her earliest years. Before she rea- 
iioned, she fell a relation to heaven ; her affections 
were set on things above. This shielded lier in- 
nocence, and gave a tenderness and elevation to 
her character, as if the terrestrial had already put 
on the celestial. The natural gaiety of cfaildho»d, 
though sometime intermitted, was not impaired. 
Her eyes, it is true, were tearful while she sate on 
her little bench at Mrs. Allen's feet, and listened 
to stories of her mother ; hut the next moment 
she was playing with her kitten, or bounding away 
ID pursuit of a butterfly— so natural is it for the 
opening flower to shrink from a chilling influence, 
and expand to the sunbeams. 

Ellen bad been told by Mrs. Allen that she had 
no father ; and whenever the child's interest was! 
excited about bim, (which was not often, as Mrs- 
Allen studiously avoided all mention of him,) the 
answers to her inquiries were discreetly framed to 
lull her curiosity, without communicating the least 
information. The impression she received was 
that h«|iad died at nearly the same time with her 
mother. 
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Her childhood glided on to her fifth year/ bright 
as a cloudless morning, when an event occurred 
that produced a great sensation in Lansdown, and 
materially affected the character and destiny of 
our heroine. 

There was an estate adjoining Allen's, which 
from time immemorial, (a period that in our young 
country may mean half a century) had belonged 
to the Harrisons, a family residing in Boston. It 
had the usual fate of the property of absentees—* 
the house was out of repair, the fences in a ruin** 
ous condition, and the land from year to year de- 
preciating from unfaithful husbandry. 

Allen had gone on in the usual way, buying 
more cattle to graze his land, and more land to 
feed his cattle, till smitten with a desire to enlarge 
his territory, (the ruling passion of our farmers, 
each one of whom is said to covet all the land 
adjoining his own,) he cast his longing eyes on 
the Harrison farm, and easily persuaded himself 
there were good reasons in the nature of things 
why it should be united to his own. Both farms 
lay at the distance of half a mile from the village. 
Allen's was on an eminence, and divided from the 
Harrison estate by a small stream, whose annual 
overflowing enriched the lowlands of his neighbour 
without reaching to the elevation of his ; with every 
rain the cream of his soil trickled down to his 
neighbour's, and the droughts that seared h|(l fields 
left his neighbours smiling in their verdant pros- 
perity. Still the hand of the diligent, busy on 
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AIlen'B farm amply compensated for this natural 
disparity : and when he realized the profits of his 
labour and thrif^iness, his hankering after the fa- 
cilities of the adjoining propeny increased to snch 
a degree, that he sent to the proprietor a propo- 
sition for the purchase of it, by one of his towns- 
men, a member of the state le^slatnre. Mr. Ro- 
bert Harrison, the representative of his family, 
received the proposition with indignation, and 
failed not to express his surprise that any one 
should presume to think he would part with a fa- 
mily estate. The honourable member, who was 
one of the numerous Cincinatuses of our country, 
called from the plough to patriotic duties, felt his 
new-made honours touched by this reflection on 
one of his constituents, and he replied, as to ' fa- 
mily estate, that was an old joke, that one family 
was as good as another nowadays, and that for his 
part, he most say it was bis humble opinion tliat no 
family coald be any honour to an estate, and no 
estate to a family, when it was left in such a con- 
dition as tlie Harrison farm at Lansdown.* The 
member's humble opinion stung the family pride of 
Mr. Robert Harrison ; and from that moment he 
meditated a removal to the neglected farm, wliicb, 
in the pride of his heart, he loved to call the 
family estate. Many circumstances strengthened 
his resolution. At the breaking out of the revo- 
lutionary war, Robert Harrison bad just attained 
his majority, and entered into the possession of o 
targe fortune, with the expectation of succeeding 
Vol.. I. J 3 
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to the honours of the provincial government, which 
his father had always enjoyed. Robert Harrison 
was allied to some noble families in the mother 
country, an important circumstance in the estima- 
tion of the untitled gentry of the colony. Pos- 
sessing fortune, the favours of the government, and 
the distinctions of rank, and priding himself on the 
unstained loyalty of his ancestors, young Harri- 
son naturally sided with the tory party. He had 
every thing to lose, and nothing to gain for him- 
self from a change of government ; and as to the 
rights of the people, which were the subject of 
contest, he held them in too great contempt to 
acknowledge they had any rights. Harrison, 
however blind he might be to the principle of 
natural justice, was soon obliged to feel that 
" might makes right," and he, with many other 
staunch friends of the government, in danger of 
being swept away by the tide of republicanism, 
sought a shelter in the mother country.' There 
he soon after married a young lady, a Bostonian 
by birth, who had been sent home, according to 
the fashion of the most wealthy gentry in the 
colony, for her education. Similarity of opinion 
and of foitunes had united Robert Harrison to her 
father's family, and governed more by the acci- 
dents of their condition, than by any congeniality 
of character, she married him. Mrs. Harrison, 
from the age of thirteen to nineteen, immured in a 
boarding-school, came forth from it as ignorant of 
the motley mass called the world, as if she had been 
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bred in a convent. Happily, her edacation had 
been conducted by a superior woman, who, proud 
of ber pupil's extraordinary powers, had added to 
the common routine of boarding-school accom- 
plishments judicious intellectual cultivation : so 
that even at this period, when a well-informed 
woman is neither a monster nor a prodigy, Mrs. 
Harrison would have been distinguished for her 
mental attainments. The exact habits of her 
school had given a preciseness to her manners, 
that veiled the warmth of her feelings, hut never 
was there a more generoos and tender spirit than 
she possessed. 

Robert Harrison had a fine appearance and 
engaging manners; hewas the object of her parent's 
partiality, and the first saitor for her favour : and, 
viewing htm through the prismatic medium of 
romantic expectation and youthful fancy, it was 
not strange that she loved, or believed she loved 
him. Perhaps she was not herself conscious of 
the capacity of her afiections, till the ener^es of 
maternal love were awakened by the birth of a 
child. This child, a girl, lived hut five years, 
and when she died, her mother resigned her as she 
would have done her own soul if it had been de- 
manded, with unquestioning faith in the wisdom of 
the dispensation. But she never recovered her 
former spirits, though her mind, too active to re- 
main the passive prey of grief, still pressed for- 
ward in the pursuil-of some new attainment. She 
seemed to love knowledge for its own sake ; her 
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husband took no part nor interest in her pursuits, 
and as to the gratification of vanity in display, for 
that she had neither opportunity nor inclination. 

The family remained in England till the peace 
in 1783, when they returned to this country, witli 
their English affections and prejudices strengthened 
by habit, and endeared by the privations they had 
suffered on account of their loyalty. Mr. Harri- 
son claimed his patrimonial estate, and found, to 
his bitter disappointment, that those persons who 
had been designated by name in the act of con- 
fiscation were excepted in the repeal of that act, 
and it was not his least mortification in finding 
himself one of this unfortunate number, that bis 
property had gone to the support of a cause which 
he detested. The estate at Lansdown, — his house- 
hold furniture and plate, and some personal 
property, he saved from the wreck of his fortune. 
This was a small portion of his rich inheritance, 
but skilfully managed by the domestic talents of 
Mrs. Harrison, it was sufficient for the limited 
expenses of a small establishment. The meanness 
of his fallen fortunes did not at all degrade his 
rank in his native town, for if some portions of 
our country must sustain the reproach of paying 
undue deference to the vulgar aristocracy of wealth, 
that part of it has always been exempt from this 
common fault of a commercial country. Neither 
did his English feelings render him less accepta- 
ble in the society of Boston ; the first to prove 
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a rebel child, she never lost in her resistance of 
authority, her love for the parent land. 

But Mr. Harrison had not magnanimity of 
mind to enjoy the advantages that remained to 
him. He was perpetoally harassed by seeing 
those who had been distinguished in their country's 
service, or diligent in the avenues of business 
which had been recently opened, arriving at 
wealth and honours which he looked upon as the 
escliisive right — the birthright of the higher orders.' 
The higher orders had sunk to the uniform level 
of republicanism, to what ISJr. Harrison was fond 
of calling, a church-yard equality ; there even, he 
was hardly wilting the high and the low, die rich 
and the poor, should meet together. Not all the 
courtesies and kindness of a cultivated and virtu- 
ous society conid compensate Mr. HaiTison for 
the mortification of seeing the mansion'house of 
his family in the possession of one of the. mush- 
room gentry — an appellation he free! j bestowed 
on every name not noted nnder ths provincial 
government, and entitled to no more credit or 
honour in his eyes, than a parchment deed with- 
out the crown stamp. 

The years rolled heavily on ; Mrs. Harrison'^ 
parents had been gathered to their fathers, and 
independent in her pursuits, and active in h«- 
habits, her life passed without discontent or ennni. 
When her hnsband proposed their removal to 
Lansdown, she acquiesced willingly in the hope 
that be would become interested in the Gttle coor 
12* 
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cerns of his farm, and forget the trifling vexations 
that in Boston disturbed his peace. Confii*med 
in his wishes by his wife, who exercised a discreet, 
and therefore an insensible influence over him, 
Mr. Harrison vested his property in an annuity in 
the British funds, and removed to Lansdown. 
This new arrangement of his pecuniary aflfairs 
afforded him a larger income than he had enjoyed 
for a long time, and enabled him to restore the 
{>lace at Lansdown to its primitive order and 
dignity. The house was newly painted, the fences 
rebuilt, and the garden restocked with fruit trees 
and plants. 

Mrs. Harrison gently remonstrated against the 
removal of the antique and ponderous furniture, 
and even hazarded the profane suggestion that it 
would be wise to dispose of it at auction, and to 
procure that which would be more adapted to their 
present fortune, and in better keeping with the 
simplicity of country life, and which would neither 
expose them to the sneers nor envy of their 
neighbours. 

" Neighbours !" replied the irritated husband, 
*' I wish you to understand once for all, Mrs. Har- 
rison, that I mean to have no neighbours. The 
people of Lansdown remember the habits of the 
family too well to presume to associate with us: 
As to the furniture, I have made up my mind about 
that, and you know my mind, once made up, is not 
given to change ; therefore, Mrs Harrison, you will 
be so good as to order every article of our furni- 




ture, large and small, packed up with the greatest 
possible care." Mrs. Harrison reserved all her op- 
position to her husband for matters that she deemed 
important ; the furniture was packed and arrang- 
ed at Lausdown with her best skill : and there Mr- 
Harrison surveyed, with infinite complacency, the 
turkey carpets damask curtains and sofa, the cum- 
brous mahogany chairs, and family plate studi- 
ously arranged in an old fashioned buffet witli 
glass doors, and the loyal garnishing of the walls 
decorated with approved likenesses of their majes- 
ties and their hopeful offspring, and with proof 
prints of the royal parks and palaces. Mrs. Har- 
rison, though she could not but smile at this parade 
of the relics of their departed wealth and gran- 
deur, took a benevolent pleasure in ministering tu 
the gratification of her husband ; and when she left 
him in the parlour still gazing on the memorials 
of patrimonial splendour, and retired to arrange in 
a small apartment adjoining ber bed-room (in 
which were her books and drawing materials) 
some choice or favourite plants : " we must both," 
she thought, " have our playthings. If you bad 
lived, my sweet Mary," she sMd, turning ber eye 
on a beautiful picture of her child that bung at 
the toot of her bed, ** we might have had some oc- 
cupation that would have saved us from thus pro- 
lon^ng our childhood." Her attention was at- 
tracted by the sound of a light footstep, and a 
lieautiful little ^rl entered ber apartment with a 
basket of Gne early peaches which she timidly of- 
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fered to Mrs. Harrison, with Mrs. Allen's respects. 
Mrs. Harrison's mind was at this moment filled 
with the image of her child, and she saw, or fan- 
cied she saw, a striking resemblance between the 
portrait and the little stranger. She looked from 
one to the other ; the eyes were of the same deep 
blue, there was the same peculiar, and as she 
thought, heavenly grace of the mouth ; the hair too, 
a light tmd bright brown, fell in the same natural 
curls over her neck and shoulders. " Oh, my own, 
dear Mary," she exclaimed, as she placed the 
child on her lap, and gazed on her, '^ I can almost 
fancy you are again in my arms ; and yet," she 
added, as the tears gushed from her eyes, 'Vshe 
has not quite that look my Mary had." Ellen 
Bruce, (for it was she) after looking in silent 
amazement for a few moments at Mrs. Harrison, 
said, " I wish I was your Mary, and then you 
would not be so sorry." 

" Sweet child," exclaimed Mrs. Harrison, wiping 
away her tears, and smiling on her, " and who are 
you — who is your mother ?" 

" Oh, I don't live with my mother, she lives in 
heaven, Mrs. Allen says." 

" Who then do you live with, my love ?" 

" I live with our little Emily's mother." 

" And who is she ?" 

" Why, Mrs. Allen ; did not you know that she 
had little twin babies ?" 

" No, my dear child ; but if you will show me 
the way to Mrs. Allen's, I will go with you and 




see her:" so saying, she threw ou her hat and 
shawl, and vras descending the stairs with the little 
^1, when she met her husband in quest of her. 
" My dear," said he, snapping his fingers, and 
speaking in an unusually animated tone, " here is 
an English paper — and glorious news. The 
English have gained a complete victory : thank 
God ! that cowardly rascal Bonaparte is beaten at 
last." 

"lam glad of it," replied Mrs. Harmon, turn- 
ing from him to pursue her first intention. 

" Glad of it ! Pshaw, is that all — what is tbe 
matter — where are you going ? here are all the par- 
ticulars ; the number engaged, the names of the 
officers, a list of the killed wounded and prisoners : 
every thing most satisfactory ; none of your lying 
french bulletins, but englisb— ^air John Bull style; 
every word true — true as the gospel.' 

" I am very glad of it," repeated Mrs. Harrison, 
" I will read it the moment I return from leading 
this little girl home : she has brought us some de- 
Ucious peaches from one of our neighbours." 

" Send one of the servants with her ; I am im- 
patient to hear you read these accounts; there are 
many private letters from the officers that were in 
the action, and besides," he added, lowering his 
voice, " the people about us are quite too much 
inclined to familiarity already. 1 do not wish you 
to encourage them. Here Betsey," he vocifera- 
ted to the servant girl, " lead this child home." 
Mrs. Harrison led Ellen to the door, and kissing 
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aiid begging her to come again to see her, she 
transferred her to the care of the servant, and re- 
turned to soothe her husband with all the interest 
she could command in the details of the victory. 

Ellen Bruce had received such various and con- 
fused impressions during her short visit to the 
mansion-house that she was unable to give a clear 
report of it to Mrs. Allen : and, as the child brought 
no word of acknowledgment for the peaches, Mrs. 
Allen naturally concluded that her first neighbour- 
ly overtures were unkindly taken : her husband 
completed her mortification by asking her, *^ how 
she could make such a mistake as to suppose that 
the duke (a title already bestowed on Mr. Harrison 
by his republican neighbours) could eat firuit that 
did not grow on the ' family estate ?' " 

Mrs. Allen, with all her good sense, was not 
quite free from the jealous pride that pervades her 
class in New-England : she resolved not to waste 
her courtesies upon those who disdained them; 
and when Ellen, calling to mind Mrs. Harrison's 
invitation to her, begged leave to carry her some 
more peaches, Mrs. Allen said, '^ no ! if the peach- 
es were worth sending, they were worth thank- 
ing for." Ellen rather felt than understood the . 
reply, and she answered, " but I am sure the lady 
spoke very kind to me." 

" Ah, yes my dear, that is an easy matter, everj- 
body speaks kind to you ; it is not necessary to 
force you upon any one's notice : when Mrs. Har- 
rison sends for you it will be time enough for yon 
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to go to her." Ellen bad no purpose of disobedi- 
ence, but surprised at the unwonted strictness of 
Mrs. Allen, sbe determined to lay aside all the 
peacbes tbat were given to ber for the lady whose 
kind manner to ber had made a deep impres^AD. 

In the meantime, Mrs. Harrison possessed her- 
self at all tbat was known in the village of Ellen 
Bmce's brief history; and the whole amount of it 
Was that she was the orphan child of a fiiend of 
Mrs. Allen's, and had been adopted in her infan- 
cy, by that excellent woman, and treated with ma- 
ternal kindness. ' Ob, had providence destined 
her to my protection, what a solace, what a delight 
she would have been to me,' thought Mrs. Harri- 
son : ' and even now, could I persuade my husband 
to indulge me in going to the Allen's, I might ob- 
tam this little creature to lighten some of my 
heavy hours.* She determined to watch for some 
propitious moment before she ventured to explain 
her wishes : a happy accident might throw the child 
t^tun in ber way, and sncb an accident she thought 
had occurred, when, a few days aAer the first inter- 
view, as sbe was walking with her husband past 
Mrs. Allen's, she saw the child come bounding 
towards her with her apron full of peaches. 

" Oh, how glad I am," said sbe, on coming up 
to Mrs. Harrison, her eyes sparkling, and her 
cheeks glowing ; " here, take them all, they are 
mine, and I saved them all for yon." " For me," 
replied Mrs. Harrison, kissing her, " and for this 
gentleman.'^ 
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" For the duke ! oh no," replied little Ellen, 
with fatal simplicity ; " Mr. Allen says the duke 
will not eat our peaches." 

" What," exclaimed Mr. Harrison, " does the 
little impudent baggage mean by calling me the 
duke?" 

^' Every body calls him that name," said £&0p, 
lowering her voice, and drawing closer to Mrs. 
Hamson. 

" Never mind, my love," whispered Mrs. Harri- 
son, while she kissed her, '^ run home, and do come 
very soon to see me." Then turning to her 
husband, she said, '^ I declare our neighbours are 
half right ; you have quite a look of nobility, my 
dear husband ; you might pass in more knowing 
eyes than theirs for a peer of the realm : to say 
nothing of a certain dignity that belongs to the 
bom gentleman, your gold-headed cane, your 
powdered head, and antique buckles give you 
an air that must be quite provoking to our 
republican neighbours." " Ah indeed, I believe it, 
Mrs. Harrison : but our neighbours, as you call 
them, mean no compliment; this is a mere mockery 
on their lips." " Oh yes," replied Mrs. Harrison, 
'^ I suppose so : that is to say, it is a jocular title 
they have given you, to console themselves for 
your superiority." 

" Very likely, very likely," replied the husband, 
and then added, '' I think Mrs. Harrison, my dear, 
that you must be convinced by this time, that the 
less you have to do with these people, the better." 




Mrs. Harrison made no reply ; she usually con- 
formed to tbe spirit of tbe promise contained in the 
dutch marriage service, maintaining silence in the 
presence of her husband ; it was the least difficult 
expression of acquiescence, and long habit had 
g^veo her a facility in this extraordinary virtue. 
^Tbe weeks passed on, autumn succeeded to 
summer, and Mrs. Harrison seemed farther than 
ever from procuring an intercourse with little 
Ellen. During the warm weather, she had OC' 
casionally seen ber bounding over the field witli 
the elastic step of joyous childhood, but now her 
careful guardian kept her cautiously within doors. 

It was a cold night, the last of November, Mrs. 
Harrison's household was all in bed except her- 
self, and slie, insensible to the blasts that howled 
about her dwelling, was poring over an interesting 
book, when she was reminded of the lateness of 
the hour by the candle sinking into the socket. 
At this moment, a bright light fiashed through 
the window, and shone on the oppo^te wall ; she 
hastened to the window to ascertain the cause, and 
screamed, " Oh heavens ! Allen's house is on 
fire." Her shriek aroused her husband, who 
exclmmed, " Lord bless me, is it possible ! call tlie 
servants, my dear, and send (hem to help the poor 
folks." 

Mrs. Harrison, without awaiting this direction, 
bad hastened to awaken the servants ; and then 
rushed out of the house herself, and proceeded 
with aU possible speed to the Aliens, full of the 

Vol. I. 13 
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horrible apprehension that the family would be 
consumed by the flames. The bright light clearly 
defined every object ; the naked branches of the - 
trees, every twig, every withered leaf she saw 
plainly, but heard no human voice, nor saw a 
moving form. Avoiding the public road, which was 
circuitous, she proceeded in a straight line across 
the fields, surmounted the fences almost uncon- 
sciously, and passed through the shallow stream 
that divided the farms. She was within a few 
yards of the house, the fowls roused from their 
T roost were crowing, and the pigeons startled from 
their nestling place were fluttering over the flames: 
still none of the family appeared. She screamed 
with all the power of her voice, while she hastened 
onward, despairing of the lives of the unfortunate 
family. The back part of the house, which she 
had approached, was enveloped in flames ; she 
passed around to the front, and at that moment 
the door opened, and Allen and his wife with her 
twin infants in her arms, rushed, as it appeared^ 
from the midst of the fire. Mrs. Harrison caught 
her arm as she was passing her, " where," she ex- 
claimed, " is your child ?" 

" My child !" she replied, amazed with terror, 
" Oh God ! Ellen — she is there ; and hugging her 
children closer to her breast, she pointed to the 
flames. Mrs. Harrison looked around for assist- 
ance, there was no one near : Allen, stupified with 
fright, had gone with a single pail to a well at 
some distance from the house ; other members of 




the family, who bad escf^d by different windows, 
were so bewildered with terror as to be incapable 
of rendering the slighest aid. Mrs. Harrison's 
resolution was instantly taken ; " tell me where ibe 
sleeps," she cried, " it may be possible to reach 
ber through a window." 

" Oh I there is no window, she is in the dark 
room next mine j and this— this is mine," she ad- 
ded, pointing to a front apftrtment which the flames 
had not yet reached. Mrs. Harrison darted forward 
and entered the house ; the flames were above her, 
before her, around her. The passage was so 
darkened with smoke that she conld not perceive 
the door she sought, but inspired with preternatu- 
ral courage, menaced with death on every side, 
already scorching with the heat, and nearly suflb* 
cated with the smoke, she pressed forward till she 
reached a passage-way that crossed the entrance 
at right angles. The flames now burst through the 
wall at the extremity opposite the door she had 
entered, and the air rushing in, rolled away a vo* 
lume of smoke, and discovered Ellen standing at 
her door, with ber hand still on the latch, a 
dog was crouching at her feet, yelping, pulling 
her night dress with his teeth, and urging her 
forward with the most expressive supplicati(»is ; 
«till, the little creature shrank from the terrors be> 
fore her, unconscious of the fatal risk of delay. 
Mrs. Harrison snatched her in her arms, rushed 
through the door, and in an instant was at Mrs. 
Allen's side. Both instinctively sunk on their 
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knees — no sound escaped from them, but the rap- 
ture of gratitude was in their hearts, and its in- 
cense rose to Him who had rescued them from im^- 
pending death. 

The fire had been communicated from a back 
building, which was joined to the front (recently 
erected by Allen,) by a narrow covered passage. 
Fortunately, the wind, though blowing violently, 
was in a direction to retard the progress of tlie 
flames : to extinguish them was impossible, for the 
house was of wood, and the only fire-engine in the 
town was at too great a distance to render any as- 
sistance. But had the family been self-collected after 
they were awakened by Mrs. Harrison's screams, 
they might have saved all the house contained of 
value. No one, however, seemed capable of a well- 
directed efibrt, till Roger, Mrs. Harrison's english 
servant, arriving on the field of action, called to 
Allen to follow him, and forcing his way through the 
window of Mrs. Allen's apartment, he succeeded in 
clearing it of the furniture, and placing it at a safe 
distance from the destructive element. The family, 
and the few persons who had come to their aid, 
gathered around the relics ; little Ellen stood with 
one hand in Mrs. Harrison's, one arm lovingly en- 
circled the neck of the faithful animal that first 
broke her slumbers ; the whole groupe remained 
impotent and silent spectators, till the house sunk 
a ruin under the still crackling flames. 

Mrs. Harrison first broke silence j " I am sure 
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my good friends/' said she, *'you are tliinking 
more of what is left than what is taken." 

*^ Indeed you have guessed right, ma'am/' re- 
plied Allen, venting his agitated spirits in loud 
sobs. " The Lord that has spared my wife and 
little ones and Ellen, is welcome to all the rest. 
If I could but have saved my bible that my mo- 
ther gave me, and my wife's silver tankard, I 
would just care no more than if it was a bonfire." 
The mention of the excepted articles seemed to 
recall to Mrs. Allen's mind something of impor- 
tance. She exclaimed, '* poor Ellen," and looked 
anxiously around her, till her eye falling on a 
trunk, she hastily opened it and took from it a 
small box ; then turning to her husband, ^* God be 
praised," she said, " every thing of value is saved." 
The first strong emotions of gratitude having been 
directed to the supreme Preserver, they now begun 
witli one voice to pour out their thanks to Mrs. 
Harrison whose generous agency they felt deepl}'. 
She begged them to defer all such expressions, 
and urging the necessity of a shelter for their 
tittle ones, she insisted on their going home with 
her. The good farmer and his wife forgot their 
scruples in their gratitude and necessities ; and in 
a short time they were comfortably housed at the 
Harrison mansion.. After Mrs. Harrison had made 
every provision for the refreshment and repose of 
her guests, and after she had stowed away little 
Ellen in a rooni adjoining her own, and extended 
,her hospitalities even to the dog, her faithful coad^ 

13* 
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jutor in the preservation of the child, she retired to 
her own room, nerved by gratitude and joy, to the 
task of reconciling her husband to the liberties she 
bad taken with the family mansion. So striking* 
ly did she delineate the dangers and escape of the 
family, the risk she herself had run, the rescue of 
the child, and finally, the exertions of Roger, his 
truly english coolness and intrepidity, that Mr. 
Harrison himself anticipated the conclusion of the 
story, by exclaiming, '' Lord bless me, my dear ! 
I hope you brought the unfortunate people faome 
with you ?'* " Certainly, my dear," she replied. 
" You did right — ^perfectly right. There is no other 
establishment in Lansdown equal to giving them all 
a shelter. But Martha, my dear," he continued, 
" you ran a great risk — quite an unwarrantable 
risk, considering the relative importance of your 
life to that of the child's." 

" Oh ! thank you, for thinking my life so im- 
portant. I only acted like a dutiful wife, and 
emulated your example. You have forgotten at 
what hazard you saved Charles Lindsay's life." 

" Forgotten ! no, my dear ; but then you know 
a man has always more self-possession than a 
woman, more mind for emergencies, and besides, 
Charles was the heir of an honourable family—- 
some compensation for the risk. However, all is 
well that ends well. You have shown a spirit 
worthy of a noble name, Martha my dear ; and I 
shall take particular pleasure in writing an ac- 




4:ouiit of tbe whole afiair to Sir Harry by the 
next ship that sails for Loadoti." 

Mrs. Harrison, having thus sttcceeded beyond 
her utmost hopes in making a favourable impres- 
sion on the mind of her husband, retired to rest ; 
her bosom filled with those sweet emotions that are 
the peculiar property and rich reward of the 
virtuous. If Mrs. Harrison felt any anxiety the 
succeeding day about the intercourse of the host 
and his guests, it was removed when she saw that 
the sense of protection and condeBcending kind- 
ness on the one part, and of gratitude on the 
other, produced a happy state of feeUng between 
the respective parties. 
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CHAPTER Vm. 



«* Oh, *tb the curse of love and still approvedt 
When woman cannot love, when they're beloved." 



In the week following the destruction of his 
own house, Mr. Allen succeeded in obtaining 
another for the accommodation of his family till 
the following summer. The rigours of the stem 
season then approaching, rendering it necessary 
to defer the re-building of his own, Mrs. Harrison 
proposed to Mrs. Allen to leave Ellen Bruce at 
the mansion-house till she should again be re- 
established in her own home. There were such 
obvious advantages in this arrangement for the 
child, Mrs. Harrison pressed her request so earnest- 
ly, and Mrs. Allen felt that it would be so un- 
grateful to refuse, that she yielded her own inclina- 
tion, and left Ellen with her devoted friend. The 
presence of this sweet child operated on Mrs. 
Harrison's affections as the first breaking out of 
the sun after a long series of cloudy weather 
upon the physical constitution. She had been 
resigned in afflictions, patient under all those often 
recurring vexations and petty disappointments 
that are by general consent pronounced more 
trying to human virtue than great calamities ; she 
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Iiad endured for twenty years the exacting conse- 
quential peevish selfishness of a husband, in all 
respects dissimilar to herself, in most inferior ; and 
she had become neither nervous, petulant, nor 
selfisb. Indeed so successful were her dutiful 
pfibrts, diat all her acquaintance deemed her quite 
blind to her husband's faults ; and thai she was 
not, never appeared except when, to attain some 
good purpose, her cautious and adroit approaches 
to his miud betrayed that she knew where hie 
prejudices were stationed, and where his passions 
ruled. If tlie hasty affections of her youth had 
been alienated by her husband's faults, their place 
iiad been supplied by the resolution of virtue, and 
by the tolerance of a tender nature that felt more 
pity than aversion for human Irailty ; and finally, 
perhaps she loved him ; for neither her words nor 
acdons ever expressed that she did not : if the 
maidenly reserve Utat " never (ells a love," is the 
poet's eloquent theme, the matronly virtue that 
conceals the want of it, is certainly far more de- 
serving of the moralist's praise. 

Little Ellen opened the fountain of Mrs. Harri- 
son's affections ; and such was the i-enovating influ- 
ence produced on her, that her husband, who 
never dreamed whence it proceeded, remarked 
how prodigiously the country winter improved her 
health and spirits ; and congratulated himself 
upon his -wise decisicm to remove from the chilling 
airs of the coast to the family estate, always noted 
for its salubrious situation. 
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Every moment of leisure Mrs. Harrison devo- 
ted to her little favourite. She taught her every 
thing she was capable of receiving at the age of 
five years, in the way of formal instruction. She 
was the ingenious mistress, and the partaker of her 
innocent revels. She insinuated moral, and it may 
be added, religious principles into her mind, in 
the winning form of stories. She warred against 
the natural selfishness of childhood in all its spe- 
cious forms, and she completely subdued an im- 
petuosity of temper, that had been suflered, if not 
nurtured by Mrs. Allen's indulgence : in short, she 
seemed constantly to realize that she had the train- 
ing of an immortal creature ; and to feel that so 
sweet a form as Ellen's should, '^ envelope and 
contain" nought but '^ celestial spirits." 

Allen began with the return of summer the re- 
building of his house ^ and assisted by the volun- 
tary contributions of his townsmen, he soon com- 
pleted it. The prompt benevolence of our coun- 
try people on* such occasions has been justly cele- 
brated by a foreigner, an observer, (perhaps a 
partial one) of our manners. 

'^ Ici tous sont eg^ux : Pabondance est commune, 

On ignore les noms de crime et d'infortune, 

Si le feu, si i'orage a fait ub indigent, 

La bienfaisance accourt ; c^est Peffet d^un moment.^ 

The time at length arrived for Mrs. Allen to 
reclaim Ellen. Mrs. Harrison urged delay after 
delay, and was so earnestly seconded by her hus- 
band, (who had been beguiled of his uncomforta- 
ble stateliness by the plaj^ful little creature) that 




Mrs. Allen finally consented to surrender her own 
incliuHtions, and to make a permanent arrange- 
ment with Mrs. Harrison, which should allow 
Ellen to pass half her time at the mansion-house. 
In this arrangement there was a system of checks 
and balances that produced that singnlar and 
Telicitous union of diversity of qualities which 
constituted the rare perfection of Ellen's character. 
Airs. Harrison commuuicaled her taste and skill 
in drawing, her knowledge of french and Italian, 
and all those arts of female handicraft that were 
the fashion of her day. Her pupil was taught 
curiously to explore the records of history, and to 
delight in the bright creations of poetry. When 
she might have been in danger of an exclusive taste 
for the occupations of those who have the privi- 
lege of independence and of leisure, she returned 
to Mrs. Allen to take her lessons in practical life, 
to share and lighten the domestic cares of her 
good friend, and to acquire those household arts 
that it might be the dnty of her station to perform, 
and which it is the duty of every station to under- 
stand. Ellen might have caught the pensiveness 
of Mrs. Harrison's manner, with its grace and 
polish : she might have forgotten the active dudes 
of life in listening with her to the melody"' of 
nature — the music of the passing stream, the rust- 
ling of the leaves, or the song of the birds, or in 
watching the changeful forms of the summer 
clouds, as their shadows dropped on the moun- 
tain's side, or danced in frolic humours over the 
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grassy fields and thick standing corn. But for 
all this, the danger of secluded life to those who 
possess sensibility and taste, there was an antidote 
in the occupations of Mrs. Allen's household — the 
spell of imagination was dispelled by the actual 
services of life. 

Had Ellen been less grateful or affectionate in her 
nature, she might have loved one of her guardians 
to the exclusion of the other ; but she felt their 
gratuitous kindness with the sensibility of a truly 
generous mind ; she saw in them the parents that 
Providence had provided for her orphanage, and 
without any of the pride or restlessness of depend- 
ence, her devotion to them both evinced her eager 
desire that they should realize all the beatitude of 
benevolence. 

Had her friends been less excellent than they 
were, some mischief might have resulted to our 
heroine from the diversity of their religious opi- 
nions. Both were christians in faith and experience, 
but Mrs. Harrison was educated in the episcopal 
church, and was exact in all its observances : and 
Mrs. Allen, a leal descendant of the pilgrims, was a$ 
rigid in her faith as was compatible with the mildness 
of her character. The * natural enmity' that bigots 
might have found, or made, between their respective 
fsuths, was destroyed by the spirit of Christianity, as 
it must be, where that spirit bears rule, and the only 
strife between these noble minded-women seemed 
to be, which should most sedulously cultivate the 
virtues of their young friend. Mr. Harrison cer- 
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tainly not remarkable for his chriEtian graces, was 
scrupulous in maintaining all the ^ipointments of 
the established church. He never countenanced 
by bis august presence the worship of the villa^ 
ineedng. It was one of his favourite observations, 
and he uttered it with the pomp of an oracle, 
that pnritanism was the mother of rebellion. He 
was always gratified with Ellen's respectfnl atten- 
dance on his reading of the church service j and 
lie noticed more than once how remarkably well 
her voice sounded in the responses. He blamed 
his wife for not making an effort to prevent Ellen's 
going to the village meeting with the Aliens du- 
ring her residence with them, which he said she 
might easily do, as the ^rl certainly had sense 
enough to discern the difference between worship 
and talking. Allen too, dissatisfied with what he 
deemed his wife's lukewarmness, reproved her for 
not interposing her authority to prevent Ellen - 
from 'wasdng the sabbath ia hearing a form of 
words read over by a man that had no more reli- 
gion than the pope, and who all the while flattered 
himself that none but an episcopal tory could go 
to henven.' Happily for the peace of our heroine, 
neither of the ladies deemed it her duty to inter- 
fere with the wishes of the other, and she grew up, 
nurtured in the spirit of our blessed religion, with- 
out bigotry to any of the forms with which acci- 
dent, pride,.or prejudice has invested it. 

Time rolled on^ and every year found Elleo itn- 
proved in loveliness : the gay and reckless q>mt 
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of childhood gave place to the vivacity and sensl- 
dveness of fifteen. Mrs. Allen deemed it inexpe- 
dient to delay longer to communicate to her 
such particulars of her mother's history as she was 
at liberty to impai't. It was impossible any longer 
to evade lier natural and just curiosity on the sub- 
ject, and as she could not for ever be kept in igno- 
rance, Mrs. Allen thought it necessary that she 
should begin to fortify her mind for the evils that 
might await her. Ellen received the communica- 
don with a gentle submission to the trials of her 
lot that astonished both her friends, — ^for Mrs. 
Harrison had long been in Mrs. Allen's confidence — 
she saw that dark clouds enveloped her ; still — ^for 
hope is the element of youth — except in some 
moments of fearful apprehension, she believed that 
she should yet enjoy a clear heaven and a bright 
day. 

The progress of time had wrought some changes 
in the Allen family. Edwar-d, the only son, had been 
sent to Vermont, to reside in the family of Mr. 
Lenox his uncle, and George Lenox his cousin, a 
student in Harvard university, passed his vacatiops 
at Lansdown. The mother of Justyn Allen had 
become a widow, and had been induced by her 
children to fix her residence with them ; and Mr. 
Allen had been pursuaded by one of his neigh- 
bours to relinquish the toils of his farm for the 
easy acquisitions of trade, and to embark all the 
capital his credit could command in a mercantile 
enterprise. 
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Mr. Harrison's infirmities had grown with tiis 
years. He passed his time in deprecating the 
encroaching spirit of jaoobinism, and in predicting • 
the certain dlssolotioo of the federal government. 
His prejudices operated like a distemper, and 
gave to every object a distorted form and threaten- 
ing aspect. He saw nothing in oar thriving 
institutions — in the didiision of intelligence virtue 
nnd prosperity through the mass of society — but 
menaces of degradation and elements of disorder. 
It is reported of our chief magistrate, that during 
his late visit to our northern metropolis, he ex- 
claimed on beholding the concourse of well-dressed, 
well-behaved people assembled to greet him, 
" Where are your common people ?" This ex- 
clamation, so flattering to a just republican pride, 
would have conveyed to the loyal ears of Robert 
Harrison a sense of hopeless degradation ; for in 
bis view every elevation of the commonalty de- 
pressed the level of the gentleman. Fortunately 
for him, the respect inspired by the good sense 
and benevolence of his wife shielded him from the 
insults which his folly provoked ; and his connex- 
ion with Ellen Bruce was a link between him and 
his neighbours which protected him from their 
open scorn. 

Ellen, as her mind matured, became every day 
more dear and necessary to Mrs. Harrison, with 
ivhom, from fifteen to eighteen, her time was 
passed almost exclusively. Even Mr. Harrison 
condescended to say that he could not live without 
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her, and his wife, availing herself of this favourable 
expression, ventured to suggest to him to make 
some provision for her favourite in case of the 
misfortune of his death. ' He had nothing,' he 
said, ' to dispose of, but the family estate, and that 
he thought could, with no propriety, be diverted 
from flowing in its natural channel to the heir at 
law,' a distant relation residing in England. Mrs. 
Harrison suggested that, as this gentleman had a 
uoble revenue from his own estates, such an acces- 
sion as their little property would be but as a drop 
to the ocean ; and she urged that it would be in 
the spirit of the known generosity of his family 
to confer his bounty on an orphan : she intimated, 
that Ellen was quite dependent on him, for except 
a few hundred dollars inherited from her parents, 
she had nothing, and could have no rational reli- 
ance on the Aliens ; for it had been for some time 
whispered in Lansdown that Allen, in his mercan- 
tile enterprise, had met with the fate of all those 
who, since the time of Esop's fish, have aspired to 
some other element than that for which Providence 
had destined them. All these arguments she 
stated so cogently that her husband was persuaded 
to comply with her wishes, and he promised that 
during a visit to Boston, whither he was going 
the next week to celebrate the king's birthday, 
he would have his will duly drawn and executed, 
and devise the " family estate" to Ellen Bruce. 
This good resolution shared the fate of so many 
others left at the mercy of the casualties of life. 
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Mr. Harrison went to Boston, and on the birtli- 
day dined at the British consul's with a select 
band of loyaUsts. The illustrious occasion and 
the good cheer of his host tempted him to the 
excessive demonstrations of enthusiasm common 
on sucii occasions, and the consequence was tlial 
lie died the succeeding night of an apoplexy. 

A few months subsequent to Mr. Harrison'^ 
death, Justyn Allen also paid the debt of nature, 
and in conseqaence of the unfortunate issue of his 
mercantile enterprise, left his wife, his old mother, 
and his children, withoat any provision. The 
loss of her husband and the rain of their affairs, 
aggravated a mortal disetase under which Mrs. 
Allen had been for some time suffering ; and as if 
the family was destined to illustrate the common 
remark that troubles never come singly, Emily 
became so sickly that a physician pronounced 
change of air to he necessary to her. At this time 
Susan Allen (whom our readers may remember as 
the sister of Justyn Allen, who remained finally 
attached to the shaker society) arrived at Lans- 
(lown on her way to visit a society of her own 
people at Harvard. Mrs. Allen, anxious to 
remove Emily from the distressing scenes that she 
was conscious awaited her at home, thankfully 
accepted a proposition which her aunt made, to 
take her upon this excursicm for the benefit ol' 
the ride and change of place. Unforeseen circum- 
stances detained her for a long time within the 
'Sphere of her aunt's influence ; and her mind 
14* 
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weakened, and her spirits dejected, she adopted, 
as has been seen, the strange faith of her enthusi- 
astic relative. In the mean time Ellen, devoted 
to the care of Mrs. Allen, allowed herself no re- 
laxation but passing a few hours occasionally witli 
Mrs. HaiTison. 

It was during one of these visits that Mrs. Harri- 
son inquired if Allen's affairs were so fatally in- 
volved as to render it necessary to surrender the 
house to his creditors. Ellen believed not. 
'^ George Lenox," she said, ^^ had advanced two 
hundred dollars to redeem a portion of the proper- 
tv." 

" George Lenox !" exclaimed Mrs. Harrison 
'Miow, dear Ellen, has he the ability to do so 
generous an act ?" 

" He draws on talent and industry," replied 
KUen, *' and I do not believe his drafts will 
over be dishonoured." 

'' I know, my love," rejoined Mrs. Harriison, 
-' that youth forms vast expectations from those 
resources, but I likewise know that they are not 
ulways answered by ready money." 

Ellen explained to Mrs. Harrison that young 
f^nox, after defraying his expenses at tlie uni- 
versity, had that amount of money remaining — the 
fruit of his industry and economy. 

'' Such a gift," said Mrs. Harrison, " his all, 
was indeed most generous, and deserves the bright 
reward that is glowing on your cheek at this mo- 
ment ; but still, I do not quite comprehend how 
your young wits have contrived to satisfy the 
demand on the portion of the property redeemed 
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with two huodred dollars." The glow that had 
sudiiged EUeo'e cheek deepened as she replied 
" dearest Mrs. Harrison, forgive me if I have not 
dealt frankly with you ; I wished to avoid ex- 
uting your tender, but, believe me, unnecessary 
solicitude about me. I have made the best use of 
my little inheritance in appropriating it to the re- 
lief of my friends ; the sum, as you know, was origi- 
nally four Imndred dollars. It has been more than 
doubled by Mr. Allen, more prudent in (he manage- 
ment of my affairs than his own ; and yesterday I had 
the happiness of giving it into George Lenox's hands, 
and of seeing the joy of Mrs. Allan, when it wa!> 
announced to her by her principal creditor that a 
valuable portion of her property had been re- 
deemed by an unknown friend ; and had you seen 
the expression that lit up her sick face, when she 
exclaimed, " thank God, my old mother will not 
have to go forth from her son's house to seek a 
shelter in her old age, and my children, my dear 
children, may come home to live again under their 
father's roof." " Oh, Mrs. Harrison, you might 
have envied me the pleasure of that moment, had 
it cost me ten thousand times the paltry sum 1 
sacrificed for it." 

" Then she is ignorant of her benefactor ?" 
" Yes — but do not give me that name — bene- 
factor ! dear Mrs. Harrison, it can only be be- 
cause I owe to you an equal debt, (hat you forget 
my obligations to Mrs. Allen : did not she save 
my helploss infancy from neglect, and without n 
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mother's instincts or rights, has she not nurtured 
me with a mother's tenderness ?" 

"You are right — you are right, my noble- 
minded Ellen," replied Mrs. Harrison, as Ellen 
paused in her appeal : " my fear of the possible 
evils you may encounter (should I be removed 
from you) from want and dependence afflicts me 
with undue anxiety. I hope I should have courage 
enough not to shrink from any evils that menaced 
myself, but when I think of your being exposed to 
a cold selfish world, I feel a mother's timidity ; 
you, with your strange mysterious history, Ellen, 
your inexperience, your generous confiding tem- 
per, with all that refinement that I have foolishly, 
perhaps sinfully, delighted to watch stealing over 
your character, with all the graces that fit you for — '■ 

" Oh, stop, dear Mrs. Harrison, this is strange 
language for you to hold, and me to hear ; my 
highest ambition is to do well my duty in what- 
ever station Providence assigns me. This is an 
ambition, as you have taught me, that cannot be 
disappointed ; here the race is to the swift, and 
the battle to the strong. I will not," she added» 
playfully, any longer expose my humility to 
temptation ; and she put on her hat, and stooped 
to her friend for a farewell kiss, when Mrs. Harri- 
son said, " not yet, Ellen, you must not go till 
you have explained to me this benevolent sympa- 
thy of yours and young Lenox's ; this generous 
union of your fortunes is doubtless received by 
him as a good omen ?" 
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" Tbe event of our Ineod's hsppkness bas aU 
leady interpreted the omen, and explained all its 
significance," replied Ellen, rising and walking 
away from Mrs. Harrison. 

" Now come back to toe, Ellen," said she, " and 
seat yourself here on ny footstool, and if your 
tongue will not speak tbe truth, I must read il in 
your truth-telling eyes and cheeks." 

Ellen turned towards her friend for the first 
time in her life reluctantly ; and reseating herself, 
she said with an embarrassed air, " I scarcely can 
conjecture what you expect from me." 

"I will not tax your sagacity to conjecture, 
but come directly to the point — do you love 
George Lenox ?" 

" Most certainly I do ; I should be the most 
ungrateful — " 

" Pshaw, my dear Ellen, it is not the love that 
springs from any such dutifol source as grati- 
tude which is in question at this moment ; but that 
mysterious sentiment, inexplicable, uncontrolable, 
which does not reqnire, and seldom (1 fear) admits 
a reason for its existence.*' 

*' I should be sorry, indeed, to confess or to feel 
«uch a sentiment 'for any one." 

" Evading, again ! Ah, dear Ellen, the nature 
of the animal is known by its doublings. Yoa are 
so deep in the science as to demand the use of 
technics — tell me then, are you in love with 
George Lenox ?" 
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^^ Indeed I am not — ^you know I am not, Mrs. 
Harrison." 

^' I fancied I knew that you were not, but noth- 
ing less than a gift of second sight is infallible dn 
such occasions ; we must go a little farther, Ellen, 
even at the risk of deepening the crimson on yom* 
cheeks — you surely are not unconscious that 
Lenox is in love with you ?" 

" He has never told me so," replied Ellen. 

"That may be — ^young Edwin * never talked 
of love' — ^but without much experience, you know 
there are expressions that speak this passion more 
emphatically than language : and, exempt as you 
are from vanity, I think you cannot have misunder- 
stood this amiable young man's devotion to you — 
his eagerness for your society, his anxiety to grati- 
fy all your wishes, his eye fixed on you as if he 
were spell-bound — " 

" O say no more," exclaimed Ellen, hiding her 
face on her friend's lap, " I have understood George, 
but I hoped — " 

" To be able to make an appropriate return. 
Have I out made your meaning ?" 

" Far from it — I hoped that our approaching 
separation — that new pursuits, new objects, would 
efface the accidental preference which has arisen 
from our early and confidential intercourse." 

" In short, you trusted to those accidents over 
which you have no control to heal the wound 
that 3'our kindness, your unreserved manner to 
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this poor young man has been for years deep- 
ening." 

" Oh, dear Mrs. Harrison, of what do you sus- 
pect me — of the basenees of coquetry ?" 

" No, Ellen, no, you are incapable of trifling 
with the happiness of any one ; your eri'or has 
arisen from inexperience. I should have caution' 
ed yon, bat I am not fit to be your guide and 
counsellor in affairs of this nature, for though I 
have lived more than half a century, my secluded, 
childless life has offered few opportunities of ob- 
servation, and fewer still where my sagacity has 
been stimulated by interest. I for^ve your sur- 
prise and your indignation, my love, at what you 
imagined my suspicion of coquetry, for I know 
nothing more selfiab, heartless, base, and degrad- 
ing, than for a woman to encourage, nay pennit 
the growth of an affection which she has no in- 
tendon of returning." 

" I should detest such a miserable triumph of 
vanity," exclaimed Ellen } " I should hate myself 
were I capable of it, and George, kind, generous 
as he is, the sufferer. What ought I to do — can I 
do any thing now ?" she asked, with the impa- 
tience of a generous mind to repair the evil it has 
inflicted. 

" No, my love," replied Mrs. Harrison, " it is 
only by leaving undone, that mischief can be 
avoided in affairs of this kind. George goes to- 
morrow, avoid seeing him agiun, if you can with- 
out apparent design, for farewell words and looki: 
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furnish food for the sweet and bitter fancies of a 
brain-sick lover during any interval of absence. 

'^ The severe suffering," she continued, as she 
marked the deep melancholy that had succeeded 
Ellen's usually animated expression, ^^ you feel 
at this moment, from having been the involuntary 
cause of disappointment to your friend, will teach 
you in future jealously to guard the happiness 
that may be exposed to the influence of your 
attraction. You are in no danger of the silly 
vanity of fancying that civility means love, and 
of gi^ng importance to every trifling gallantry ; 
but modest — ^humble in yourself estimate, yon 
are in danger of wounding deeply the bosom that 
is bared to your involuntary shafts." 

" There is no need of caution for the future," 
replied Ellen, " no one else will ever care for me 
so much as George does." 

'^ That may be, dear Ellen, but as you are 
scarce eighteen, it is possible that you have not 
finished your experience in love afiairs ; if you 
preserve that woe-begone visage indeed, any 
other safeguard against the efiect of your charms will 
be quite superfluous : come, my love, cheer up, and 
let me hear your sweet voice at my dinner table, 
as sweet to me as minstrelsy to an old chieftain." 

Ellen made a vain eflbrt to recover her spirits, and 
then hurried away that she might indulge her in* 
genuous sorrow without giving p^in to her friend. 
She was careful to follow Mrs. Harrison's prudent 
counsel, and when George Lenox came to pass 
his last evening with her, he received a friendly 




Jewell message, with the ioformatioii, that her 
duty to Mrs. Allen precluded her seeing him 
again. Before the morning dawned George was 
in a stage-coach on his way to the south. He 
passed the boundary of Lansdown with almost as 
heavy a heart as our first parent bore through (he 
gates of Paradise : feeling like all true lovers, 
" that the world is divided into two parts ; that 
where sAe is, and that where she is not." 

It would be difficult to say whether Mrs. Harri- 
son was most gratified or disappointed by the re- 
sult of her investigation into the state of Ellen's 
affections. While she lived her annuity was ample 
for the support of Ellen and herself; but nothing 
could be more precarious than such a dependence, 
and Ellen might be ]e(i to encounter alone the 
wants of life. Young Lenox had promising talents, 
and those " getting along" faculties, that are a 
warrant for success : fats devoted attachment was 
merit in the eyes of Mrs. Han-ison ; still he want- 
ed those refined habits, that delicacy of taste, the 
result of cultivation, and those graces of manner, 
to all which Mrs. Harrison from her early habits 
and associations, gave (it may he) an undue im- 
portance. There is such a taste for learning (we 
use the word in its provincial sense) pervading 
all ranks in New-England, — if indeed ranks can 
be predicated of a society whei-e none dare to de- 
fine the dividing lines, and few can perceive them— 
that we often see those advanced to the most con- 
spicuous stations in society, whose boyish years 
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have been spent in ploughing the narrow fields of 
the patrimonial farm. There are some disagreea- 
ble results from this state of things, on the whole 
so honourable ; and Mrs. Harrison felt that in im- 
planting in Ellen the tastes that belong to the high- 
est grades of society, and in cultivating the habits 
of the " born lady/' she had conferred a superiori- 
ty of doubtful value : and she was almost led to 
regret the fastidiousness which had been her own 
work, when she felt herself compelled to trace to it 
£ ieu^i rejection of the aflection of one who was 
her equal in all important respects, and whose ex- 
cellent character and iSattering prospects would 
have rendered a connexion with him highly ad- 
vantageous. We said Mrs. Harrison almost re- 
gretted the state of Ellen's heart, we fear she did 
not quite, for in common with the best individuals, 
she sometimes sacrificed general ^nd immutable 
principles to the indulgence of her favourite pe- 
culiarities. 

Mrs. Allen's life closed at the end of a few 
painful weeks, and Ellen, after having performed 
every service for her with the strictest fidelity, 
wept over her with filial sorrow. Old Mrs. Allen 
soon after joined her grandson at Eton, and Ellen, 
thus unfettered by duty, returned to Mrs. Harri- 
son's, where her life passed happily in pursuits 
congenial to her taste, till she was summoned to 
Vermont by intelligence of the threatening illness 
of Edward Allen. 




CHAPTER IX. 



Our readers no doubt will think it ii quite time 
thai we should return from onr long digression to 
the family at Eton. There nothing occurred 
worthy their notice dll one evening Mrs. Lenox 
entering Miss Brace's apartment, said, " Ellen are 
you here, and quite alone ?" " Quite alone," re- 
plied Ellen, " Miss Redwood has not left her 
father's room since they took their tea." 

" I am glad of it — glad the ^rl has the grace to 
stay with him even for half an hour, though ber 
society seems to be of little use or consolation ; 
and particularly glad, dear EUm, to find you 
alone. I must interrupt yonr starlight meditations, 
or rather ^ve yon an interesting subject for them : 
but we shall want a light, for I have brought you 
a letter to read." 

« A letter !"— 

" Yes, my dear, a letter, and to me the most 
delightful I ever received." She was about to 
proceed to divulge its contents, when both she 
and Ellen were startled by a sound about Miss 
Redwood's bed. Mrs. Lenox advanced to the 
bed and laid her band on it. ** There is no one 
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here," she said, " I fancied I heard a sound." " I 

fancied so too," said Ellen. 

" Happily we were both mistaken, my dear, for 

I should be very sorry to tell my story to any ears 

but yours. Ellen, I am the proudest and happiest 

of mothers ; I have just received a letter from 

George, which proves that he is worthy of hi? 

prosperity." 

" I am very glad of it." 

'^ And do you not yet, Ellen, suspect the reason 
you have to be glad — do you not know that 
George loves you ?" 

^' Oh, I hope not !" exclaimed Ellen involunta- 
rily. 

'^ Hope not, my deal* Ellen ! I am sure there is 
not another in the world so worthy of his love — 
not another, who would be such an ornament to 
the station in which George will place his wife — 
not another that I should be so happy to call my 
child." She paused for a moment for a reply, but 
Ellen said nothing. 

" Do not," Mrs. Lenox continued, " repress your 
feelings. George, like a dutiful son, has made me 
his confidante, and why should not you f Greorge 
himself can hardly love you better than I do." 

" Thank you — thank you, Mrs. Lenox." 

*' No, my dear, you must not thank me, you are 
worthy your good fortune, and your own merit 
has secured it. 1 have used no influence, though 
I would have done any thing to have brought 
about the connexion ; but this is George's unbiassed 
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<)ecisioo, he confesses to me he has loved yon ever 
aince be wu a boy. Is Dot lucb s good and eaa- 
stant heart worth having, Ellen, Dot to mentioD 
being the wife of a celebrated yonng clergjrmao ?" 

Here die happy mother again paused, and 
again wondered she received no reply. 

" Not a word, EUen .' well, you shall have your 
own way ; it is in vain to expect common sense, 
or a common way of showing it, from girls in 
k>ve : so I will just bring you a candle, and leave 
you to read the letter by yourjelf : only remem- 
ber that the southern mail goes out to-morrow, 
and that lovers like to have their declarations 
come back to them as quick as echoes." 

Thus saying, Mrs. Lenox rose to leave the 
room, when £llen caught her by the arm, and 
exclaimed, " stop one moment, Mrs. Lenox, and 
hear me." 

" Hear yon, dear Ellen ; George himself conld 
scarcely be more delighted to hear you," Ellen's 
tongue seemed to be again paralysing, but making 
a strong effort, she said, " you know, Mrs. Lenox, 
what reasons I have for wishing to defer for the 
present all thoughts of marriage ; you know that 
I onght not to involve any one in my nnhappy 
destiny ; you know — George does not — that pos- 
sible disgrace awaits me." 

" But, my dearest Ellen, what is all this to the 

purpose f Have you so poor an opinion of my 

son's attachment to you, as to fancy that the worst 

'rsEue oC your uncertainties which you can t^pre> 

15* 
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hend would be a straw in his way ? No ! he loves 
you, for yourself alone — truly — devotedly loves 
yoo." 

Ellen was quite overcome with the generous, 
affectionate zeal of the mother, and bursting 
into tears, she clasped Mrs. Lenox's hand in hers, 
and said, ^' I do not deserve this, my dear, kind 
friend ; I have not been frank with you." " I do 
not," she added, faltering, " I do not love George." 

" Not love him !" exclaimed Mrs. Lenox, draw- 
ing back from Ellen, ^' not love him, Ellen ! it 
ran't be, child — it is impossible." Poor Ellen at 
this moment wished it were impossible ; she sunk 
back in her chair, and dark as the room was, 
instinctively covered her face with her handker- 
chief, while her friend, in great agitation, walked 
up and down the room, talking half to herself and 
half to Ellen. " Not love him ! I cannot believe 
it ; you have always known him. You know there 
is not a blemish on his character. A pious 
minister — a man of education and talents — very 
good talents — quite uncommon talents — and a 
better tempered boy never lived ; and as to his 
appearance, there may be handsomer men than 
George, but there never was a pleasanter look — 
a good faithful son he has been — and brother, and 
that is a sure sign he will be a good husband : 
and he loves you, Ellen ;" she concluded, pausing, 
and placing her hand on Ellen's shoulder, ^' and 
you can't be in your right mind if you do not 
love him." 
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Ellen felt tliat it would be in vain to attempt to 
convince the fond mother that diat could be a 
right mind which did not, as she would think, 
justly appreciate George's merits : and she was 
too delicate, too gentle to attempt to vindicate 
herself. She waa grateful for the mother's and 
the sod's generous preference of an itolated 
being ; and approaching alone the crisis of her 
fate, she was reluctant to refuse the kind protect- 
ing arm that was siretcfaed out to saccour and 
protect her. 

She faltered for a moment in the resolution she 
had instinctively taken : she could not bear to 
affiict, perhaps to alienate her partial friends — she 
might be able to command her affections. But, 
alas ! the spirit would not come when she did call 
it ; for when Mrs. Lenox, suspecting some infirmity 
of purpose from Ellen's condnued silence, said, in a 
softened tone, " It was but a girlish »lly feeling 
after all— was it, dear Ellen ? you will not be such 
a child as to throw away the prise you have 
drawn." She replied with a dignified decision 
that blasted Mrs. Lenox's reviving hopes. ' ' 
have nothing to give for that prize, and it cannot 
be mine. George must seek some one who can 
return his affections, and thus deserve them — I 
rannot." 

" Well, this is most extraordinary," replied Mrs. 
Lenox, "why what do you wish forP what do 
you expect, Ellen ?" 

" Nothing, nothing in the world, Mrs. Lenox, 
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but your, and your son^s forgiveness, for what 
must seem to you ingratitude, insensibility;" 
^' for myself," she added, ^^ my path is a solitary 
one ; but there is light on it from heaven ; and if 
I can preserve the kindness of my friends, I shall 
have courage and patience for the rest." There 
was so much purity and truth and feeling in 
Ellen's words, that Mrs. Lenox could not re- 
tain the resentment that in spite of her better 
feelings had risen in her bosom. *' Our forgive- 
ness !" she replied, kindly, ^' Oh Ellen, you need 
not ask our forgiveness. Greorge, poor fellow, 
thinks you can do no wrong, and I always did 
think so : and even now I do not feel so much 
for my sou as to see you so blind to your own 
happiness." 

How long this conference, so "unsatisfactory to 
the mother and embarrassing to Ellen, might have 
continued, it is impossible to say, had it not been 
interrupted by the entrancie of Miss Redwood. 

" Ah !" she exclaimed, " a tete a tete, confi- 
dential, no doubt ; I am sorry to interrupt it," she 
continued, looking at both the ladies, and observ- 
ing the signs of emotion that were too evident to 
escape notice ; ^* it seems to have been interesting. 
Come Lilly, you lazy wretch," she added, turning 
to the servant, who was l}dng stretched out on the 
floor at the foot of the bed, " get up, and undress 
me ; I have been dying with sleep this half boor, 
while papa was prosing away at me." 

Lilly's appearance on the floor at the entrance 
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ol' the light explained to the ladles the noise they 
had heard ; they exchanged looks of mutual intelll- 
gence, but both concluding she had been asleep, 
they gave themselves no farUier concern about her. 
Mrs. Lenox bade the young ladies good ni^t, uul 
repaired to her husband with a heavy heart to 
acqu^nt him with the result of George's suit. He, 
good easy man, after expressing some surprise, 
concluded with the truisms, that girls were apt to 
be notional ; that to be sure Ellen was a likely 
young woman, but there were plenty offish in the 
sea, and good ones too, that would spring at a 
poorer bait than George could throw out ; and 
besides, he added, by way of consolation, there 
was something of a mist about Ellen, and though 
be should not have made that an objection seeing 
that she was a good girl, and George had an 
idea about her, yet, as matters had turned out as 
they had, he believed it was all for the best. Mrs. 
Lenox thought her husband had very inadequate 
notions of Ellen Bruce's merits, but she was wise 
enough to refrain from disturbing his philosophy 
on this trying occasion. 

Soon after Mrs. Lenox left the young ladies' 
apartment. Miss Bruce took her hat and shawl 
and stole softly down stairs. Miss Redwood 
listened to her footsteps till she heard the house 
door close after her. In the name of Heaven, 
Lilly," she demanded of her servant, " what can 
she have gone out for at this time in the even- 
ing?" 
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^^ I am not the witch that can tell that, Miss 
Caroline ; but one thing I can tell, I heard her 
say to Doctor Bristol as I passed them, standing 
together in the entry just before he went away to- 
day, ^ I shall not fail to be there.' " 

Nothing could be more indefinite than Lilly's 
information ; however, it was more satisfactory 
than none, and after pondering on it for a mo- 
ment, her mistress said, ^^ your ears are worth 
having, girl — tell me, did you hear what Miss 
Bruce and Mrs. Lenox were talking about in the 
dark here f " '' That did I, Miss Caroline, trust 
me for using my ears. I waked when Mi*8. Lenox 
came into the room, and was just starting up, 
when, thinks I to myself, they'll be saying some- 
thing about Miss Cary, and I'll just lie snug and 
hear it — it will be nuts for her." 

'^ Did they talk about me f what said they ? 
tell me quick." 

^' Why, Miss Cary, they said just nothing at all 
about you ; no more than if you was'ent no- 
body." 

^^ What in the name of wonder then did they 
talk about — what could they have to say f " asked 
Miss Redwood, wondering internally that there 
should be any field of vision in which she was not 
the most conspicuous object. 

^' Oh, Miss Cary," replied Lilly, their talk was 
all about themselves ; that is to say, about Miss 
Bruce and Mr. George Lenox, that I told you 
was going to marry her ; but it appears she is all 
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ofTtbe notion of it now, tbongh his mother begged 
her as hard as a body might beg (or your striped 
gowD that you don't wear any more. Miss Cary." 
" My striped gown — you may have it Lilly, but 
tell me what Mrs. Lenox said, and what Miss 
Bmce, and all about it." Lilly proceeded to the 
del^ls, and by her skilful use of the powers of 
memory and invention, she made out a much lon- 
ger conversation than we have reported to our 
readers; from which conversation Caroline de- 
duced the natural inference, that Miss Bruce 
would not sacrifice the opportunity of an advan- 
tageous connexion without a good and sufficient 
reason. What conld he that reason ? The attempt 
to solve this mystery led her into a labyrinth of 
conjectures, from which there was no clue for ex- 
trication but the apparent and mutual interest 
that subsisted between her father and Aflss Bruce. 
It was possible that Ellen indulged hopes of a 
more splendid alliance than tliat with George 
I^enox. Caroline really had too much sense to 
allow much force to this extraordinary conclusion . 
still she continued alternately to dwell on that, 
and on the reason of Miss Bruce's absence, till 
Lilly spoke of tbe expected arrival of the Westalla. 
This opened a new channel for her thoughts — the 
debut of a new beau, a possible admirer, could 
rival any other interest, and before she sunk to 
sleep, Ellen's affairs subsided to the insignificance 
which they really bore in relation to Miss Red- 
wood. 
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Caroline found other influences as unfriendly 
to sleep as the ' bracing air of the lake.' She 
awoke with the first beam of day, and instinct- 
ively raised her head from her pillow to ascertain 
whether Ellen Bruce's bed was unoccupied; it 
was, but her ear caught the sound of a footstep 
in the entry, and immediately after Ellen entered 
with as little noise as possible. '' You need not 
be so quiet. Miss Bruce," said Caroline, " I am 
wide awake." 

'^ I am happy if I do not disturb you,- ' replied 
Ellen, << still I must be quiet on account of the 
family." 'Ah,' thought Caroline, *the family 
then know nothing of this manoeuvre.' "You 
look excessively pale and wearied, Miss Bruce." 

" I am wearied," replied Ellen, without gratify- 
ing or even noticing Miss Redwood's curiosity : 
** but," she added, as she threw herself on the bed, 
"I shall have time before breakfast to refresh 
myself." 

Caroline with the transmuting power of jea- 
lousy, had convei'ted Ellen's simplest actions into 
aliments for her suspicions, and now that a circum- 
stance had occurred which did not readily admit 
of an explanation, she exulted in the expectation 
of a triumph over her father, who had treated her 
curiosity in relation to Ellen as quite childless 
and groundless. ** Your favourite, papa," she 
said, seizing a favourable opportunity when she 
was sitting alone with her father after dinner, 
" has a singular taste for walking." 
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•' It may appear ungolar to yOo, Caroline, with 
your sonthem habits ; but I imagine yon will not 
find it uncommon at the north." 

" O, north or south, papa, I fancy it is not com- 
mon for lady pedestrians to pass the whole night 
in promenades," 

" The whole night — what do you mean, my 
child ?" Caroline explained. Her &ther listened 
to her detail with undisguised interest, and aAer 
a few moments' pause, he said, " it would have 
been natural and quite proper, as yon are Miss 
Bruce's room-mate, that you should have asked of 
her the reason of her absence last night — did yoa 
so?" 

"Oh, thank you, papa, no; I have not yet 
taken lessons enough of these question-asking 
yankies, to inquire into that which this lady of 
mysteries evidently chooses to keep secret, evm 
from her dear friends the Lenoxes." 

" Well, my dear, since you will not or cannot 
gratify your curiosity, I advise you to suspend it, 
and 10 do yourself and Miss Bruce the justice to 
remember the remark of a sagacious observer, that 
the 'simplest characters sometimes baffle all the art 
of decipherers.' You look displeased, Caroline — ■ 
let lis talk on some subject on which we shall 
agree better. I think we may look for the Wes- 
talls to day." 

" Thank Heaven ! — any change will be agreea- 
ble." 

" Aijreeahle as a change, no doAt — but the 
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society of the Westalls will I hope have some 
more enduring charm than novelty ; the mother 
I am cei*tain will be quite to your taste— -and to 
the son, if report speaks truly, no young lady can 
be indifferent^" 

'* How papa, is he handsome, clever, rich, ao* 
complished ?" 

" Handsome — ^If I had seen Charles Westall 
within the last half hour, I should hardly presume 
to decide on so delicate a point : he was but four 
years old when I parted from him, of course I only 
recollect him as a child. I have been told how- 
ever by some Virginians who have yisited the 
north that he is the image of his father ; if so, he 
has an appearance that ladies usually honour with 
their favour — manly, intelligent, and expressive of 
every benevolent affection." 

" No tone of your soft-amiable gentle-zephyr 
youths I hope, papa ? — they are my aversion." 

"Not precisely; but if his face resembles his fa- 
ther's, it rather indicates a natural taste for domestic 
life than for the ' shrill fife and spirit-stirring drum* 
— for the peace than the war establishment ; but I 
shall leave you to decide on his beauty, Caroline," 
continued Mr. Redwood, as he noticed a slight 
blush on his daughter's cheek at what she con- 
sidered an allusion to her military preference. *' ^ Is 
he clever ?' is I think the second question in the 
order of your interrogatories ; to this point I have 
the most satisfactory testimonials : he has received 
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the first bononrs of the first noiversity in bar 
conntry — has finished tfae study of the law with 
one of the most eminent men at the north, 
and has received the proposal of a most advan- 
tageous partnership with his instructor, which he 
has jast accepted." 

"Then if he is going into the dradgery of 
business, be is not rich of coarse, papa f" 

" No, Caroline, be is not rich," — Mr. Redwood 
tvas on tfae point of adding " and of what conse- 
quence is that to xa ?" but he remembered in time, 
that it was hia policy to conceal from his wayward 
daughter his own views ; and he said, after a 
momentary pause, " bis father's rash generouty 
impoverished his estate. The father was an 
rnitbnsiast, Caroline ; be thought as we all do of 
the curse of slavery." 

"The curse of slavery? lord, papa, what do 
yon mean } there is no living without slaves." 

"I fear, my child, that we shall find there is no 
living widi thein ; but besides the universal feeling 
in relation to the evil of Elavevy, Westall's father 
had some peculiar notions. — During his life, he 
gave to many of his slaves their freedom." 

*' Ob shameful !" exclaimed Caroline, " when 
every body allows, that all our danger is from the 
fived slaves." 

" Weslall endeavoured as far as possible to obvi- 
ate that danger. He reserved the noble gift for 
Ibose who were qualified for it by some useful 
art, or a habit of independent indutftry. At hh 
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death he bequeathed their liberty to all who re-*- 
mained on the plantation. This it appears he 
deemed not generous but just, as he stated in bit 
will, that in resigning his property in them he 
merely restored to them a natural right which they 
had received from their Creator, and which he 
had only withheld in the hope of fitting them ta 
enjoy it, but which he would not leave in the power 
of any one to detain from them." 

'' What nonsense, papa ! and so by the indal* 
gence of these whims he beggared poor Charles f' 

^' It cannot be denied that young Westall's inhe- 
ritance was impaired by his father's singular, or k 
may be, fanatical notions of justice ; for the value 
of a southern plantation is graduated by the 
number of its slaves, and without them it is muck 
in the condition of a cart without a horse. There 
was no hypocrisy in my friend's professed dislike 
of slavery ; it was deep-rooted and unconquera- 
ble, and to it he sacrificed every pecuniary advan- 
tage. According to the absolute provision of hit 
will his plantation was sold, and his widow and 
sou removed to the north. Charles' fortune, 
though reduced, has been adequate to the expen- 
ses of a first-rate education ; he has inherited the 
disinterestedness of his father's spirit, for I find 
that since coming of age he has vested nearly ^ 
that remained of his property in an annuity for 
his mother ; he has a few thousand dollars left to 
start with, and as the ' winds and waves are always 
favourable to the ablest navigators,' I do not 
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donbt that his talents aad industry will ensnre him 
saccess. As to his ' accomplishments,' Caroline, 
you and I affix probably different meaning to th« 
term, and therefore I will leave yoo to satisfy 
your interrogatory on that head after you shall 
have seen him." 

" Different meanings, papa ! every body knows 
what accomplished means— does he speak french ? 
does he dance well .' Is he genteel and elegant, 
andal) that?" 

" Oh perfectly genteel, my dear," replied the 
father with a smile, *' he was bom and bred a 
gentleman, and has the mind and spirit of a gentle- 
man ; he is, 1 am told, approved by wise fathers, 
courted by discreet mothers, and what yon will 
probably consider much more unequivocal testi- 
mony — the favourite of fair daughters. But, 
Caroline," continued Mr. Redwood, checking 
himself from the fear that his daughter would 
perceive his solicitude to secure her favourable 
opinion of Westall, "1 think your long confine- 
ment to the house has robbed you of your bloom. 
The rumour of yonr beauty has doubtless reached 
the ears of my yoong friend, and I should be 
sorry that your first appearance should not answer 
his expectations — ah, there goes Miss Bruce on 
one of her walking expeditions. Miss Bruce," he 
added, speaking to Ellen through the window, 
•* you are an absolute devotee to nature — will you 
permit my daughter to be the companion of your 
16* 
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walk, and show her some of the shrines at which 
you worship ?" 

** I am only an admirer, not an idolator,,'' re* 
plied Ellen, smiling ; and I am certain, that if 
Miss Redwood will do me the favour to accompany 
me, she will answer for me that my homage is 
reasonable." Miss Redwood readily acquiesced 
in the arrangement — ^the wish to restore her bloom 
was a controlling motive ; and the animating ex- 
pectation of the arrival of the Westalls had for the 
moment made her forget her dislike to Ellen: 
Lilly was summoned with her hat and gloves, and 
the young ladies proceeded arm in arm towards 
the lake. 

'^What a delightful compensation we have,'* 
said Ellen, '^ for the suffering from our long sultry 
summer days in the reviving influence of the ap- 
proaching evening ; its sweet cool breath refreshes 
all nature, and restores elasticity and vigour to 
mind and body." 

'<You have, no doubt, an advantage in your 
cool evenings," replied Caroline, '' the only one, 
as far as I see, of the north over the south." 

Ellen suppressed her opinion — ^perhaps partial 
*-*-that her companion did not see very far. *^ I am 
not such a bigot," said she, as to believe that 
your country does not possess, in many respects, 
the advantage over ours ; but I confess I have 
prejudices so strong in favour of our lofty moun- 
tains, deep valleys, and broad lakes, that I do not 
believe I should ever admire the tame level of 
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Carolina ; but it is hardly necessary for me to be 
thus boastful while this scene is itself so eloquently ' 
pleading its claims to your admiration : look, Miss 
Redwood," she continued, '^ where the lake re- 
flects the bright tints of the evening sky, and there 
where the long shadows of the trees seem to sleep 
on its bosom — ^is. there, can there be in the wide 
world a lovelier spot than this ?" 

*' It may be," replied Caroline, '' it is, no doubt, 
exceedingly pretty ; but to own the truth to yon, 
Miss Bruce, I can never forget that this lake shore 
was the scene of our disaster* AAer that horrible 
storm and fright it is natural it should have no 
beauty in my eyes ; besides, you know, one that is 
not used to the country gets so tired of it, that it 
is quite impossible to admire it; but see," she 
added, changing her languid tone to one nearly as 
animated as Ellen's had been : ^^ see. Miss Bruce, 
those beautiful wild flowers that are growing there 
close to the water's edge ; I should so like to get 
them to dress my hair against the Westalls arrive : 
they would form a beautiful contrast. I had a 
bunch of snow-drops last winter that all the world 
said were particularly becoming to me; these 
flowers are as white and beautiful, and being 
natural, they would have quite a rural pretty 
efiect." 

^< A beautiful efiect no doubt. Miss Redwood, 
but alas ! they are ^ not to be come at by the 
willing hand ;' if we had the imagination of some 
poets, who are fond of infusing their own sensa^ 
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tioDS into flowers, we might fancy these were en- 
joying their security, and laughing at the vanity 
of your wishes." 

** But," said Caroline, " it surely is not impossi- 
ble to get at them ;" and espying a fisherman^s 
canoe which was fastened to a tree against which 
they were standing, she proposed to Ellen, who, 
she said, she was sure knew how to guide it, to 
procure the flowers for her. 

** Indeed, Miss Redwood," replied Ellen, "I 
am no water-nymph, and these canoes require as 
much skill to guide them as the egg-shells in 
which witches and fairies are said to traverse the 
waters." 

*' But, the water is not deep," insisted Caroline, 
" and if the worst happens you will but get your 
clothes wet, and you have nothing on that can be 
injured." 

The inexorable Ellen resisted this argument, 
though Miss Redwood enforced it by a rapid 
glance of comparison from Ellen's simple muslis 
frock to her own richly trimmed silk dress. 

There was an inlet of water where the ladies 
stood, around which the margin curved to the 
point where the flowers grew at the base of a rock, 
and so near the water's edge (for the earth had 
been worn away by the surge) that it could hardly 
be said from which element they sprung, earth or 
water. A small birch tree had grown out of a 
cleft in the rock, and was completely overgrown 
by a grape vine, which, after embowering it, drop- 
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ped its rich drapery over the perpendicular side of 
the rock, and hung there) in festoons so light and 
graceful, that one might fancy they had sportively 
peeped over the rock to look at their beautiful 
image in the pure mirror below. After Caroline's 
last argument had failed, she jumped into the 
canoe herself, and unhooking it from the tree to 
which it was attached, she exultingly exclaimed, 
^'nothmg venture, nothing have;" and gaily 
pushed off towards the object of her wishes. 

The water was shallow, and apparently there 
was not the least danger. Caroline, however, 
had given too powerful an impetus to the frail 
bark she was guiding, and it struck against the 
rock with so much force as to recoil with a flutter- 
ing motion. Caroline was frightened, and in- 
creased by her agitation the irregular motion of 
the canoe ; Ellen perceived the dangerous opera- 
tion of her terrors, but before she could make her 
comprehend that all that was necessary was that 
she should sit down quietly, Caroline had grasped 
the pendant vine which was strong and tenacious, 
and the canoe had passed firom under her. It 
drifted a few yards, and then remained stationary 
at the base of the rock. The rock was perpen- 
dicular, and too high for Miss Redwood to reach 
its summit. Ellen perceived, at a single glance, 
die dilemma in which Caroline's fears had involv- 
ed her, and perceived and adopted the only mode 
of extricating her from her awkward situation. 
She ran around the curve of the shore, ascended 
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the rock where the ascent was gradual, and letting ' 
herself down as gently as possible into the canoe, 
she rowed immediately to ihe relief of the distress- 
ed damsel, whose arms already trembled with the 
weight which they sustained. "Oh, 1 am dead 
with fright !" she exclaimed, as soon as a certain- 
ty of recovered safety restored to her the use of 
her tongue : " for heaven's sake tell me, Ellen, 
how you got to me ; I tliought you dropped from 
the skies." Ellen explained that she had reached 
her by natural and easy means, " Well," aaid 
Caroline, " it was very good — very kind of you, 
and 1 never — never shall forget it ; but pray get 
me back to the shore — for all the flowers in Para- 
dise I would not endure such another fright." 
" But we will not," said Ellen, " return to the 
shore without a trophy for your daring to venture 
to the only place where even fear could create 
periL These flowers," she added, plucking them, 
" were the cause of all the mischief, and they shall 

»die for it." J 

She then rowed back to the shore, and wW^f 
tastefully arranging the flowers in Caroline's hair, ^^ 
saying, at the same lime, that " if she bad made 
herself a water-nymph, they would still have been a 
fit coronal for her," when the attention of both the 
ladies was attracted by the rapid approach of a 
gentleman whom they perceived to be a stranger. 
A frock coat and madras cravat announced a 
traveller ; and a brief glance of Caroline's practis- 
ed eye catiefied her who it must be that so grace- 
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Miy wore this costume — and as he came up Ho 
them she exclaimed, *'Mr. Westall!'' It was 
Charles Westall conducted by little Lucy Lenox. 
He courteously thanked Miss Redwood for saving 
him from the awkward necessity of introducing 
himself. He had, as he said, just arrived at Mr. 
Lenox' with his mother, and had been sent by 
her with his little guide in quest of Miss Red- 
wood ; that while descending the hill he had been 
a witness of Miss ' Redwood's danger, and had 
hastened on in the hope of being so fortunate as 
to assist at her rescue ; but fate had been unkind to 
him, for the pleasure of playing the hero on this 
occasion was not only wrested from him, but he 
was forced to witness- and admire the celerity with 
which the rescue had been effected without his 
aid. Miss Redwood turned to introduce Ellen, 
but she had walked forward with Lucy, who, with 
childish eagerness, was telling her how frightened 
she was when she saw her jump from the rock, 
and that for a million Miss Redwoods she would 
not have had Ellen run the risk of being drowned. 
Never was there a happier moment for the 
power of Miss Redwood's beauty. The joy of 
recovered safety, and the pleasure of surprise had 
deepened her colour ; her gratitude to Ellen had 
given a touch of unwonted softness to her ex- 
pression, and the simple decoration of the white 
flowers mingling with her jet glossy curls, was far 
more beautiful xhan their usuaUy elaborate ar- 
rangement. 
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When the ceremony of introduction to Mrs, 
Westall was over, and Caroline with extraordinary 
animation had expressed her pleasure at the inter- 
view, Mrs. Westall, impatient to ascertain the first 
impression on her son, whispered, ^' Chai*les, is she 
as beautiful as you expected ?*' 

^^As beautiful, mother ! you honour my imagina- 
tion too much ; she is more beautiful than any 
vision of my dull brain." 

For a few days after the arrival of the Westalls 
the " sands of time" were "diamond sparks" to 
the visitors at Eton. Charles Westall and Caroline 
Redwood seemed verging towards that point of 
happy agreement so much desired by both their 
parents — desired by Mr. Redwood, because his 
experience had taught him that virtue is the only 
basis of confidence or happiness, and with an 
inconsistency not uncommon or surprising, he 
preferred that virtue should be fortified by religious 
principle. He had preserved an afiectionate 
recollection of Westall's fatlier, and he fancied 
that he was paying him a tribute in giving to his 
son the noble fortune of his own child, and when 
his conscience whispered that the fortune was a 
poor compensation for the incumbrance that went 
with it, he found some consolation in attributing 
Caroline's faults to the bad influence of her grand* 
mother, and in the hope that, young as she was, 
her character might be remoulded. All that be 
had heard of Westall from the reports of others, 
dr had ^thered from occasional correspondeiu;e 
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with him, had inspired regard for him ; that re- 
gard was now becoming affection. Charles West- 
alPs resemblance to his father recalled to him the 
early and happiest period of his life, that period 
when his heart was light and fearless, and his 
mind unclouded by the dark shadows that a vain 
and false philosophy had since cast upon it. 

Mr. Redwood's apprehensions that Captain 
Fitzgerald had taken such possession of his 
daughter's imagination as to endanger the success 
of a rival vanished when he perceived that she 
devoted herself with characteristic childishness to 
the present object. Of the happy result of her 
efforts to captivate Charles Westall he had no 
doubt; and common experience would perhaps 
justify his conclusion that no young man could 
resist the apparent preference of a spirited young 
beauty with fortune enough to atone for a thou- 
sand faults. A superficial observation satisfied 
him that he was secure of Mrs. Westall's influence 
for his daughter ; he perceived that the progress 
of time had not diminished the worldliness of dis-: 
position which his sagacity had detected even 
when it was sheltered by the charms of youth. 

Mrs. Westall was one of those ladies who are 
universal favourites : her face was pleasing, her 
person graceful, and her manners courteous ; with 
these medium charms, she attracted attention with- 
out provoking envy : she had no strong holds in 
her mind for prejudice or austere principle. She 
was one of that large class who take their form 
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and pressure from the society in which they happen 
y to be cast ; — a thorough conformist. — ^In our east* 
em country, she was, if not strict, quite exact in 
her religious observances. She would have pre- 
ferred the lenient bosom of episcopacy, because of 
' its agreeable medium between the latitudinarians 
and the puritans, and perhaps too on account of 
its superior gentility. But as her location in a 
country town precluded the privilege of choice, 
she offered an edifymg example, by quietly waiting 
on the services of a congregational meeting every 
Sunday, and occasionally attending a ^ lecture' or a 
^ conference' during the week. She contributed to 
the utmost limit of her ability to the good and re- 
ligious objects that engage the zeal and affections 
of our community. This virtuous conduct was 
more the effect of imitation than of independent 
opinion ; for Mrs. Westall, with the resources of 
fortune, and in fashionable life had remonsti'ated 
with some energy (she was not capable of much) 
against the sti*ictness and enthusiasm of her bus* 
band. If again restored to the world, she would 
without an effort have conformed to its usages, 
and endured the excesses of genteel dissipation. 
In one of our cities she might have held Sunday 
evening levees, or in Paris have strolled out the 
day of " holy rest" in the public gardens, or for- 
^ gotten it at the opera, or a fashionable card party. 
How such a woman could interest Edmund 
Westall, those only ought to inquire who have 
never observed how much early attachments are 
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controlled by local, and (as it seems) purely acci- 
dental ciixnmstances. Westall, during his college 
life, resided in the family of his wife's parents. 
He was captivated by the sweetness of her temper 
and the simplicity of her manners ; he trusted for the 
rest with the facility of youthful love, that hopes, 
believes, and expects all things. He did not live 
long enough to awake from the lover's dream, 
though he occasionally saw a trait of worldliness 
which he imputed to the humble circumstances in 
which his wife had been bred, thinking that they 
(as they too often do) had led her to an undue 
estimation of the advantages of wealth, rank, and 
fashion. Westall was deemed an enthusiast, and' 
perhaps he was so, for his interest in the happiness 
of others often led him to a singular forgetfulness 
of himself, and his means were sometimes inade- 
quate to effect his benevolent and philanthropic 
plans. Like other enthusiasts, he was apt to forget 
that the materials he had to work with were sordid 
and earthly, and, like them, he was compelled to 
endure the ridicule of those base spirits that were 
making idols of their silver and their gold, while 
he was on the mount in the service of the 
living God. Charles Westall was four years old 
when he lost this parent : the recollections he pre* 
served of him were like the ^^ glimpse a saint has of 
heaven in his dreams." He remembered being 
led by him to the cabins of his infirm or sick 
slaves, and some particulars of his humane at* 
tentions to them. He recollected the melting 
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tenderness of his eye and the tone of his voice 
when he had commended him for a kind action, 
But his most vivid impression was of the last mo« 
raent of his father's life, when he had laid his hand 
upon his child's head, and in the act of resigning 
him, had fervently prayed tliat he might be kept 
" unspotted from the world.'* Charles could not 
then comprehend the full import of the words; 
but afterwards amidst the temptations of life, he 
felt their efficacy. At an early period his mother 
had given into his possession his father's private 
papers. Through them he came to an intimate 
knowledge of his father's character — of his many 
virtuous efforts and sacrifices— of his hopes and 
fears in relation to himself — of his deepest and 
holiest feelings : thus the son was admitted into 
the sanctuary of the father's heart, and held, as 
it were, a spiritual communion with him. From 
these precious documents Charles Westall real- 
ized all that has been hoped from the ministry 
of a guardian spirit ; they became a kind of exter- 
nal conscience to him : saving him from many an 
error into which the buoyant careless spirit of youth 
might otherwise have betrayed him. Few living 
parents exert such an influence over the character 
of a child. 
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CHAPTER X.. 



^fiinnyi Omle Stcfhcii. 

Those only who have observed the magical 
effect prodaced upon a young lady by the pre- 
sence of a candidate for her favour, (vhom she 
deems it worth her efforts to obtain or retain, can 
have an adequate notion of the change wrought 
on Caroline Redwood since the arrival of the 
Westalls. Instead of the listless, sullen girl, who 
yawned away her days in discontent or apathy, 
she became spirited, active, and good-humoured. 
Even her interest in the concerns ofEllen Bruce, and 
lier suspicions of that artless girl's designs, were 
suspended in the ardour of her present pursuit, and 
she seemed to think of nothing and to care for 
nothing but how she should secure the triumph of 
her vanity. Every one noticed the, change (ex- 
cepting Ellen, who had of late almost wholly with- 
drawn from the family circle) indeed it was so 
manifest that Miss Deborah, who had taken a de- 
cided dislike to Caroline, and who was rather re- 
markable for the inveteracy of her opinions, was 
heard to say, that " since the girl's sweetheart had . 
17* 
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come, she wus as bright as a September day after 
the fog was lifted ; but for her part she liked to 
see people have sunshine within them like Ellen." 
This declaration was made by Miss Debby in an 
imprudently loud tone of voice, as she stood at 
a window gazing on Mr. Redwood's carriage that 
had been ordered for an afternoon's drive. Mr. 
Redwood, Caroline, and Mrs. Westall were 
already in the carriage, and Charles Westall had 
returned to the parlour in quest of some article 
Mr. Redwood had forgotten ; while be was look- 
ing for it Deborah's comment fell on his ear, and 
probably gave a new direction to his thoughts, for 
during the ride Caroline rallied him on his extra- 
ordinary pensiveness ; and finally perceiving that 
his gravity resisted all her efforts to dissipate it, 
she proposed that if he had not lost the use of his 
limbs as well as of his tongue, he should alight 
from the carriage with her and walk to a cottage 
to which tliey perceived a direct path through a 
field, while the carriage approached by the high 
road which ran along the lake shore and was 
circuitous. Westall assented rather with polite- 
ness than eagerness ; but when he was alone with 
Caroline, when she roused all her powers to 
charm him, he yielded to the influence of her 
beauty and her vivacity. Never had she appear- 
ed so engaging — never so beautiful — the afternoon 
was delicious — their path ran along the skirts of 
an enchanting wood— ^its sod shadows fell over 
tbem, the birds poured forth their melody ; and in 
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short, all nature conspired to stimulate the lover's 
imagination and to quicken his sensibility. Charles 
forgot the sage resolutions he had made to withhold 
his declaration till he had satisfied certain doubts 
that had sometimes obtruded on him, that all in 
Caroline was not as fair and lovely as it seemed ; he 
forgot Miss Deborah's hint — forgot every thing 
but the power and the presence of his beautiful 
companion, and only hesitated for language to ex- 
press what his eyes had already told her. At this 
moment both his and Miss Redwood's attention was 
withdrawn from themselves to a little girl who ap- 
peared at the door of the cottage, from which the^ 
were now not many yards distant. On perceiving 
them she bounded over the door step, then stop- 
ped, put up her hand to shade her eyes from the 
sun, and gazed fixedly on them for a moment, then 
again sprang forward, again stopped, covered her 
eyes with both her hands, threw herself at full 
lengtli on the grass, laid her ear to the ground 
and seemed for a moment to listen intently ; she 
then rose, put her apron to her eyes and appeared 
to be weeping, while she retraced her way languid- 
ly to the cottage. Caroline and Westall, moved 
by the same impulse, quickened their pace, and in 
a few moments reached the cottage door, to which 
a woman had been attracted by the sobs of the 
child, and was expostulating with her in an earnest 
tone. " God help us, Peggy, you'll just ruin all 
if you go on in this way ;" she paused on perceiv- 
ing that the child had attracted the attention of the 
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Strangers ; and in reply to Westall's asking what 
ailed the little girl, she said, ^' its just her simplici* 
^y» sir ; hut if you and the lady will condescend 
to walk into my poor place here, I will tell you 
all about it, or Peggy shall tell it herself, fornrhen 
she gets upon it her tongue runs faster than mine : 
but bless us, here comes a grand coach — ^look up, 
Peggy, you never saw a real coach in your life. 
Peggy now let fall the apron with which she had 
covered her face — a face if- not beautiful, full of 
feeling and intelligence. She seemed instantly to 
forget her affliction, whatever it was, in the plea- 
sure of gazing on the spectacle of the real coach. 
" Ah, aunt Betty," she exclaimed, " it is the grand 
sick gentleman that is staying at Mr. Lenox's.'' 
The carriage drew up to the door, and Mrs. Wes- 
tall and Mr. Redwood, attracted by the uncom- 
monly neat appearance of the cottage, alighted and 
followed Caroline and Charles who had already 
entered it. The good woman, middle-aged and 
of a cheerful countenance, was delighted witli 
the honour conferred on her, bustled around to 
furnish seats for her guests — shook up the cushion 
of a rocking chair for Mr. Redwood, and made a 
thousand apologies for the confusion and dirt of 
her house, which had the usual if not the intended 
effect of calling forth abundance of compliments 
on its perfect order and neatness. *^ And now, 
Peggy," she said, as soon as they were all quietly 
seated, *^take the pitcher and bring some cold 
water from the spring, that's what the poor have« 
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thaok God, as good as the rich, and it is all we 
have to offer." The little ^rl obeyed, and as 
soon as she was oat of hearing, the woman turned 
to Westall. " It was your wish, sir, to know what 
ailed the child ; the poor thing has jnst got the 
use of her eye-ught, and she has been expecting 
some one that she loves better than all the world ; 
and when she saw this young lady with you, she 
thought it was her friend — though to be sure she 
is shorter than this lady ; but then Peggy, poor 
thing, does not see quite right yet, and then when 
she is puuled she just lies down to the ground as 
yon saw her, for that was her way to listen, and 
she knows AKss Ellen's step, for as light as it is, 
when my poor ear can't bear a sound." 

" How did she become blind, my good woman, 
and how did she recover her sight ?" asked Westall. 

" It is a long story, sir : when she was one year 
old, she laid in the measles, and her mother dying 
at the same time, and I sick of & fever, and the 
child, God forgive me, was neglected, and there 
came a blind over her eyes, and shut them up in 
darkness." "Not all darkness," said the little 
heroine of the story, who reentered with the water, 
" you know, aunt Betty, I could see a glimmer of 
sun-shine." " Yes, and that it was that gave the 
doctor hopes of her." " No, no," interrupted the 
child, " it was Miss Ellen that gave the doctor 
hopes." 

" Lord bless her," continued the woman, smiling, 
" Peggy thinks there's nothing good done in the 
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world, but Miss Ellen does it, and to be sure she 
has been an angel to Peggy." 

"And how," asked Mr. Redwood, whose inter- 
est in Peggy's history seemed much augmented 
since the mention of Miss Ellen— "How came 
Miss Bruce to know your child ?" 

" God brought them together, sir ; it was his 
own work ; but the child is not mine, her poot 
mother lies in the grave-yard there in the village, 
far from all her own people, for we are from old 
England, sir. My sister, poor Fanny, was a wild 
thing, the youngest of ten of us, and I the oldest. 
My mother died and left her a baby in my arms i 
and she was like my own, a,nd we all, and father 
more than all, petted her, and when she was 
sixteen, she had just her own way, and married a 
young soldier lad of our village, and my father 
turned her from his door, and would not hear to 
forgiving her. But I, Lord help me ! I had no 
right not to forgive her ; and so I came over to 
Canada widi her when her husband's regiment 
was ordered there. I had a little money of my 
own, and we paid our own wa}', but when that 
was gone, our distresses and hardships threw her 
in the consumption. Her husband got into bad 
company, deserted and came off to the states ; we 
followed — she with the baby — Peggy that is — in 
her arms. We persuaded her husband to take this 
bit of a place, but he soon left us, and, as I told 
you before, Fanny died, and left me alone in the 
world, as you may say, with Peggy — and she 




blind ; but ur, I have always been of a. cantented 
diq>osition, and I meant to be resigned to what- 
ever it pleased the Lord to send upon me ; but I 
must own, when I found Peggy was blind, and the 
doctors told me nothing could be done for her, I 
had my match. — It was the bitterest sorrow I ever 
Mt when life was spared, hut I thought to myself, 
what can't be cured must be endured ; so I went 
to work. The Lord has blessed us, and Peggy 
and I have lived these six years as comfortable 
and as contented may be as those that are richer, 
and seem to be happier." 

** No doubt, DO doubt, my good woman," sud 
Mr. Redwood, struck with admiration of the sim- 
ple creature's practical philosophy ; " but you have 
told us so much of your story that you must give 
OS the rest." 

" Yes, yes," said litde Peggy, " do, aunt Betty, 
tell them about ATiss Ellen, they'll like to hear 
tfaat best of all : now don't go away," said she, 
turning to Caroline, wfao had risen from her 
chair, and was walking towards the door. 

" I am not going away, child," she answered, 
pettishly, " I prefer standing at the door." 

" It is five weeks to-morrow," continued the 
narrator, " since I first saw Miss Ellen ; it was the 
very morning after young Mr. Allen's funeral. I 
saw her that morning and the neit utUng on that 
rock by the elm tree ytmder, ladies ; she had a 
pencil in her hand, and a big book on her lap, 
and a psqwr on it ; and the second morning P^ggy 
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heard her humming some songs to herself, and 
she crept close to her : the silly thing would any 
time leave her breakfast for an end of a song. I 
saw the young lady noticed Peggy, and then I 
made bold to walk up to her ; and will you be- 
lieve me, ladies ! she had been picturing on her 
paper this little hut and the half withered tree, and 
that old bench with my wash-tub turned up on it, 
and my old cow as she stands eating her morning 
mess, and Peggy stroking her ! and I could not 
but ask her why she did not choose to draw out 
some of the nice houses in the village with two 
chimnies, and a square roof to them, and a pretty 
fence to the door-yard, and the strait tall poplars }' 
but she smiled and said, ^ this suited her fancy 
better ;' and then she began talking to me of 
Peggy, and when she found she was quite blind, 
she just laid down her pencil and her book and 
all, and took the child in her lap, and said, * some- . 
thing must be done for her ;' and when she said 
so, the tears stood in her blue eyes ; and God 
knows, I never saw tears so becoming ; and from 
that time, ladies, she came every morning and sate 
here three or four hours, teaching Peggy to sew, 
and learning her hymns and songs." 

'^ Caroline, Caroline, do you hear that f " asked 
Mr. Redwood, impetuously. 

" Lord, papa, I am not deaf— certainly I hear," 

'' Go on, good woman," said Mr. Redwood. 

''The child's quickness, sir," continued the 
aunt, ^' seemed a miracle to me, for, God forgive 
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me, I had never thought of her learning any thing. 
Peggy, get those bags you made that Miss Ellen 
said you might sell." 

The child instantly produced the bags, which 
were made of pieces of calico very neatly sewn 
together. Caroline interrupted the story while she 
bargained with the little girl for the bags, for 
which she paid her most munificently. 

The aunt seemed more sensible of the extent of 
Miss Redwood's generosity than the child, for she 
was voluble in her thanks ; and then proceeded to 
say that Miss Ellen, not satisfied with doing so 
mach, brought Doctor Bristol to look at Peggy's 
eyes. " Doctor Bristol," she said, " had come to 
live in Eton since she had given up Peggy's eyes as 
quite gone, and therefore she had never shown die 
child to him. But Doctor Bristol had learned some 
new fashioned ways that other doctors in the country 
knew nothing about, and as soon as he looked at 
the child, he said one of the eyes might be restor- 
ed. Then poor Peggy was so frightened with the 
thought of an operation, and 1 could do nothing 
with her, for I had always let her have her own 
way, for who, ladies, could have the heart to cross 
a blind child ? but Miss Ellen, God bless her, 
could always make her miud without crossing her, 
for she loves Miss Ellen better than any thing on 
earth, or in heaven ei^er, I fear me; and she 
would liken her to strawberries and roses, and 
every thing that was most pleasant to the senses 
the poor thing had 1^ — and she would say that 
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her voice was sweets than the music of the birds, 
or the sound of the waters breaking on the shore, 
when a gentle breeze came over the lake of a still 
evening, for that was the sound she loved best of 
all, and would listen to it sometimes for an hour 
together without speaking or moving.'' 

It seemed that Miss Redwood's patience could 
no longer brook the minute and excursive style of 
the narrator, as she proposed to Mrs. Westall in a 
whisper^ that they should cut die woman's never- 
ending story short and pursue their ride. Mrs. 
Westall acquiesced, with a ^ just as you please, my 
dear ;' but Mr. Redwood, guessing the purport of 
his daughter's whisper, interposed with a request in 
a low voice, that she would not prolong their de- 
lay by interrupting the good woman's story, as the 
pain in his arm warned him that it was time for 
him to return ; then turning to the aunt, he asked 
her '^ how she brought the girl finally to consent 
to the operation?" 

'< Oh, it was Miss Ellen that made her consent, 
and she would only do it by promising that she 
would stay by her and hold her head. God knows 
I could not have done it, well as I love her, to 
have saved her eyes, for I was all in a shiver when 
I saw the doctor fix her by that window, and Miss 
Ellen stood behind her, and Peggy leaned her 
head back on to Miss Ellen's breast, and one of 
Miss Ellen's hands was on the child's forehead, 
and the other under her chin, and she looked, God 
bless her, as white as marble and as beautiful as 




an tatgtH. I bad bat a ^Umce at tfaem, for when 
ttw doctor took out his long needle I covered my 
eyes till I heard them say it was all over, and 
Peg^ had not made a movement or a groan. 
Miss Ellen bade me not to speak yet, and the 
bandage was put over the child's eyes, and ^e 
was liud there on the bed, and Miss Ellen motion* 
ed to me to go out with her, and as I stepped from 
the door, she sank like a dying person into my 
arms ; but still it seemed she could only dunk of 
Peggy, for she put up her hand for a sign to me 
to be quiet, and then the breath seemed quite gone 
out of her. I laid her on the turf and fetched some 
cold water, and she soon came to herself, and bade 
me say nothing of it to the doctor, and she came 
in agam and told the doctor she should come 
back in the evening and sit tbe night with Peggy, 
for she would trust no one else for the first night, 
for the doctor said all depended on keeping her 
quiet ; and the last word she said, was to beg he 
would not tell any of the family at Mr. Lenox's 
diat she was coming here, for they, she said, fan- 
cied she was not well and would not permit i(." At 
this simple explanation of the absence which Caro- 
line had placed in a suspicious light, her father 
turned on her a look full of meaning— she blushed 
deeply, but neither spoke, and the aunt proceeded. 
" All went on well to the third day, and then 
Miss Ellen came with leave to take off the ban- 
dage, and she asked Peggy what she wished most 
in tbe world to see. " Oh you, yon, Mbs Ellen," 
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she said ; and then the dear young lady stood be- 
fore her, and took olOT the bandage ; and then, bless 
you, ladies, her piercing scream of joy when the 
light touched her eye — oh ! — ^I heard my father 
curse poor Fanny — ^I saw her die in a strange 
land ; but never any thing went so deep into my 
heart as that srceam. I fell on my knees, and heard 
nothing and saw nothing till I felt Peggy's arms 
round my neck and heard her say, ^ Oh aunt, I 
see her — I see you.' 

Many more eloquent tales have produced less 
sensation than the simple story of this good aunt* 
Mrs. Westall wiped the tears from her eyes — Caro- 
line put her handkerchief to hers — Mr. Redwood's 
speaking face showed that other and deeper feel- 
ings than compassion and sympathy had been 
awakened ; and Charles, who had drawn the little 
girl close to him, asked a hundred questions in 
relation to Miss Bruce, and expressed by his 
caresses his pleasure in her simple expressions of 
gratitude and love. 

The party now took a very kind leave of Peg- 
gy and her aunt, and returned home — all in rather 
a contemplative frame of mind. Mr. Redwood 
once turned abruptly to his daughter, and asked 
her if she remembered the quotation he had made 
to her, that the ^simplest characters sometimes 
baffle all the art of decipherers P " 

*' She remembered it," she said, '^but she thought 
simple characters were not worth deciphering." 
After they reached home, the ceremony of tea 
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came in aid of Caroline's efforts, and changed the 
train of association, and seconded by Mrs. West- 
all, she succeeded in exciting a more lively tone 
of spirits in the party ; but fate seemed determined 
not to suspend its persecutions, for after tea, when 
she seemed quite to have forgotten the incidents 
of the ride, and her gaiety had arrived to its usual 
pitch, it was suddenly checked by Miss Deborah, 
who came into the parlour and informed Mr. Red- 
wood << that Billy Raymond, the lame boy that 
supported his old mother by fishing, had called to 
see if the stranger gentleman would have the 
generosity to pay him the damages for his fishing- 
tackle, that Miss Redwood had lost at the time of 
lier frolic in his canoe f" This was the first time 
Mr. Redwood had heard any hint of the canoe 
adventure, 'and he inquired into the particulars^ 
Caroline carelessly detailed them, and Mr. Red- 
wood ascertaining from Deborah the amount of 
the boy's loss, gave her a sum for the applicant 
which she deemed a most liberal compensation, 
for shaking the silver in her hand, while her eye 
glistened with an honest joy at the good fortune 
of her protege — 

" Thank'e, thank'e, squire," said she, " this is 
profit, and no loss to Bill— the lad is a worthy lad, 
and thank the Lord his bread has not been cast on 
the waters without coming to him again. It is 
well, young folks," she continued, turning her eyes 
on Miss Redwood and Westall, " it is well when : 
the heart and the purse of a gentleman fall in. 
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company— here,'' and she opened her band and 
surveyed the glittering coins, '^ here is what will 
make a young heart leap with joy— -and an old 
one too, and that is not so easy a matter — and 
after all, squire, it is but a drop from your full 
bucket. Oh, you rich ones might be god-like 
on the earth if ye would." 

" And how, Miss Debby f" inquired Mr. Red- 
wood, pleased with her earnestness^ " if you will 
furnish me an easy rule I may possibly adopt it." 

^' Make the cause of the poor thine own : the 
rule is not overly easy, squire, as maybe you have 
found. It is a hard tug to keep up with them 
scripter rules, they are all a-head of us." 

" Miss Deborah's sagacity or experience," ob- 
served Westall to Mr. Redwood, " has led her to 
.#ane of the most satisfactory probfs of the divine 
origin of our religion." Mr. Redwood averted his 
eyes, knit his brow, and adjusted the sling of his 
nrm, while Caroline putting up her fan to shelter 
herself from her father's observation, whispered, 
" Lord, Mr. Westall, do you not know that papa 
is an infidel i^" 

" Your father ?" 

" Oh yes — it is indeed quite shocking" — how 
far the sudden gravity of Westall's face would 
have prompted her to proceed in her lamentations, 
is uncertain, for her attention was called by her 
father, who willing to divert the conversation 
from the channel into which it had fallen, asked 
her why she bad never mentioned the affair of the 
canoe to him ? 
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*^Qb, I quite forgot it, sir," she replied, in my 
[deasore at seeing Mrs. Westall" — and her son, 
her eyes added, as she sent a sparkling glance to 
Charles. Her reply did not appear entirely to 
satisfy Westall, even with the flattering appendage 
to it which her kind look had sopplied ; after 
musing a moment he said, ^'I hope Miss Red- 
wood has not forgotten her friend's presence of 
mind on that occasion ?" 

'^ Miss Bruce's f — certainly not — though it de- 
prived me of the romance of being rescued by you, 
Mr. Westall, which you know would have been 
quite an incident for a novel." 

'^ I don't know about incidents," said Debby, 
who was arrested as she was leaving the room 
by the allusion to Ellen, *^ but I think if any body 
had saved me from the accident of being drown«| 
or ducked, I should not have left it to other folks 
to tell of it." 

There was one unsuspected and most unwilling 
auditor of this conversation — Ellen Bruce. She 
had been indulging herself with the refreshment 
of a short walk, and was just re-entering the door, 
and lingering to gaze on the dewy landscape 
glittering in the moon-beams, when her ear caught 
Charles WestalPs inquiry in relation to herself: she 
was awkwardly situated, for she could not advance 
without being observed, nor remain without being 
an involuntary listener to a conversation that 
seemed now to have turned upon herself. While 
she was hesitating, Mr. Redwood inquired of 
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Debby " why IVGss Bruce latt«rly confined herself 
so much to Mrs. Allen's room ?^^ 

" Why," said Deborah, " the fact is, that the old 
lady is broke to pieces with her troubles, and the 
moment Ellen is out of hier sight she moans for her 
like a child whimpering for its mother : we all tiry 
to spell her, but none of us can do any thing right 
but Ellen : it is past all belief what she does for 
the old lady — it is enough to wear out the strength 
(tf Sampson. I talk to Mrs. Allen, but she is quite 
past hearing to reason, though there was never a 
flicer reasonabler woman than she has been in her 
day." 

" It is quite surprising," observed Caroline, lan- 
guidly to Mrs. Westall, " what labours these New* 
England women perform." 

'' " Surprising indeed," echoed Mrs. Westall, " but 
its all in habit, my dear." 

" New-England women — habit !" exclaimed 
Deborah, " I'll tell you what — it is not being born 
here or there, it is not habit ; it is not strength of 
limb, but here," and she struck her hand against 
her heart, " here is what gives Ellen Bruce 
strength and patience." 

There was energy if not eloquence in Deborah's 
manner, and Charles Westall, who had listened to 
the conversation from the beginning, with an inter- 
est that had manifesly nettled Caroline, inquired, 
" what relation Mrs. Allen bore to Miss Bruce ?'' 
" None," replied Deborah, and then seeming sud- 
denly to recollect that the fisherman was awaiting 
her, she left the room. 



'^Tbis is an uacommon devotion on the part on 
Miss Bruce," said Wests^ll ; " but after what we* 
have heard this afternoon it cannot surprise us— • 
there is something singularly pure and lovely in her 
whole expression and manner, in perfect unison 
with her disinterested conduct." 

^* She is indeed quite a genteel young woman," 
observed Mrs Westall. " Pray, Miss Redwood, 
how is she connected with the Lenoxes f " 

^' Not at all as far as 1 can ascertain," replied 
Caroline. ^^ She seems to be quite as mysterious 
a personage as the man in the iron mask. I have 
tried in vain to find out whether she has, or ever 
had, father or mother, brethren or sisters — and I 
have finally come to the conclusion, that she is, as 
you know, papa, old colonel Linston used to call 
such people, of the Melchisedeck family." 

There was a harshness, a levity bordering on 
impiety in Miss Redwood's reply ; it sent a sud- 
den light in upon Charles Westall's mind. He 
had been amusing himself with drawing and un- 
drawing the strings of Caroline's reticule — ^he 
threw it aside, not with that lover-like manner 
that resembles so much the profound reverence 
with which the priest handles the consecrated ves- 
sels, but very carelessly — and left the room. In the 
passage he met Ellen, who on his approach had 
darted forward in the hope of avoiding him. It 
was impossible-*and it was apparent that she had 
overheard the conversation— ^her face was flushed 
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jmd faer mamier troubled — her eye met Westall's : 
"li single glance intimated the suffering of the one 
and the indignant feeling of the other — their fine 
spirits had been kindled by the same spark — 
it was one of those moments when the soul sends 
its bright illuminations to the face, and does not 
need the intervention of language. EUen's first 
impulse had been to pass to her own apartment, 
but Westall's look had changed the current of her 
feelings — such is the power of S3rmpathy, " Stay 
one moment, Mr. Westall,'^ said she, hastily enter- 
ing Mr. Redwood's apartment, while WestaU paus- 
ed at the door. 

Her appearance was electrifying — ^Caroline rose 
from her seat, Mr. Redwood exclaimed, '^ good 
heavens !" and Mrs WestaU sighed out, " what a 
pity!" 

"Miss Redwood," said Ellen, "1 have not 
come to excuse my listening, that was involuntary, 
but as far as I am able, to shield the memory of 
my mother from your reckless insinuations." The 
word " mother," seemed to choke her ; a sudden 
faintness came over her, and she clung for support 
to the side of the easy-chair on which Mr. Redwood 
was sitting: after a moment's struggle with her 
feelings, the blood that had retreated to her heart 
flowed again to her cheeks, and she went on : 

" Miss Redwood, it is true I am a solitary being 
in this world, but I have not sought to wrap my- 
self in mystery ; I hoped the obscurity of my con- 
dition would shelter me from observation and 
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curiosity — it has not — ^tbere may b« mystery iD 
my brief story, but there is do disgrace. My 
mother died while I was still an infant. I <mly 
know that my father stirvived her — and that he 
was — her hnsband." Here Ellen's voice quite tail- 
ed her, but aAer a moment's pause she proceeded 
with tolerable composure. " This was her last 
solemn declaration. The proofs of her marriage 
and other private documents are in my hands, in 
a locked casket. It was my mother's dying in- 
junction that it should not be opened till a period 
arrived, which she named. I have guarded it," 
she added, clasping her hands aud rai^ng her fine 
eyes, " as the Israelites guarded the ark of the 
living God. The time is now not far distant 
when I am at liberty to examine its contents— to 
«xpIore my own history." 

" But, my God !" interrupted Mr. Redwood, 
" Miss Bruce — Ellen — my poor child — have yon 
quiedy complied with so strange, so arbitrary a 
request ?" 

" I never heard any thing so nnaccountabte, so 
ridicnlous," exclaimed Caroline. "Nor 1," said 
Mrs. Westall ; " it is indeed inexplicable." 

Westall said nothing : his eyes were rivetted with 
intense eagerness on Ellen, who replied, " can it be 
inexplicable to you, Mrs. Westall, who have a de- 
voted 5on,_,to you. Miss Redwood, who can render 
a daily service to your parent, that I should hold 
sacred and dear the only act of fiUal duty that re- 
mains to me .'"* 
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^^ You are too scrupulous, Miss Bruce," said 
Mr. Redwood. ^* It cannot be your duty to comply 
with so unreasonable, so irrational a restriction : 
you may have b. parent living, to whom your 
fifial piety might be of some avail while you are 
rendering this fanciful homage to her who is in- 
sensible and unknowing as the clods of the 
valley." 

" 1 do not believe it, sir !" replied Ellen with 
impetuosity. ^< My mother seems always near to 
me ; I hear her voice, I feel her influence in every 
event of my life — ^why she imposed this restriction 
on me, I know not, but that it had a sufficient 
cause I may trust to the tenderness of a dying 
mother's heart." 

Charles Westall had listened with breathless 
interest ; he now advanced involuntarily, and 
seizing Ellen's hand, <' admirable being!" he 
exclaimed, '^ your enthusiasm cannot be taken 
from you — persevere — and," he added, in a soften- 
ed and tremulous voice, '^ God shield you irom 
the shafts of the careless, the cruel, or the envious." 

Ellen certainly felt a glow of gratitude and delight 
that there was one who perfectly understood her : 
such sympathies are well compared to the perfect 
accords of fine instruments. She had hardly 
uttered a fervent " thank you, Mr. Westall," be- 
fore a sudden feeling of the awkwardness of her 
conspicuous situation came over her ;-— her natu- 
ral timidity had been controlled by stronger feel- 
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ings, but now yielding to it, she abruptly left the 
room to seek the shelter of her own apartment. 

WestalPs last words to Ellen were still ringing 
in Caroline's ears. " I trust, sir," said she, ad- 
dressing herself to him, '^ that you did not mean 
to do me the honour to class me among the 
* careless, cruel, or envious ?' " 

" Oh no, my sweet Caroline," exclaimed Mrs. 
Westall, '* how can you ask such a question : he 
did not indeed — you did not, my son— of course 
you could not ?" 

Westall did not second his mother's earnest de- 
fence ; he merely said coldly, '^ that he hoped 
Miss Redwood was not conscious of deserving to 
be so classed." 

" Lord bless me ! — no ;" replied Caroline, " I 
had not thought of hurting the girl's feelings; 
who could have dreamed that she was listening at 
the door ? But you know the old proverb, Mrs. 
Westall, * listeners never heai* any good of them- 
selves.' " 

" That is too often true, my love," replied Mrs. 
Westall. 

" Mother !" — exclaimed Charles Westall, in a 
tone that savoured of reproach, but had still more 
of gi'ief than resentment in it ; and then unable 
to endure any longer his mother's sycophancy, 
and perhaps unwilling to expose his own emotion,' 
he left the room. 

^< Shame on you, Caroline !" said her father. 

" Now really," interposed Mrs. Westall^ " I dc 
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uot see that Caroline is at all in fault : how could 
she divine that Miss Bruce was within hearing ?-«- 
indeed, my dear sir, it was mere pleasantry on her 
part. It is a pity Miss Bruce, who appears so 
amiable, should tell such an incredible story ; 
no one can believe it, you know, unless it be 
Charles. It is just like him to be taken with 
such romance ; it was my dear husband's greatest 
fault ; but I own, Caroline, I am shocked at 
Charles's inadvertence; I am sure it was unin- 
tentional." 

" It is quite indifferent to me, whether it was or 
not," replied Caroline, poudng, and evidently far 
enough from the stoical feeling she professed. 
Mrs. Westall perceived that this was not a propi- 
tious moment, and whispering to Caroline that 
Charles should do penance by going home at an 
hour so much earlier than usual, she took her leave, 
and returned to the village with her son. This 
was the first time that their return had not been 
animated by a conversation about Miss Redwood. 
This evening her name was not mentioned-«-neither 
spoke of the scene at the cottage, nor of Ellen's 
extraordinary disclosure. They mutually under- 
stood that their feelings did not harmonize, and 
both maintained silence. When they parted for the 
night, Charles kissed his mother, as was his custom, 
tenderly; and as he closed the door she heard 
him sigh deeply. — She regretted that she had 
pained him, but she thought it a pity that he had 
such peculiar feelings. 




CHAPTER XI. 

>■ I'JI b«ia bold [o bntk lU ml ror ooce." 

As sooD as the WestaJls were gone, CaroUne 
rose to leave her father's room. " Stop for one 
moment, my child," said he, " I hope that the ex- 
perience of this day aod evening has taught you, 
if not to foe more generous in your judgments, to 
be more careftal in the expression of them. I 
think yon cannot fail to learn this lesson from the 
story of the blind child, which has furnished the 
soladon to those mysierioas morning walks, and 
that more mysterions night's absence which per- 
plexed you so much, while you had nothing else 
to employ your thoughts upon." 

" Yes, sir, that riddle is read ; but Miss Bruce 
has been so good as to ^ve out another, wbicli 
even you may be puzzled to solve." ^j^' 

" I shall not make the effort, Caroline. I eiwai 
you to atone by your attentions to Miss Bruce for 
your unjust suspicions, and for your rudeness this 
evening; common jnsdce requires that you should 
do so \ and besides, I can assure you, it will not 
be an easy matter to efface the impression thai 
your unfortunate remarks in relation to her have 
made on Westall's mind." 
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"I care not, sir, whether they are effaced or 
not," replied Caroline, sullenly. 

" Pursue your own way then, Miss Redwood. 
T shall not attempt to guide you." 

" Thank you, sir," replied the daughter in a cool 
sarcastic tone which she could sometimes assume ; 
and then wishing her father a good night, she retir- 
ed to her own apartment in a state of mind resem- 
bling that of a petted child deprived of its play- 
things. 

She was surprised to find that Ellen, who had 
of late been constantly with Mrs. Alien, was 
already in her room. Ellen, believing that 
Caroline was still occupied with her guests, had 
taken her precious casket from one of her drawers, 
had placed it on the window-ledge, and was sit- 
ting in a deep reverie with her cheek leaning on 
it, when Caroline's entrance startled and somewhat 
disconcerted her. 

We ought not perhaps to draw aside the veil 
and disclose her secret meditations. It is better 
to appeal to the experience of other young ladies 
to determine whether it is not probable that the 
thoughts of Westall, and of the animated interest 
he had expressed for her, had not some part in her 
reverie, and whether the pleasure he had awak- 
ened did not more than counterbalance the pain 
Caroline had inflicted. There was a newly-fallen 
tear on the box which would not perhaps justify 
such a conclusion, but then her face was so bright 
and peaceful, that a malignant spirit might have 
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shrunk in despair from the attempt to cast a 
shadow over it. She rose at Caroline's entrance 
to replace the box in the drawer. '*Afa," said 
Caroline, "that is your precious casket — is it, 
Miss Bruce ? pray allow me to look at it." She 
took it from Ellen's hand, and carelessly shaking 
it, said, " it is quite light, there is something 
rattles though — should it, be a miniature f Lord ! 
I would open it, perhaps the painting will be 
spoiled — I should like of all things to know wheth- 
er it is a hoax — now do not look so like a tragedy- 
queen — all I mean is that it may have been a way 
your mother adopted to save your feelings — afler 
all, perhaps it is nothing, it is not larger than one 
of my jewel cases." 

" It contains all my jewels. Miss Redwood ; per- 
mit me to lake it," replied Ellen with some emo- 
tion ; for she could no longer endure to see that 
handled and discussed with so much levity, which 
she iiad never touched but with a sentiment resem- 
bling reli^ous awe. 

While Ellen replaced the box in the drawen 
Caroline watched her, saying at the same time, (for 
she was displeased at Ellen's manner of resuming 
it) " 1 cannot have tlie slightest curiosity about the 
contents of your box, of course, Iifiss Bruce— but 
if they were as important to me as they are lo you, 
t should not hesitate : it is quite silly to suppose 
there would be any bum in just taking a peep." 

" My mind is ratirely at rest on the subject,'' 

replied Ell«). " There are feelings, Jfiss Eledwood, 
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that can control curiosity — even tlie most natural 
and reasonable curiosity. I am sorry that my 
poor concerns have been obtruded on your notice, 
but since they have been, the greatest favour you 
can do me now is to forget them ;" then bidding 
Caroline good night, she returned to Mrs. Allen. 

* Forget them,' Caroline could not — the demon 
of curiosity had taken possession of her mind. She 
bad suffered injurious thoughts of Ellen till she 
had come to consider her as an enemy of whom it 
was right to take any advantage. Her self-im- 
portance had been mortified by the deference 
paid to Ellen by the Lenoxes — ^her self-love 
offended by her father's excessive admiration. 
Caroline had the passions of a strong character, 
and the habits of a weak one. In her idleness her 
thoughts had brooded over Ellen's conduct, till 
she had magnified the most trivial circumstances 
into a ground of alarm or anxiety, but since the 
arrival of Charles Westall she had almost forgot- 
ten her, and quite forgotten her silly fancy of the 
danger of what she called a ' sentimental afiair' 
between Ellen and her father. The events of the 
day and evening had thrown a strong light on her 
rival, and cast her quite into the shade : this was 
enough to relume the fires of envy in Caroline's 
bosom, if they were not already kindled by the 
interest Westall had manifested in Ellen. 

A most convenient opportunity now offered to 
gratify her curiosity, perhaps to confirm her ma- 
licious conjectures. It was possible that the key 




to one of her trinket cases might open Ellen's box ; 
there could be no hu-m in tryipg jnst to see if one 
wonld suit. She drew out the drawer in which 
she had seen Ellen replace her casket, and then 
paused for a moment — but, *c'est le premier 
pas qui coille ;" the first wrong step taken, or re- 
solved on, the next is easy and almost certain. 
She carried the box to the tight, fonod a key that 
exactly fitted, and then the gratification could not 
be resisted. 

Slie opened the box — a miniature laid on the 
top of it. Caroliae started at the first glance as if 
she had seen a spectre — she took it out and exam- 
ined it — a name legibly written on the reverse ol" 
the picture confirmed her first impressions. She 
replaced it in the box — she would have given 
worlds that she had never seen it — but the bold, 
bad deed, was done ; and, ' past who can recall, 
or done undo ?' After pacing the room for a fen 
moments in a^tafion of mind bordering on dis- 
traction, she returned to the examinatln of the box : 
there was in it a letter directed ' To my child.' — 
it was unsealed, unless a tress of beautiful hair 
which was bound around it might be called a seal. 
There was also a certificate of the marriage of 
Ellen's mother to the original of the picture. Caro- 
line's first impulse was to destroy the records : 
she w«it to the window, threw up the sash, and 
prepared to g^ve Ellen's treasure to the disposition 
of the winds — but as she unbound the lock of 
hair that she might reduce the letter to fragments, 
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it curled around her hand, and awakened a feeling 
of awe and superstition. She paused, she was 
familiar with folly, but not with crime ; she had 
not virtue enough to restore Ellen's right, nor 
hardihood enough to annihilate the proof of it : 
a feeble purpose of future restitution dawned in 
her mind— >the articles might be safely retained in 
her own keeping — ^future circumstances should 
decide their destiny — her grandmother ought to- 
see them. This last consideration fixed her waver* 
ing mind, and she proceeded to make her arrange- 
ments with the caution that conscious guilt already 
inspired. She let fall the window-curtains, secur* 
ed herself from interruption by placing the scissors 
over the latch of the door, and then refolded the 
letter, and carefully removed the miniature from 
its setting, tore the name from the back of it, and 
placed it with the hair, the letter, and the certifi- 
cate, in a box of her own, which she securely de^ 
posited at the bottom of one of her trunks. lu 
order to avoid a suspicion that might arise in 
Ellen's mind should she miss the sound of the 
miniature, Caroline prudently restored the setting 
to the box, and then locked and replaced it in the 
drawer. 

For a moment she felt a glow of triumph thai 
the result of her investigation had made her the 
mistress of Ellen's destiny ; but this was quickly 
succeeded by a deep feeling of mortification, a 
consciousness of injustice and degradation, and a 
fearful apprehension of the future ;— ^ven at this 




moment, who woald not rather have been the 
innocent Ellen spoiled of the object of years, of 
patient waiting and intense expectation, than the 
selfish— ruthless Caroline !— who would not rather 
have been the injured than the injurer ! 

Caroline endeavoured to compose herself before 
she summoned her servant, for she already shrunk 
from the eye of an obsequious menial — so surely 
do fear and shame follow guilt. When Lilly came 
in obedience to her call, and entering, exclaimed, 
" the Lord pity us ! Miss Gary, you are as pale 
as a ^ost, and all in a tremble, — do let me speak 
to Mistress Lenox." Caroline replied, " no, no, 
Lilly, I am only shivering with the horrid air 
from the lake : mind your own affairs and undress 
me, and do not leave my bed-side till you see 1 am 
quite fast asleep. These terrible cold damp 
evenings at the north make one so wakeful and 
restless !" 

The succeeding morning Charles Westall came 
as usual with bis mother to Mr. Lenox's. On 
their way Mrs. Westall, assiduous to gratify her 
favourite, had lingered to gather some wild honey- 
suckles for her, saying at the same time to her 
son, " that those beautiful and fragrant flowers 
were emblematical of Caroline." Charles made 
no reply, but he thought that though the beauty 
of the flowers might be emblematical of Caro- 
line, their fragrance was a truer emblem of 
that virtue which sends sweet incense to heaven, 
and is to beauty what the perfume is to the flower. 
As he proceeded forward, at a sudden turn of the 
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road he caoght a glimpse of SCss Redwood jast 
issning from Mr. Lenox's comt-yard. tie feh an 
invincible disinclination to meet her alone, and 
seeing that he iras not perceived by her, he placed 
his hand on the garden-fence and sprang i>Ver it, 
and taming al*oa6d some shrubbery, he was no 
longer within the range of Miss Redwood's 6b- 
servation. The spell of her beauty was broken ; 
the power of the enchantress over him for ever 
lost by the revelation which she had made of her 
character in the conversation of the preceding 
day. " Thank Heaven !" exclaimed Westall, 
audibly, ^* I have awoke before it is too late." 

** And what is that you thank Heaven for, 
young man ?" inquired Debby, who was sitting 
under the shade of an apple tree shelling some 
beans. 

** Why, Miss Deborah," i-eplied Westall, snuling 
at his own abstraction, "is there not always 
enough of good received or danger escaped to be 
thankful for ?" 

" A plenty, young man — a plenty, especially 
with you young folks, who have not the clearest 
light to walk by, and are too full of conceit to see 
by the candle of older people's experience. Pride 
and conceit are your ruin : I don't mean yours in 
particular, Mr. Westall," Deborah continued, 
casting a side and approving glance at his fine 
modest and benignant countenance, " but the 
rising generation in general — ^it is pride and 
conceit that keep up such a will-worship, as the 
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great Banyan would call it. There is that Carlioy 
girl, all Datnr could not cmivince bee thiU aU 
God's creatuTs wem't made for her sarvice and 
convenience. — The girl ii no fool neither, nat'rally 
she is ra^er bright ; the fiiult is in her bringing 
up ; that I own is a master-ponle to me how 
such a reasonable smart man as squire Redwood— 
a very pretty behaved man too, especially when 
you consider that be has lived in a slave country- 
bow he could have good matmals worked up into 
sucb a po<Hr manufactur. it is quite a pleasare," 
continued Deborah, stimulated to proceed as 
others might have been by so patient a listener, 
" It is quite a pleasure to meet such a man as the 
Squire, who has travelled in the old countries and 
taken note of what he has seen ; for he a'nt like 
those travellers I have beard a man liken to Jonah 
io the whale's belly, who go a great ways and sec 
nothing. But, after all," she continued, giving 
the tin pan into which she was shelling her beans, 
an energetic shake, " aAer all, I don't know what 
good such stores of knowledge do people, if they 
don't make them of some sarvice in their conduct 
and happiness. To my mind, Mr. Westall, it is 
as if men were to gather all the nourishing rains 
into great cisterns, and there keep them, instead 
of letdng them fall upon the earth to bring fordt 
good entertainment for man and horse, as the 
taveni signs say. Now there is my sitter Lienox : 
she has not what are called shining talents ; but, Mr. 
Westall, she has used all she has, in the true scriptor 
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way. Just cast your eye about this garden ; — ^I 
don't mean to praise myself, though I take all the 
care of it, 'bating the help I get from the boys, 
but poor tools at such work — ^look round at 
the long saace, the short saace, and the green 
saace ;* they are all of my planting, and as you 
may observe, there is not a spot in the garden as 
big as your hat crown that has not some good 
and useful thing tucked into it, except it may be the 
pinies and pinks and roses — and them are good 
for sore eyes and other kinds of ailments, be- 
sides being pretty notions for the children ; — ^well, 
this garden is a parfect pictur of Miss Lenox's 
management of her family. Eleven children has 
she brought up, that is, the most of them are 
brought up, and the rest in a thriving way — and 
an honor and a credit will they be to her, and a 
blessing to the world, when she has played her 
part out above ground ; and that time must come 
to her, as to all," continued Debby, passing the 
back of her hand across her eyes, " and it is a 
time she need not shrink from, — for such a life is 
what you may call a continual making-ready for 
it. In my view, though it has never fallen to my 
lot to be married and have children — ^but that is 
neither here nor there — in my view there can't be 

* Sauce, pronounced fooce or sarse, is in most parts of 
New-England the vulgar name for culinary vegetables :— 
e, g, long saace — for beets, carrots, &c. ; short saace— for 
potatoes and turnips. 




so pnuseful a moamnent to the memory of a pa- 
reot as a real good child. I never miad this 
rhodomontade upon lomb-stones any more than 
so much novel writing ; some of it may be true— 
Uk poor creatures that's mouldering away below, 
has lived and died, so much we know is sardn ; 
hut for the most part it's like one of the stories of 
that GuUiver revived, that's so divarting to the 
hoys. Yes, a real virtuous child is a crown of 
glory to the parent ; and as I said before, all the 
tomb-stones in the world, even them peramids 
and obelisks, and things cut out of brass, and 
made of a kind of marble mason-work that squire 
Redwood tells about in the old countries, they 
a'nt to be mentioned with it," 

" It surprises me," said Westall, who was evi- 
dently greatly interested by the iionest and affec- 
tionate zeal with wbicfa Deborah lauded her sister — 
" It surprises me, Miss Deborah, that with such 
very correct views of the happiness and duties of 
parents, yon should have chosen a single life." 

Deborah's smile showed she was not insensible 
to the compliment implied in the word chosen ; for 
like other maidens, she preferred it should be un- 
derstood that she did not walk in the solitary path 
of celibacy by compnlsion. " Oh, it was a whim 
of my own," she replied, " and there is no danger 
of such whims being catching — sooner or later 
every body slides off into the beaten road of ma- 
jrimony." 
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*' Bat it is a pity, Miss Deborah, that you should 
have been governed by such a whim.'" 

" Why I don't know, Mr. Westall — ^I don't know. 
In the first place, there is no danger in the exam- 
ple, for there's nobody that will follow it of their 
own good-will. I don't wish to speak my own 
epitaph, 'logium, or whatever you call it, but to 
my mind, a lone woman thatt no one notices, no 
one praises, that i^ not coaxed into goodness, that 
envies no one, minds her own afiairs, is contented 
and happy — such a woman is a sight to behold !" 

" And to admire— certainly. I agree with you 
entirely, Miss Debby," replied Westall. 

Deborah turned her eye upon Westall, pleased 
with his cordial concurrence in her own opinion, 
but his had been attracted by a groupe that seem- 
ed to have just taken their stations at the entrance 
door, which we have btefore had occasion to notice 
on the north side of Mr. Lenox's house. ^' Oh, I 
see how it is, young man," she said, good natured- 
ly, " old women have no chance at ears or eyes 
when young ones come in sight, especially those so 
comely as she is." 

" 1 do not see Miss Redwood," replied WestaD, 
his eyes still rivetted to the spot. 

" Bless your dear heart, no, but you see one 
that is worth as many of her as can stand 'twixt 
here and Carliny." 

" But it was beauty you spoke of. Miss Debby j 
and with all your partiality, I presume you do not 
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pretend that fifiss Bruce has as much beauty as 
IVfiss Redwood ?" 

" Do not — bat indeed I do though, and I could* 
prove it too, to the Eatisfaction of any reasonable 
person." 

" Ah," replied Westall, " that is a matter of 
taste, that has not much to do with proof or reason ; 
but let me see, IVliss Debby, how you make out 
your case. I will be the champion of Miss Red- 
wood's beauty, and sure no knight ever had a 
foirer cause for his chivalry. What do you say 
to that incomparable hair, black and glossy at a 
raven's plumage, turning into rich curls when- 
ever it escapes from the clas»c braids that confine 
it?" 

" Oh, yon talk too high grammar for me, Mr. 
Westall, Well, I never before heard there was 
any beauty in black iiair ; why Brine was as black 
as hers before it turned gray, and I never heard 
a word said about the beauty of it. Now tell 
me, Mr. Westall, on your conscience, if you can 
thioK that black hair plaited, and twisted, and fus- 
sified, to be compared with Ellen's beautiful brown 
hair ? why man, I don't believe you ever saw it 
when she was combing it." 

" No, I certainly never had that privilege." 

" Well," proceeded Debby, in her earnestness 
not heeding the smile that hovered on Westall's 
lip, " I can tell you it reaches almost to the. tops 
of her shoes ; and then, whra she doubles it into 
Ibem rich folds, and fastens it with her comb, and 
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parts it from the front in a kind of a wave— did 
you ever see any thing that had a cleaner, prettier 
look ? and so bright and polished as if the snn 
was shining into it." 

^' I yield the point of the hair, Miss Debby, but 
what do you say to Miss Redwood's high marble 
brow ?" 

"Proud, proud, sir, and as cold as marble. 
Now Ellen's is just what a woman's should be, 
modest and meek. I am not gifted at description ; 
but if you ever saw that pictur of the Virgin 
Mary that our George sent home to his mother, 
(and between you and I, I always thought it was 
because it was such a likeness of Ellen that he sent 
it) you will know what I mean : look at the fore- 
head, the temple, the mouth, the eyes— yes,_most 
especially the eyes, and you will say, * this is an im- 
mortal crsstur'— you need not smile, Mr. West- 
all : what I mean is, that that face has been lit up 
by a spark from heaven as the hymn-book says, ^ a 
vital spark of heavenly flame,' and a spark that will 
never die. Now I should like to know if you get 
any such idee from Miss Redwood's flesh and 
blood ?" 

"Oh, Miss Debby, I confess myself vanquished : 
I give up the face, but you will certainly have the 
candour to allow that Miss Redwood has the finest 
figure ; so tall and graceful — she moves like Juno." 
"That I won't deny. She is just like one of 
them heathen idols: every motion — sitting or 
rishig, walking or standing-— seems to say, look 
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at me ! worship me !-^at Ellen — she is behind a 
cloud just now ; but if you had seen her as I have 
seen her, every step as light and springy as a 
fawn's^ and now, if you take notice, her motions 
are all free like a child's, she never seems to think 
any one is looking at her. I never read any to 
speak of, in poetry, and novel books, and such things, 
so I can't compare Miss Redwood to any of the 
gentry you find there, but she always brings to my 
mind the daughters of Zion spoken of by the 
Prophet Isaiah in his third chapter, 16th verse 
and on ; while Ellen is like those christian women 
the apostle commends, whose adorning is not out- 
wardly, but that of a meek and quiet spirit : there 
is just the difference between the two girls that 
there is between the pomp and show and to-do 
of the old Jewish worship, and of that of our times, 
which is, (that is, ought to be) in spirit and in 
truth." 

"Oh, you are blind, Miss Debby," replied 
Westall, laughing, " there is no use in contesting 
the point with you, but I will go and see if I can 
discover any of these surprising charms ;" so say- 
ing, he walked towards the house, while Deborah 
following him with her eyes could not help wonderr 
ing that a young man who seemed to her not to 
want sense or discernment should not, after all*, 
know darkness from light. 

There had been showers during the night which« 
had changed the air from extreme sultriness to a 
delicious purity and coolness. Even old Mrs. 

20* 
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Allen's frame seemed newly braced by the sweet 
freshening breeses that came over the lake. Ellen 
had persuaded her to have her easy chair drawn 
to the door, in the hope that she would be cheered 
by the bright scene before her. After adjusting 
her pillows, placing a footstool at her feet, and 
putting her snuff-box and handkerchief into her 
lap, ^* Oh,'' said she, ^^ Mrs. Allen, is it not a 
glorious morning f Look at the mountains be- 
yond the lake, how bright and distinct they look.'' 
" My eyes are dim, child — I cannot see them." 
^' Now," said Ellen, placing the old lady's 
spectacles over her eyes, '' now you can see : oh, 
only look where the mist still rests between the 
mountains, and looks like a flood of melted silver ; 
and there where it is rising up the side of the 
mountain — so bright, one might fancy it enrobed 
spirits of the air — and above, what a silvery cur- 
tain it hangs over that highest point — and there 
it has risen, and is melting away on the pure blue 
of the sky : the lake too is alive with (he spirit 
of the morning, and the merry waves as they come 
dancing on before the breeze, seem to laugh as 
they break on the shore." Ellen was an enthusi- 
ast in her susceptibility to the influence of natural 
beauty ; the bright scene before her had kindled 
a rapturous sensation which might excuse one 
moment of forgetfulness that her old friend's senses 
were dull and cold ; that the chords were broken* 
over which the glad voice of nature might breathe, 
discoursing sweet music. "Here, Ellen," said 




she, langnidly, " put awa; these Bpectacle»— dw 
dajrs have come that I have no pleasure in them : 
there is a heavy weight on my heart, chiM, and it 
will not bound at such dghts." 

" Bat, dear Mrs. Allen, throw aside the weight . 
for a tittle while," smd EUen, wliile she playfully 
held the spectacles over the old lady's eyes, " you 
must enjoy this morning— all nature rejoices— ^the 
birds fill the sweet air with their music ; and see 
those insecu, what myriads of them are whirling 
in a ^ddy circle." 

" And look, aunt Allen," said little Lucy Lenox, 
who had just joined them, " took at the hay- 
makers, how busy and happy they are !" 

" But, Eddy is not among them," replied the 
old lady, giving way to a childish burst of tears, 
" Where shall I look for my children, Ellen ?" 

" Ob, Mrs. Allen, all this beauty is but a 
shadow of that brighter sphere to which Edward 
is gone." 

" But, my little Emily, that lost one !" 
" The lost one may he yet found, dear Mrs. 
Allen, it is not right for you to despair." 

" Your ministry is a kind one, my young friend," 
jaid Mr. Redwood, advancing irom his room 
whore be had been listening to Ellen ; " but vain 
I am afraid. The sick cannot swallow the food of 
the healthy; Mrs. Allen , and 1 have travelled so 
tar on this wearisome journey of hfe that we have 
exhausted the resources of youth." 

" Mrs. Allen either did not hear or heed Mr. 
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Redwood* ^^ Lucy," she said, ** get your testa- 
ment and read me a few chapters ; that b all the 
comfort left to me.'' 

^' There are then/' said Ellen, looking timidly 
at Mr. Redwood, '' some resources that cannot be 
exhausted." 

*^ Happy are those who think so," replied Mr. 
Redwood, with an equivocal smile which indi- 
cated that his respect for Ellen alone prevented 
him from sa3ang, ^ that such a nostrum might do 
for an old woman, but had no efficacy for more 
enlightened subjects.' 

Lucy brought her testament, and seating herself 
on Mrs. Allen's footstool, began her reading. 

" Lucy," said Ellen to Mr. Redwood, " is quite 
a rustic, like the rest of us, — unlearned in the 
forms of courtesy." 

^' I should be sorry. Miss Bruce, that you should 
deem me such a bigot to the usages of the world, 
as to require that an essential kindness should be 
deferred to the forms of politeness." " No, so 
far from it, that if Miss Lucy will permit me, 1 
will be one of her auditors." So saying, he 
seated himself, and Ellen, having brought her port- 
folio from an adjoining room, placed herself on a 
bench under the elm tree which grew a few yards 
from the door-step. She was just finishing a 
sketch of the view from Mr. Lenox's house, which 
she had promised to George Lenox. Lucy pro- 
ceeded with her reading, and Mr. Redwood 
listened with apparent interest, which might br 
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accounted for by Uie novelty of tbe book to Mm ; 
for, * en philosophe,' he had judged and condemiied 
without examining the only record that pretends 
to any credible authority to teach us our duties 
and our destiny. 

The lecture would have been long, and might 
have been profitable, but it was interrupted by the 
approach of Mrs. Westall and Miss Redwood ; they 
had beenjoinedbyMr. Lenox, and Charles West- 
all who was just issuii^ from the garden gate as 
the ladies entered the yard. "I did not know 
that this was an accomplishment of yours, Miss 
Bruce," said Westall, advancing to ber, and cast- 
ing his eye over her drawing, which was too 
faithful a copy of the scene before them to be 
mistaken. 

" My knowledge of the art does not merit so 
dignified a name, Mr. Westall ; slight as it is, 
however, it is a great gratification when it ^ves 
me the opportunity of gratifying an absent friend." 

" And do yon limit your benevolence to tbe 
absent, or will you permh me to examine tbe con- 
tents of yoar port-folio f" 

" Certainly," said Ellen, " aldioagh it will 
hardly reward you for the trouble." Ellen was 
unostentatious, and at tbe same time free from 
that false modesty which has its source in pride. 
She would have shrunk from any thing approach- 
ing to an exhibition of any of her talents, but she 
(lid not either from vanity or false humility ima- 
gine that there was in the efibrts of her skill in 
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drawbg any thing either to do her honour or 
discredit. 

Westall seemed in a most provokingly admiring 
humour. Not a graceful line, a happy light, or 
fortunate shadow escaped his observation. He 
called his mother and Miss Redwood, to point 
out to them a thousand beauties. CaroUne's 
colour, brilliant from exercise, was certainly 
heightened as she approached Ellen. She looked 
over the drawings languidly, and said, *^ they 
were pretty sketches for any one who fancied 
landscapes." Her mind was evidently intent on 
something beside the drawings, for her eye wander- 
ed from her father to Ellen for a few moments, 
when she seated herself with an expression of 
sullenness and abstraction that recalled the trans- 
actions of the preceding evening to all that had 
witnessed them : an awkwardness came over the 
whole party. Ellen busied herself with arranging 
and replacing her drawings; the operation did 
not seem to be accelerated by Westall's efforts to 
aid her. 

Mr. Redwood gazed on the two girls with 
feelings sufficiently mortifying to his paternal 
pride ; he had abused the noblest feelings of his 
nature, but not extinguished them; his aspira- 
tions went beyond the mean gratilScation of his 
vanity, which might have been derived from the 
rare beauty of his daughter. The classic ele- 
gance ^of her figure, the brilliancy of her com- 
plexion, (the more striking for its singularity in 
our southern country) the symmetry of her fea- 




turea, and tbat perfect control of her graceful 
movemeDt£ which pride and fashionable success 
bad given to her, invested her with a right to the 
mfallible decision of the beau-monde, which had 
already pronounced her an unrivalled beauty. 
' Ah,' thou^t her father, as he explored her face 
in vain for some expresdon that might consecrate 
50 fair a temple, and sighed at the pride, discon- 
tent, and scorn which he met there, ' ah, my child, 
yon look like a fit idol for a pagan worship ; men 
would deify you, but you are all earthly. This 
Ellen Bruce,' thought he, as he turned bis eye 
towards her, ' has such a look of spirituality, so 
bright, and so tranquil too, that if there is a 
heaven she is surely destined to it.' Ellen bad in 
truth a face of the beatitudes. My child, ' thooght 
Mr. Redwood as he pursued his melancholy re- 
flections, * has no right to such an expression- 
Ellen's is " full of notable morality which it dotb 
delightfully teach," and might almost inspire.' 

Mr. Redwood was roused from his reverie by 
Lenox, who observing that his guest looked unu- 
sually grave, said, " why how now. Squire Red- 
wood, can't all these women folks keep you in 
heart — or maybe you are heart-whole, but it is 
the arm pains you ?" 

" No," replied Mr. Redwood, " the arnj is doing 
well enough, and will I hope soon be at the ser- 
vice of any of the ladies ; but it is not their pn^ 
vince, sir, to keep the heart whole." 
" I don't know as to that, " repUed Lenox : *' it 
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is true wife gave mine something of a jerk when I 
was young ; but I am one of the contented sort, 
sir, and contentment, as likely you may have ob- 
served, is an article that is not to be bought." 

^* I believe not, jfirieud Licnox, for if all men were 
of my mind, they would be all buyers and no 
sellers," 

" Well, that is honest, Squire, I like that. If it 
was to be bought, I'm thinking you could make 
the purchase, if any body, for I judge ^ou to be 
something of a nabob. What may be your yearly 
income. Squire .^" 

Mr. Redwood was not prepared for so direct an 
investigation of his pecuniary affairs, he replied, 
^' indeed, sir, I do not know." 

" Don't know !" exclaimed Lenox, quite unsus- 
picious of the impropriety of his inquiry — ^." that's 
surprising — ^I took the Squire for one of those 
smart knowing people that understands all about 
their own affairs. It must take," he continued, 
surveying Caroline, ^^ a pretty considerable hand- 
some sum to furnish your daughter with all the 
fine clothes I see her weaf . I daresay that her 
gew-gaws (no offence, Miss Caroline, I only mean 
the flourishes) and your coach, and such kind of 
nick-nacks, cost you as much as it does a plain 
man like me to support my whole family, and 
bring them up in what may be called an honoura- 
ble manner." 

'< It is very possible," replied Mr. Redwood. 

*' WeD," pursued the indefatigable man, '' this 
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i» a Dree country, aDd every man has a right to 
do what be will with his own ; if you are a mind 
to dress Miss Caroline in diamonds tuid gold beads, 
it is none of my affair. Yon never had any 
other child I believe, sir ?" 

" No, sir." 

" That is a pity — snch a fortune as you have to 
^ve makes a girl a sort of a prey to all the 
hungry hunters after money ; but may be yon 
calculate to divide some of your property with 
your other relations ?" 

"I have made no calculations on the subject, 
sir." 

" I wonder you have never married again, Mr. 
Redwood ; I conclude you was never married but 
once ?" 

"You have a right to your own ctHiclnsions, 
sit" replied Mr. Redwood so sternly, that Ellen 
involuntarily looked towards him. His eye met 
hers, and he was mortified that he should have 
betrayed his vexation, and he became still more 
disconcerted when Ellen said playfully, " oh Mr. 
Lienox, do not expect Mr. Redwood to tell all the 
secrets of his life before the ' women folks.* " 

" Secrets of my life !" echoed Mr! Redwood, 
but in a smothered voice, while Caroline, who bad 
been listening intently to the close of the conversa- 
tion, sprang on her feet, and grasping Ellen's arm, 
exclaimed, looking on her as if she would have 
pierced her soul with the inquiry, " Ellen Brace ! 
what do yon mean f 

Vol. I. 21 
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The movement had been involuntary. Caro- 
line^ unused to control her slightest emotions, 
could not resist the mastery of a strong passion. 
Ellen turned on her a look of such surprise and 
innocence, that she sunk back alarmed at her own 
precipitancy : every eye was now fixed on her, as 
if to demand an explanation, while Mr. Redwood, 
whose mottled cheek and contracted brow betrayed 
strong emotion, was the first to. recover his self- 
possession ; and when Caroline, hiding her face 
with her handkerchief, said, ^'excuse me. Miss 
Bruce, I am not well this morning," her father 
said, sternly, " your extraordinary conduct needs 
that apology, Caroline — oblige me with a few 
minutes in my room." 

The request had too much the tone of a com- 
mand to be disregarded, and Caroline (glad too 
to escape observation) followed her father. Mr. 
Redwood before entering his room turned to Mr. 
Lenox, and with the air of courtesy that always 
distinguished him, said, '' my good friend Lenox, 
you must forgive my rudeness. We southern 
people are a little shy, and do not understand this 
game of question and answer as well as you frank 
northerners." 

" Oh, no offence, sir, none in the world," said 
the good-natured Lenox, '< it is a free country, sir, 
that we live in, and every man has a right to his 
own notions — be they ever so notional-— that is my 
doctrine." 

"And a very liberal one, sir," replied Mr. 
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Redwood, slighdy bowing, and sauliog as he 
closed the door after hun. 

" Well, well," said Lienox, " women are strange 
cattle. Why what ailed ttje girl, Ellen: is die 
hystericky ? or may be," he added, lowering his 
voice, and chuckling with the pride ofa discoverer, 
" may be she is airaid you'll get away her sweet- 
heart, Ellen, ha i have I guessed it !" It was now 
poor Ellen's turn to blush : she recollected sud- 
denly that Mrs. Alien bad been sitting in the air 
too long, and begged Mr. Lenox to assist her to 
her room ; whither she followed, leaving Mrs. 
Westall and her son to their own musings. 

Charles Westall returned to the examination of 
the drawings which Ellen in the baste of her at- 
tention to Mrs. Allen had forgotten. 

Litde Lucy stood by bis side ; " there," said 
he, to the child, " do you know that Miss Bruce 
has put yon into the picture, just as you sat read- 
ing to your aunt f" 

" Oh, bas she ! George will be glad to see me 
there ?" 

" George ! who is George ?" inquired Charles 
Westall. 

"My brother ; don't you know George ?" 

" No, I do not. Is the picture for him, Lucy i" 

" Ob yes, Mr. Westall ; and pray why should 
not it be for him f" asked the simple child, giving 
a very natural inteipretation to the shade that 
flitted over Westall's fiice. " I am sure," she 
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coDtinaed, *^ George has seat a great many beauti- 
ful books to EUen, and Creoi^ loves her.*^ 

^ Does he ?'' exclaimed Westall. 

^* Yes, indeed does he ; donH you, Mr. Westall ? 
I thoo^t evory body loved Ellen.'' 

Lenox at tlus moment rejoined them, ''like 
father, like child,'' exclaimed he, with a hear^ 
laugh, '' come along, Lucy ; you and I ask plaguy 
unlucky questions this morning. Young man," 
he added, turning to Charles, " I take a fancy to 
you-^and if you do get any whims into your head, 
aU the harm I wish you is, that you may have 
better luck than poor George." 

We will not pretend to say whether it was the 
information insinuated in the kind-hearted Lenox's 
wish, or the expression of his favour, but one, or 
the other, or both, certainly kindled a bright ex- 
pression of pleasure in Westall's face : his mother 
noticed it, and after Mr. Lenox bad walked away 
she said to her son, " I am surprised, Charles, 
that you do not repress that man's familiarity ; he 
is really becoming intolerable." 

'' Oh, not at all so to me, my dear mother." 

^< But, Charles, did you ever hear any thing so 
impertinent as bis questions to Mr. Westall .'^" 

" They scarcely deserve to be so stigmatised. Mr. 
Lenox lives in a simple state of society, where 
each man knows every particular of his neigh- 
bour's affairs, and he never suspected that his 
guest would not be as free to tell as he to ask. 
Jt is very easy to see all the imperfections of un- 




polished surfaces; but perhaps, dear mother, as 
your eye seems somewhat dazzled by Miss Red- 
wood's charms, you did not notice her strange 
start of passion." 

" I noticed it, Charles, but I did not think it 
strange. Caroline has beea out of spirits all the 
monung — quite dejected. Yon wounded her feel- 
ings last night, my son, too severely ; it was that 
which made her so sendtive this morning. She 
was vexed, as she ought to have been, with the 
idle questions of this man Leaox ; and perhaps 
she thought (for I thought so myself) that there 
was something too familiar in Miss Bruce's man- 
ner and observation." 

" I confess, mother, that a young lady who 
gives such energetic demonstrations of her vexa- 
tion at an offence so trifling, is rather formidable ; 
and I think with yon that it would be prudent to 
avoid her resentment." 

" But, Charles, I am in earnest — you are trifling 
with your own interest ; and I am sorry to say, 
my son, that you seem to have forgotten the deep 
obligations we are under to Mr. Redwood — his 
friendship for your father — for you. Caroline's 
only offence seems to be a predilecdon (perhaps 
too obvious) for you, and the kindest, most gene- 
rous affection for me." Mrs. Westall paused — 
she thought Charles's silence indicated conviction, 
and she ventured to proceed a step farther : " as 
to this Miss Bruce, her story is quite an incredible 
one. Do not look at me thus, tny son. I do not 
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mean that it is an intentional imposture of hers — ^i 
dare say she is — that is, she may be, quite innocent 
about it ; but as Caroline says, and Caroline has 
uncommon penetration — ^in that she resem))les her ^ 
father — Caroline says that it must be an invention 
of Ellen's mother to screen the disgrace of her 
birth ; of course you know a woman of the sort 
that her mother must have been would not scruple 
a contrivance of that kind, which might induce 
some credulous fellow, as Caroline says, to marry 
her daughter. No considerate man certainly 
would think of marrying a woman whose history 
is so involved in mystery — as Caroline says, no 
man in his senses should forget the old proverb, 
" like mother, like daughter." 

"For heaven's sake, my dear mother," ex- 
claimed Westall, unable any longer to maintain 
his dutiful patience, " speak from your own heart, 
and do not retail to me any more of Miss Red- 
wood's sayings ; forgive me — I cannot endure to 
see her play on your kind dispositions. I appeal, 
my dear mother, to your own heart. Is there 
not something touching — sacred — in Ellen Brace's 
faith in her mother's truth — in her scrupu- 
lous and patient fidelity? I declare to you, if 
Miss Redwood is right in her worst conjectures, I 
think the parent's fault is redeemed by the daugh- 
ter's virtue." 

Mrs. Westall knew that her son was unmanagea- 
ble in any matter in which his feelings were 
earnestly engaged, though habitually yielding in 




trifles ; sbe saw the imposaibUity of steBaming the 
preseot carrent tfaat had eet agaiast her. Althon^ 
dauled by the briUiant prospects that she bad 
imagined wjere opening to ber son, she was not 
quite insensible to the virtuous feelings that govern-- 
ed faim, and wbea sbe concluded the convereaUon 
by saying, " Charles, you are a ungular being," 
there was a mixture of satiB&cUon and disappoint- 
ment in the confessicHi. 

The purely accidental inquiries of honest Lenos 
had operated like the apple of discord on the 
groupe assembled at the good man's door. It is 
too well known to require remark that this busy 
spirit of investigatioa pervades the mass of society 
in New-England — ' leaveneth the whole lump.' It 
appears, among the illiterate, in what the polite 
call ' idle and impertinent questions,' and, among ' 
the educated, in a very free and sometimes incon- 
venient spirit of inquiry into what the prudent or 
austere would deem unquestionable. Whether 
this passion is blameable or praiseworthy we 
leave to those whom it may concern to determine^ 
but certain we are that it is incurable : since it has 
been our chance to see aa old lady perfectly blind 
and deaf, who, by taking the hand of a friend, 
and understanding from a strong or feeble pressure 
an affirmative or negative, contrived so ingeniously 
and indefatigably to vary and multiply her ques- 
tions, as to ascertain all the details of all the af- 
fairs of all her acquaintance. 
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There bad been so many agreeable circumstan- 
ces in Mr. Redwood's situation, that he bad for 
the most part endured this inevitable evil with 
good nature; but sometimes his wincing would 
show that he was galled, and once or twice he 
thought that the case of the poor dutchman, who 
is said to have been questioned to death by a re- 
lendess yankee, would not have been a singular 
instance of the fatal effects of this curious mode of 
persecution. 




CHAPTER Xn. 



Mb. Redwood, as has been said, retreated to 
hh room ; and Caroline, with the appearance at 
least of passive obedience, followed him. A few 
moments reSection restored to her her self-conG- 
dence. She now for the first time in her life felt 
the operaUon of poweriiil modves, and the strength 
of her own passions. She was destitute of natu- 
ral sensitiveness, and emboldened by the hardy 
resolution that had never experienced trial nor de> 
feat. Determined to repair the laulls of her sud- 
den gust of passion by a wariness that should 
baffle her father's penetration, she folded her arms, 
and seated herself very composedly, as if awaiting 
ber father's pleasure — while be walked the room in 
extreme, and as his varying colour indicated, an- 
controUable a^tation. He complained of his arm 
— it was excessively painful ; " then, sir," said bis 
daughter with the most perfiM:t nonchalance, " the 
attendance of the physician would be more appro- 
priate than mine." 

" No !" replied Mr. Redwood, in a thrilling 
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tone; ''no — there is no physician that can: heal 
my wounds. Oh Caroline !" he continued, sud- 
denly taking her hand, ''you are my child, my 
only child" — he was choked by his emotion, and 
unable to proceed ; he again turned from her, 
while she with a coolness which bordered on in- 
sult, replied, " yes, sir, so I flattered myself; but 
you announce it as if it were a discovery." 

Mr. Redwood sunk into a chair, his face be- 
trayed the strong mental conflict he was sufiering. 
The emotion his daughter had manifested at the 
questions and remarks, to which, as he thou^t 
his conscience could alone give significance, had 
led him to suppose that she had in some way pos- 
sessed herself of his early history, and he had sud- 
denly resolved to obtain from her all she knew, 
and to disclose to her all of which she was igno- 
rant. Her manner had checked-— congealed the 
current of . his feelings ; his habitual reserve, 
which in this moment of excitement a kind tone, 
a single expression of gentleness, of afiectionate 
sympathy, would have dissipated for ever, resnm-^ 
ed its power over him. He sat silent and abstract- 
ed until Caroline said, " as you seem to have no 
farther occasion for me, sir, I will go to my own 
apartment." 

" No, stay, Caroline — ^you must first explain to 
me your singular conduct to Miss Bruce." 

Miss Redwood said there was nothing to ex- 
plain — she meant nothing— she thought it very ex- 
traordinary that she must give a reason for every 
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movement — her maniier n^bt have been a little 
hurried — she was not very well, she was fatigued 
with her walk — teased to death with old Lenox's 
impertinence, and disgusted with Miss Bnice. 

" Bat wby disgusted, Caroline ? It seems to me 
nothing could be more proper than the gentle 
check Hiss Bruce gave to Lenox ; nothing more 
innocent and unmeaning than what she said." 
■ "Yoa certainly, sir, are the most competent 
judge of her meaning— if you were not offended 
it was quite unnecessary that I should be pro- 
voked." 

" Caroline ! what would you say — what would 
you insu3uate ?" 

" Nothing in the world, sir," she answered, and 
added with a bitter smile, " nothing but what you 
may choose to understand. I am not accustom- 
ed," she continued, undisturbedly enduring her 
father's piercmg gaze, " I am not accustomed to 
have so much importance attached to my expres- 
sions. Miss Bruce may walk in mystery, and talk 
enigmas with impunity, while my poor simple 
phrases are received like the dark sayings of a 
sybil." 

Mr. Redwood's suspicions were again averted 
by his daughter's skill and daring in parrying his 
question. AAer a few moments consideraUon, he 
wondered they had been excited, and believed that 
she bad accidentally touched the secret spring 
which he alone commanded. He said somethmg 
of the excitability of his feelings in his present 
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weak stale, and did not permit Caroline to leave 
bim without exhorting her to be more careful and 
conciliating in her manners for the little time they 
should remain at Eton. He again departed from 
the strict reserve he had imposed upon himself, 
and hinted -how much he should be pained by 
Caroline's losing the esteem of Westall, and even 
how much he should be gratified by her securing 
and returning the young man's affections. She 
replied, ' that to secure Mr. Westall's afiections 
she had no reason to believe would be a difficult 
enterprise — as to her own, she was in no haste to 
dispose of them.' 

Her father commended her reserve, said he had 
no wish to control her choice of a husband, and 
perhaps no right to expect her confidence. 

<< Our intercourse, sir," she said, rising to leave 
the room, ^' has not been particularly confidential." 

<< Strange girl !" exclaimed her father, as she 
closed the door after her ; ^^ what has so suddenly 
invested you with the power to torture me ?" 

Mr. Redwood began now to talk of recommenc- 
ing his journey, which Dr. Bristol assured him he 
miglit do after a few days without any hazard. 
As the time approached for his departure,, he felt 
a growing reluctance to leave the rustic friends 
fi'om whom he had received such genuine kind- 
ness, and whose simple and tranquil pleasures had 
in some degree restored a healthful tone to his 
mind. From day to day he delayed fixing the 
time of their departure, for which both Mrs. Wes- 
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tall and Caroline bad become excessively impa- 
tient The blefising, wtiatever it may be, of 
* those that wait,* seemed to have desceaded upon 
Charles Westall. He was, as he insisted it became 
him to be, siace he was in attendance on his supe- 
rior, a moDument of patience. It is possible that 
his virtue was in part owing to bis bang indulged 
almost constantly with Miss Bruce's society. Mrs. 
Allen, as Deborah had suggested, had become 
quite childish ; and of late she had taken a whim 
to sit constantly in the parlour, where the compa- 
ny was in the habit of assembling. She took no 
part in the conversation which she probably did 
not understand, but {as we have sometimes re- 
marked of persons at her stage of existence) the 
variety of tones and objects appeared to afford her 
a kind of excitement and relief. 

Caroline was evidently annoyed by this new ar- 
rangement, but she bad tact enough to conceal 
liow hard it was for her to sabmit to it, and to de> 
port herself with such decent decorum and medi- 
tim civility, as in general to avert observation and 
most effectually to conceal her secret sentiments. 
Mrs. Westall, who was really amiable when not 
perverted by a bad influence, was sometimes won 
by the sweetness of Ellen's manners to forget the 
superior attractions of Miss Redwood ; and Ellen, 
happy in her own integrity, and unconscious of de- 
sign, was frank, natural, and often spirited ; so much 
so, that Westall thought that if she had not all the 
pensive and serious beauty which Deborah had 
Vol,. I. 22 
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attributed to her, she possessed a variety and ani- 
mation that were more in harmony with the spring* 
time of life* For himself, with the inconsequence of a 
feeling and generous nature, he abandoned himself 
without a calculation for the future to present in* 
fluences. If the ladies walked, and the mother 
flattered herself that by her skilful disposition she 
had secured Charles's attendance to Caroline, he 
was sure to revert to Ellen's side in some direct 
way, that distanced manoeuvring — if he read 
aloud, at every fine passage his eye appealed to 
Ellen — in every conversation they expressed 
almost simultaneously the same sentiment. 

On one occasion their sympathy was elicited in 
a way that excited some apprehension in the ob- 
servers as to its dangerous tendency. Caroline 
had arranged a turkish turban on Mrs. Westall's 
head, which she pronounced to be surprisingly 
becoming. 

" See, papa," she said, " does not Mrs. Westall 
look twenty years younger for this turban ?" 

" The turban does you infinite credit certainly, 
Caroline," replied her father, " but I cannot pay it 
a compliment which would imply that any dispo- 
sition of her dress could make Mrs. Westall look 
twenty years younger." ^ 

" Ah my dear Caroline," interposed Mrs. Wes- 
tall, " you know not how far you tax your father's 
sincerity ; he knew me twenty years ago— and he 
perceives tliat (as Miss Debby insists, you know) 
' every year has made its mark.' Time makes sad 
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havoc in twenty years," she continned, eddreasing 
ber£elf to Mr. Redwood }" I think it is little more 
than that since my beautiliil fnend, Mary Erwine, 
was staying with me, and yon were almost con- 
stantly at our house — bless me, Caroline, you 
have run that pin halfway into my head." 

Caroline ' begged pardon— said she had pat Hie 
last pin in the turban, and would go and meet Mr. 
Westall, who she saw coming up from the lake, 
and bespeak his suffrage for her taste.' 

The raendon of Mary Erwine appeared to have 
revived the past m Mrs. Westall's memory. " Pray, 
Mr. Redwood," she asked, " did yoa ever see 
Mary after she went to live with the Emlyns ?" 

" Yes— repeatedly." 

There was something starlHng in the tone of 
Mr. Redwood's voice, for Ellen, who was sitting 
beside Mrs. Allen at one extremity of the room, let 
fall a book which she was intently perusing, and 
looked involuntarily at him : and Mrs. Westall 
said with a smile, " you remind me of one of 
my dear Edmund's sentimental fancies — he thought 
you were in love with Mary." Mr. Redwood 
made uo reply, and she continued-—" I knew you 
would not tliink of her of course ; poor Mary — she 
was a sweet creature — such simplicity and tender- 
ness — and such perfect beauty. She lefl Virginia 
I diink soon afVer you embarked for Europe : in- 
deed it was not long after that she died. I never 
coald endure to think of her melancholy fate-^so 
heandfiil and so young — not seventeen when she 
died." 
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" Miss Bruce," interrupted Mr. Redwood, " may 
I trouble you for a glass of water ?" Ellen brought 
one from an adjoining room. 

" Upon my word," said Mrs. Westall, "it never 
struck me before, but I really fancy Miss Bruce 
resembles Mary — did it ever occur to you ?" 

" Yes, madam — ^I perceived it — I was struck 
with it the first time I saw Miss Bruce." 

Mr. Redwood spoke quick and with a tremulous 
voice — he knew that he had betrayed emotion, and 
anxious to put a stop to the conversation, he turn- 
ed suddenly to ElleUj and asked her what book 
she was reading.' 

" The Absentee." 

" The Absentee — a tale of Miss Edgeworth's, I 
believe — will you do me the favour to read 
aloud ?" 

" Certainly — but I am near the conclusion of 
the book." 

" That is of no consequence ; the story is in my 
view always a subordinate part — and the sense 
and spirit of Miss Edgeworth's dialogue — open her 
books where you will-: — is sure to instruct and en- 
tertain you." 

" Well, sir, then 1 will begin where 1 am — just 
at the adjustment of an account with a Mr. 
Solo, * no vulgar tradesman.' " 

Ellen read aloud, but she had not read far when 
Caroline entered with Charles Westall ; and she 
laid aside her book while the turban was dis- 
cussed. Westall pronounced it to be beautiful, 
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declared it could not hnve been in better taste if 
his mother bad had tbe graces for her CoiffeurB." 

" Bat, Miss Bruce," be said, addressing Ellen, 
" I entreat that we may not intermpt your read- 
ing." 

" No, Miss Ellen," said Mr. Redwood, " they 
must not-— I as an invalid have a right to be hu- 
moared — I beg you will proceed." 

Ellen resumed the book, and read with feeling 
and expression the ever-memorable scene of 
Colambre's declaration to Grace Nugent, till 
she came to the passage where Colambre says, 
there is an * invincible obstacle' to their union. 
Her voice faltered, but she would have had enough 
self-command to proceed, had not Mr. Redwood 
inqnired, "what obstacle could be invincible 
where a creature so artless, so frank, so charming, 
was in question ?" 

" A sufficient obstacle, papa," interposed Caro- 
line ; " Lord Colambre believed that Miss Nugent's 
mother was not ' sans reproche.' " 

" That may be a sufficient obstruction in a 
work of fiction," replied Mr. Hedwood, " but in 
real life, with a man of sense and feeling, a man 
deeply in love too, I fancy it would not be a very 
serious objection. What say you, Charles, you 
are a young man of the class I have named ?" 

Mr. Redwood looked to WestaU for a reply ; be 
perceived his question had disconcerted him— he 
looked at Ellen, her face was crimson— the appli- 
cation that had been made of the fictitious iuci- 
22» 
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dent instantly flashed across his mind. " I per* 
ceive," he added, with his usual adroitness, " that 
I have proposed a nice question in ethics. I am 
no casuist, and was not aware that it admitted a 
doubt." 

" Nor does it," said Westall, recovering himseli^ 
completely. *^ I know not how it may be in the 
artificial ethics of the world, but it 3eems to me to 
be the decision of natural justice that the fault of 
one person cannot be transferred to another — that 
it cannot be right to make an innocent child suffer 
for the guilt of its parent." 

Ellen took a long breath, and oppressed with 
the consciousness of feelings which she feared to 
expose, she experienced the greatest relief from an 
opportunity that was afforded her to escape from 
the apartment without attracting observation to 
herself, by Deborah's appearance at the door with 
a letter in her hand, and a summons to Mrs. Lenox. 

Mrs. Westall and Caroline fell into a conversa- 
tion which, though conducted in a whisper, ap- 
peared to be very interesting to themselves. West- 
all took up the book Ellen had laid down, his 
eyes seemed spell-bound to the page she had been 
reading, for Mr. Redwood (whose vigilance was 
now thoroughly awakened,) observed that he did 
not turn the leaf; and Mr. Redwood had himself 
an ample fund for meditation in the possibility that 
had now for the first time occurred to him that 
Ellen, theundesigning artless Ellen, might frustrate 
his long cherished project. 
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III the eveaiog, after Mrs. Westall and her son 
had returned to the village, and Miss Redwood 
. had retired to her apartment, Mr. Redwood wac^ 
still silting in the parlour reading some news- 
papers which bad been received hy the day's mail ; 
when Ellen entered, and afler apologising for 
interrupting him, said, " that she had just de- 
termined on leaving Eton in the morning, and she 
was not willing to go without expressing her 
gratitude to Mr. Redwood for the kind attentions 
he had bestowed on her." 

Mr. Redwood, afler expressing his surprise and 
regret, inquired the cause of this sudden arrange- 
ment, and Ellen stated to him that Mrs. Allen had 
just received a letter from Emily, in which without 
expressly allowing that she was unhappy, she be- 
trayed discontent. — It professed to be written merely 
to inform her grandmother that ' she was well, and 
that she hoped she was enjoying the same blessing ;' 
she said ' it was a big cross she had taken up ; that 
all that called themselves shakers, were not sliakers 
indeed ; that wh ever there were true disciples, 
there was also a Judas ; that she had many 
thoughts of her gTandmother, and sometimes it 
was so much in her heart to go home to her, (hat 
she believed that she iiad a call to leave " the 
people ;" but that her elder sister, who was giDed 
to interpret, told her such thoughts were tempta- 
tion.' The conclusion oC the letter, Ellen said, 
was evidently drenched with the poor girl's tears. 
She had written one sentence repeatedly, and as 
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often crossed it out; they had been able, after 
many vain attempts, to decipher it ; it ran thus :-— 
^< I send my kind remembrance, as in duty bound, 
to James Lenox for all his goodness to my natu- 
ral brother, and to me in times past : tell James 
also, that if he knew what trouble some people 
have, he would not blame them, but he would 
pity them from his heart/' 

" This, sir," continued Ellen, " is to you an 
unmeaning jargon, but we from our knowledge of 
poor Emily infer from it that she is tired of her 
unnatural seclusion ; that her early attachment to 
James has revived in spite of her dutiful efforts to 
extinguish it; and we have fears that she is 
sufferhig persecution in some way which she dare 
not communicate. The letter must have been 
written and conveyed away secretly, as it was 
post-marked ' Albany ;' and the experienced ones 
would never have permitted such a document to 
issue from their retreat.' " 

"And why," asked Mr. Redwood, "should 
this letter occasion your departure ?" 

"It has been determined in a family confer- 
once," replied Ellen, " that an effort shall be made 
to rescue Emily. James who in truth has long loved 
her, is most earnest in her cause. He frankly 
avows his attachment, but is afraid of appearing 
in the enterprise, lest Emily should be persuaded 
by her spiritual guides that he is an emissary from 
the arch enemy. Deborah, who looks upon herself 
as a natural protector of the weak and oppressed. 
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has volnnteered a crusade to the shakers, provided 
I will accompany her. She has an extraordinary 
confidence in my influence.with Emily — and with 
Susan too, the ' elder sister.' 

Mr. Redwood inquired ' if it were possible that 
she would undertake such an enterprise with no 
protector but Deborah ?' 

Ellen assured him ' that nothing was more com- 
mon or safe, than for females to travel from 
one extremity of New-England to the other 
without any other safeguard than the virtue and 
civility of the inhabitants ; that wh^re there was 
no danger there was no need of protttction, and 
that for her own part she should esteem her good 
friend Deborah's right arm as sufficient a detence 
for these modem times, as a gallant knight or 
baron bold would have been in the days of danger 
and of chivalry.* 

Mr. Redwood ventured to hint, that although 
Miss Debby might be a sturdy protector, she 
certainly was a ludicrous chaperone for a young 
lady. 

Ellen frankly confessed that she felt a litde 
squeomishness on that account : " but sir," said she, 
" I never could forgive myself, if I permitled a 
foolish scruple of that kind to prevent me from 
rendering an essential service to the Aliens. I 
owe them a vast debt, and I have small means to - 
pay it." 

Mr. Redwood commended her motive, and 
half an hour after was perhaps glad that it con- 
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trolled her, but at this moment his reluctance 
to part with her overcame his apprehension that 
she might possibly interfere with the accomplish* 
ment of his favourite project — he earnestly urged 
delay ; but Ellen said there were domestic reasons 
for their going at once which she could not 
oppose. 

" Then, my dear Miss Bruce, if I must piart 
with you, allow me to say that I feel an interest 
almost paternal in the issue of your hopes — ^not 
the generous hopes you are indulging for this 
Kttle shaker girl, but those which relate to the 
development of your ovm history. Oh EUen !'^ 
he continued with emotion, and fixing his melan- 
choly eye steadfastly on her, " you little dream of 
the supernatural power your face possesses over 
my feelings — my memory : there are thoughts 
that quite unman me ;" he clasped his hands and 
was silent, while Ellen awaited in amazement and 
trembling expectation what he should next say : 
but after a moment's pause, he resumed his com* 
posure and proceeded in his ordinary tone. 
" Your society, Ellen, has been a cordial to my 
weary spirit. I have worn out the world ; but 
here in this still place — amid these quiet scenes — 
where tlie sweet spirit of contentment dwells, here,** 
he added, taking Ellen's hand, ''where I have 
seen that it is possible to forego the display of 
talent and the gratification of taste, to practise 
the obscure virtues which are the peculiar boast 
of your religion — the virtues silent and secret, that 
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iieitber ask nor expevt earthly oodce or reward — 
bere I have felt a new inflnence — ^I have geemed to 
breathe a purer, a heavenly air — and I have some- 
dmes hoped" — 

" What sir, what?" exclaimed EUeo, eagerly. 

" That you would make a convert of me, my 
sweet friend." 

" Would to heaven !" — said Ellen. 

*' Nay," replied Mr. Redwood, moumroUy 
shaking his head, " I believe it is too late. It is a 
beautifiil illnsion ; but I have outlived all illusions, 
Ellen : the man cannot return to the leading- 
strings of infancy — he cannot unlearn his phiIoso> 
phy— he cannot forget his experience." 

" But he can examine, if his philosophy be the 
true one — Oh Mr. Redwood" — EUen blushed 
and faltered, her heart was overflowing—but the 
natural timidity of a woman in the presence of a 
mao, her elder and her superior, restrained her ; she 
was finghtened at her own daring — and while she 
he^tated, Mr. Redwood said, " spare yourself 
any farther trouble about me, Ellen — ^I am too 
ri^d to bend to a new yoke. It would be as im- 
possible for me to adopt your faith as for you to 
assume the manacles of your friend Susan Allen. 
But I am not cruel enough to wish to weaken 
your hopes— we will waive this subject— do yon go 
without seeing the Westalls !" 

" Yes sir, we go early." 

" I am Borry for it ; they will regret it — they 
both esteem you, Miss Bruce. We must all sDp- 
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port your departure as well as we can — when you 
ai*e gone, much as I like the Lenoxes, I shall no 
longer find it impossible to tear myself away. 
The Westalls will I hope accompany us to New- 
York and Philadelphia — perhaps to Virginia. 
Westall shall never leave us if we can detain him. 
Ellen, you are worthy of all confidence, and I will 
venture to tell you, what indeed you may have 
already discerned, that I am extremely desirous to 
ally my daughter with Charles WestalK You 
look grave — ^you do not think Caroline worthy so 
happy a destiny ?" 

Mr. Redwood perceived that Ellen was em- 
barrassed, and he proceeded, '' I will not tax 
your sincerity. Miss Bruce ; my daughter has 
faults, great faults — still she has splendid attrac- 
tions : her beauty might gratify the pride of any 
man — her fortune is immense — and if she has 
faults, why T know no one so likely to cure them as 
Charles Westall. I have not, I confess, as yet ob- 
served any indications of a particular interest in 
her ; but she has insinuated in a conversation that 
we have had together, that she has it in her power 
to receive or reject him.'' 

Ellen walked to the window and threw up the 
sash. " You look pale. Miss Bruce, are you not 
well .»*" continued Mr. Redwood. 

" Perfectly well," she replied, " but the evening 
is oppresively warm." 

" T was not aware of that," said Mr. Redwooc}. 




^vering as the chill air blew on him from tbe 
window. 

" I believe it is not very warm," replied Ellen, 
dosing the window. " I am a little fatigued with 
the preparations for our journey," she added, re- 
seating herself with her face averted from Mr. 
Redwood. 

" I will detain you but one moment longer, Miss 
Bmce ; should you from your own observations 
conclude that Westall was interested in my 
daughter ?" 

" J cannot say, sir — I know nothing of the man- 
ners of the world." 

" It is not necessary you should : women have 
an instinct on this subject that surpasses the saga- 
city of experience— -tell me then frankly the result 
of your observations." 

Ellen after making a vain effort to reply with 
composure, stammered out, that " Miss Redwood 
certainly must know, and Miss Redwood had said — " 
Here she hesitated again, and Mr, Redwood com- 
passionating her embarrassment, said, "you are 
right, Gllen — ^you are too prudent to flatter my 
wishes." 

Ellen, anxious to avail herself of this moment, 
rose, and giving Mr. Redwood her band, bade 
him farewell — he reiterated his expresuon of 
interest and kindness, and they parted. ' Poor 
^1 !* thou^t Mr. Redwood, as she closed the 
door; 'it is as I suspected: the most nrtaons 
se«D always the most persecuted by destiny. Why 

Vol. I. 23 
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should another thorn be planted in her innocent bo- 
som f ' Mr. Redwood felt a consciousness diat he 
might avert the destiny he deprecated — he had 
virtue for good emotions, but not for the difficult 
sacrifice of a favourite object. Believing as he 
had, that the best owe most of their virtue to the 
applause of society, or to the flattery of their little 
world ; the unostentatious goodness of Ellen 
(dignified as he deemed her by talents and im- 
provement) had made a deep and ineffaceable 
impression on him. He sate for a long time medi- 
tating on her character and singular history ; he 
thought that if there were ever two beings formed 
to make a joyous path over this wilderness world, 
they were Ellen and Westall. He reproached 
himself with wishing to interpose his plans to 
frustrate such possible happiness. He thought he 
never came in contact with the good and lovely 
without inflicting suffering on them. 

It had been Mr. Redwood's destiny through 
life to feel right and to act wrong — to see and to 
feel, deeply feel, the beauty of virtue, but to resign 
himself to the convenience or expediency of wrong. 
His impulses were good — ^but what is impulse 
without principle f what is it to resist the eternal 
solicitations of selfishness, the sweeping tempests 
of passion f 

Mr. Redwood had an unconquerable wish to 
bestow some benefit on Ellen. He had none in 
his power but of a pecuniary nature, and that it 
was difficult to offer without offisnding her delicacy. 
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He determined however lo do it, and be enclosed 
bank notes to the amount of five hundred dollars 
in the following note : 

"My dear Miss Bruce must not punish my 
temerity in ofierin^ her the enclosed, by refusing 
to accept it. Being a parent, I ooderstand the 
wants of a young lady — allow rae Uien to act as 
the representative of yonr father. By permitting 
me now and in future to sup)riy those vulgar 
wants, from which none of us are exempt, you 
will make me a convert to the common opimon, 
that a rich man is enviable." 

AAer sealing the pacquet, he gave it to Deborah 
with a request that she would not deliver it until 
after she and her companion had left Eton. 

Ellen retired to her room to occupy herself with 
the preparations for her journey. Her wardrobe 
was simple, hut neat, and not inelegant. It had 
been amply tiimisbed, not only with necessaries^ 
but with the little luxuries of a lady^s eqmpage by 
Mrs. HarristMi, from tbe -abundant stores of her 
youthful and [nrosperous days. The costume in 
which a lady of fortune had figured twenty years 
gone by, would have been quite too antique, but, 
happily Ellen's taste and ingenuity enabled her 
gracefully to adapt it to her own person and tbe 
fashion of die day. The journey she was about to 
undertake was a long one, and, in obedience to the 
wise caution of Mrs. Lenox, she prepared for any 
delay that might occur ; a prudence enforced by 
Deborah, who said that as she had not Joumied 
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for twenty years, she should not hurry home. 
After packing her trunk, she made a safe comer 
in it for her casket, little dreaming that the spirit 
was not there. She had never been separated 
from it since it was first transferred to her posses- 
sion. She locked her trunk, arranged her dress- 
ing case, and took up her bible to place in it — a 
beautiful little bible with gold clasps, the gift too 
of Mrs. Harrison. Her recent conversation with 
Mr. Redwood made her feel its value, particularly 
at this moment. Her eye glistened while she 
kissed it with an emotion of gratitude at the 
thought of the solace it had been, and would be to 
her. Such emotions prove that religious sufferers 
have a compensation for their trials. A wish sud- 
denly arose in Ellen's mind that she could impart 
the truths and consolations of that book to Mr. 
Redwood. The thought seemed like inspiration. 
If she was enthusiastic, who can blame an enthusi- 
asm so benevolent f She wrapped the book with 
this short note in an envelope : — " My dear Mr. 
Redwood, accept and value this treasure for the 
sake of your friend Ellen Bruce, may I not say for 
your own sake — God bless you." 

She left the pacquet with Mrs. Lenox to be de- 
livered after her departure. As she was returning 
to her own room she heard Westall's voice in the 
parlour : he had come back with some message 
from his mother for Miss Redwood. Ellen 
obeyed the first impulse of her feeling, and moved 
towards the parlour door: she felt her heart 
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beatipg violently, and surprised and alarmed 
at ber own agitation, she retreated reluctantly 
to her apartment, * Perhaps,* she thought, 
' Mr, Redwood will tell him that I am going 
away, and he will ask to see me' — hut soon after 
she heard him shut the parlour door — heard him 
go out of the house — and at the last sound of bis 
retiring footsteps she hurst into tears — shocked at 
the discovery of her own feelings, she hastily un- 
dressed, and threw herself on the bed in the hope 
that sleep would dispel the images that crowded 
her mind — but sleep she could not. In the oiiilti- 
tude of her thoughts ; ber anxiety (ot Emily, her 
concern at leaving Mrs. Allen, her regret at part- 
ing with Mr. Redwood, there was still one that 
predominated over every other. Was it possible 
that Westall, pure, excellent, elevated as he was, 
could love Caroline Redwood ? or worse—not 
loving, could he marry her? It must be so-^ifit 
were not, all womanly feeling would have forbid- 
den the communication Caroline had made to her 
father. Ellen tried to persuade herself thai she 
had no ojber interest in it than that benevolent one 
which it was natural and right to feel in Westall's 
happiness : but alas ! the melancholy result of her 
' maiden meditation,* w«» that she was not * fancy 
free ;' and, involuntarily, she covered her face witb' 
her hands as if she would have hidden from her.* 
own consciousness the tears and blushes which: 
the discovery cost her. 

Ai this moment she was startkd by a londJ 
23* 
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shriek from Caroline. She sprang to lier bed- 
side, and Caroline grasping her arm, stared wildly 
at her, as if the phantom that had scared her sleep 
had not yet vanished. 

" You were dreaming. Miss Redwood." 
^^ Dreaming ! was I dreaming f " said Caroline, 
still continuing her fixed gaze on Ellen, ^' bring 
the light nearer, Ellen. — ^Yes, thank God ! I was 

dreaming." 

" What dream, Miss Redwood, could thus terrify 
you?" 

<' Oh Ellen, 1 thought I saw you and Westall 
standing together on the summit of that rock on 
the lake-shore ; and there was a soft silvery cloud 
floating just over you — it parted, and I saw a 
beautiful spiritual creature bending from it — ^her 
garments of light floated on the bright cloud — 
she had a chaplet of white flowers in her hand 
like those you plucked for me : while I was 
gazing to see if she would place it on your head 
the earth trembled where 1 stood, a frightful 
chasm yawned before me, and my father was hurl- 
ing me into it, when I awoke." 

'^ It was a strange dream," said Ellen, with a 
melancholy smile. 

'^How strange. Miss Bruce .'^ can you read 
dreams ? have you faith in them ?" 

<< Not the least ;" and it is well for me that I 
have not, for in this case, as dreams are interpreted 
by contraries, you would be on the rock and I in 
the chasm." 
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" That is true," replied Caroline ; but it was, as 
you say, a strange dream ; even now I see his 
eye beol on you." 

'* Whose eye !" inquired Ellen, who began to 
think Caroline had really lost her senses. 

" Wcstalt's," she replied, her hrow again con- 
tracting. 

" Your dream then is already working by rale, 

lor his eye will never be bent on me again." 

" Never, what do you mean. Miss Bruce ?" 

Ellen explained to Caroline that she was to leave 

Eton in the morning, and should not return for 

some weeks. 

" Thank God !" exclaimed Caroline, spring- 
ing from the bed, entirely unable to control the 
relief she felt from Ellen's information. 

Ellen rose also : she said nothing, but her face 
j:xpressed so plainly — " In what have I offend- 
ed ?" that after a moment's pause, Caroline pro- 
ceeded to say, " It is in vain, EUen Bruce — it is 
useless longer to coneeal my feelings towards you 
—sleeping or waking they are always the same ; 
from the first moment that we met, yon have in 
every way injured me— crossed my purposes — 
baffled my hopes— and all under cover of such 
artlessness, such simplicity. Above all things I 
hate hypocrisy, and t will have the satisfaction of 
telling yon before you go that I at least have seen 
through your disguises, and neither set yon down 
for 4D innocent nor a saint." 

Ellen was confounded with tfab sudden burst..of 
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passion. ^^ I know not, Miss Redwood," she said, 
calmly, /' what you mean by your insinuations. 
( know not how I have interfered with you : but 
one thing I know, that your opinion, determined 
as you are to misunderstand and misrepresent me,* 
ought not— -cannot affect my happiness." 

'' Lord bless me, how heroic ! but there is one 
whose opinion may possibly affect your happiness. 
Mrs. Westall sees through you as plainly as I do, and 
if she can help it, I assure you you will not suc- 
ceed in wheedling her son out of his affections and 
senses with all your pretty romantic devices." 

" My devices ! oh, Miss Redwood, you are 
cruel — what are my devices ,''" 

" Really, Miss Ellen Bruce, you flatter yourself 
they have all passed current with us simple ones — 
the trumpery story about the box — a fine Arabian 
night's entertainment, truly ; your dragging that 
old woman day after day into the parlour to 
practise your benevolence upon, as the milliners 
display their fashions on their blocks ; the pretty 
tale of the' blind girl^ admirably got up to be sure^ 
with a hundred other inferior instances of your 
mode of practice upon the romantic unsuspecting 
Westall." 

Ellen could have borne unmoved Caroline's 
malice, but the thought of the odious light in 
which she should be presented to Westall quite 
overcame her fortitude. <^ I could not have be- 
lieved Mrs. Westall so ungenerous— »so unjust,'* 
said she, bursting into tears... 
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' Ah,' thought Caroline, ' I have touched the 
vulnerable spot ;' and she would have proceeded 
with savage barbarity in the application of her 
tortures, but she was interrupted. Mrs. Lenox 
tapped at the door to say that Deborah was in 
readiness, and to beg Ellen to despatch her 
preparations. 

Mrs. Lenox's voice operated as a sedative 
upon Caroline : she sat down and fixed her eyes 
on Ellen, while ^e with trembling hands pro- 
ceeded to array herself for her departure. When 
every thing was in readiness, she approached 
Caroline, and said with a faltering voice, " Miss 
Redwood, I for^ve you ; may God for^ve your 
unkind, unnatoral treatment of one who never 
injured you in tbou^t, word, or deed. I would 
ask you to spare me when I am gone, but I have 
no reason to hope for that. To God," she con- 
tinued, with a solemnity that appalled Caroline, 
" to God, my father and my friend I commit my 
cause— I have no earthly protector, and I need 
none. We part for ever ; this /or ever compasses 
the limit of our earthly career, and brings us to 
that presence where we must next meet, where all 
injustice will be exposed — all wrong repaired." 

Caroline had covered her eyes as if to shut out 
Ibe vision of innocence and loveliness. Elloi's 
words touched her with a feeling of remorse, and 
awakened appaUing fears : her passions were 
turbulent, hut not yet hardened into the resoludon 
of one inured to the practice of evil. As Ellen 
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turned from her 'she started from the bed and ex- 
claimed, ^^ stay, Ellen Bruce, stay-'-^ve me one 
moment's time." Ellen paused and looked at her 
with mute amasement, while she walked the room 
in the agony of indecision. Among other valuable 
branches of education Carc^ne had been taught 
to believe in dreams and all their train of vain 
imaginations ; her fancy had been excited by the 
airy nothings of the night's vision. Ellen's last 
words struck upon her ear like the voice of 
prophecy. She imagined that her innocent vicdm 
was wrested from her, and that she beheld the 
^ible interposition of Heaven in her behalf — ^that 
chasm, that dark deep frightful chasm, yawned 
before her, and the thought that she could in no 
way close it up but by the restoration of the 
rifled treasure came to her like an impulse from a 
good spirit : obedient to it she had risen from the 
bed, but she faltered in the execution of her good 
purpose ; she shrunk from the train of evils that 
her busy thoughts suggested : the certain loss of 
Westall — Ellen's advancement to fortune rank 
and fashion equal to her own — the exposure of 
her own baseness, — that she could not brook ; 
and *I cannot humble myself to Acr,' was the 
mental conclusion of her deliberations. ^ When she 
is gone, I can if I choose restore the articles as 
secretly as I took them ; the discovery will then 
be delayed — Westall secured.' 

This feeble intention to render imperfect justice 
quieted her conscience : while she was deliberating 
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what gloss she Ehould put on her mysterious 
conduct, Deborah opened the door. " Hey-day," 
stud she, " are yon up. Miss Caroline ? well, I am 
glad of it, you will have a chance to see the sun 
rise once iu your life ; and when he comes sailing 
over those bills, and pours a shower of light on 
Champlun, you'll own there is not such a sight in 
all the Car'linas ; good luck, and a husband to 
you, girl. Come Ellen, come, what signifies 
losing any more lost time ?" 

Ellen assured Deborah she was quite ready ; 
and Deborah, who would not on compulsion have 
performed a menial service for a queen, took 
Ellen's trunk in her arms, and commanding her to 
follow ' with the nitik-nacks,' she left the apart- 
ment. 

EUen looked inquiringly at Caroline, " I have 
nothnig farther to say. Miss Bmce." 

" Then, farewell," said EUen. Caroline bowed, 
and they parted. 
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